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perfect Victor reproduction 
Victrola VictorRecords Victor System of Changeable Needles 


Because Victor Records and Victor Instruments 
are scientifically coorditlated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, their use, one with the 
other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


When you want to hear Caruso—or any other of 
the world’s greatest artists—just as he actually sings 
in real life, it is necessary to play his Victor Record 
on the Victrola. That is the instrument for which 
the record was made, and only by their combined , 
use is the true tone of the artist faithfully reproduced. 
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You will desire, of course, to play your records 

loud or soft according to the acoustic surroundings, 
and as mood and occasion dictate. 
And this is accomplished by the Victor 
system of changeable needles—with the 
semi-permanent Victor Tungs-tone 
Stylus—and the. nfodifying doors of 
the Victrola. 
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It is the perfection of every Victor 
part, and its perfect combination with 
all other Victor parts, that results in 
the superior Victor tone-quality — that 
makes necessary the combined use of 
the Victrola, Victor Records, and Victor 
Needles. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere and 
they will gladly demonstrate the various styles 
of the Victor and Victrola — $10 to $400 — and 
play any music you wish to hear. Period styles 
to order from $375 to $950. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. : \ 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributor 
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‘- Victrola XVII, $265 
New Victor Records demonstrated at a va eee $325 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor ee ae a. 


Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products ofthis Company only. 
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Exquisite IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


The Appropiate Birthday Gift 
Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to America’s fairest women know but one toilet 


eto poner hy Ria ta aro +a Ff ware. The rich beauty and willing service of |VORY 
WILMINGTON, .8.4.P. DELAWARE PY-RA-LIN hold it always in first consideration. 
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Py-rerlin Toilet Goods __|_ {Blasting Powder Lace work from old Bruges, rarest scents of the 
|_|Challenge Collars | [Blasting Supplies f. ilks rf : k fj 
a EO ar east, or silks wonderful as the morning, look for 
Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes | |Hunting the companionship of IVORY PY-RA-LIN. There 
Sanitary Wall Fini-h | Trapshooting _ rest harmony and taste. IVORY PY-RA-LIN. in the 


Town & Country Paint | _|Anesthesia Ether h A k £ fi 
Vitrolac Varnish __—_—| _|Leather Solutions ome, is a token of refinement. 


Flowkote Enamel | _|Metal Lacquers ‘ j 
Ry. & Marine Pains | [Mantel Dips Always on display in the better stores--each 


Bridaeport Wood Finishes |_[Pyroxylin Solvent genuine piecedaintily stamped with the name, IVORY 
|_jAuto Enamel |_ [Refined Fusel Oil PY-RA-LIN. A brochure upon request. 


_|Rayntite Top Marerial = |_ [Commercial Acids 
|Motor Fabrikoid | |Pigment Bases 


[ [Craftsman Fabrikoid | [Tar Disilares THE ARLINGTON WORKS 


Fairfield Rubber Cloth | |Dyes and Bases 
* eae eer Owned and Operated by 


Industrial Dynamites 
E. | DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Name a 725 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Office and Factory, Toronto, Ont. 
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THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., Explosives 

Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., Leather Substitutes 

Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bidg., N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 

The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway. N. Y., Colles 

oo IVORY PY-RA. LIN and Cleanable Co! 

Visit the Du Pont Products Store, Harrison Works Philadelphia. Pa Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N J. Du Pont Dye Works Wilmington, Del Dyes and Dye Bases 
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itself—a $2,000,000 concern. 


We do not offer a second-hand nor 
rebuilt machine. So do not confuse 
this new $49 Oliver with other offers. 


The $51 you now save is the result 
of new and efficient sales methods. 


Formerly there were over 15,000 
Oliver salesmen and agents. We had 
to maintain expensive offices in 50 
cities. Other costly and roundabout 
sales methods kept the price of type- 
Writers around $100. 


_ Byending all these wastes and adopt- 
a& new plan we save the American 
public millions of dollars. 
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The entire facilities of the Company 
aredevotedexclusively tothe production 
and distrioution of Oliver Typewriters. 


How to Save 


This is our plan: You may have an 
Oliver for free trial by answering this 
advertisement. 





ACC Mall 


Used By Big Business 


It is the same commercial machine 
used by U. S. Steel Corporation; Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; Curtis Publish- 
ing Co,; Pennsylvania Railroad; Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Com- 
pany; Baldwia Locomotive Works; 
Baking Company; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company; Western 
lock Company —“Big Ben;” Ency- 
opaedia Britannica; and a host of 
others. Over 600,000 have been sold. 
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Five Days’ Free Trial. 





rect From 





The Factory 
To Save You $51 





This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company 


The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: 
‘The Oliver Nine we now sell direct is the exact machine 
—our Model No. 9— which was formerly priced at $100. 


Or if you wish further information, 
check the coupon. 

We will send you an Oliver Nine 
direct to your office or home for five 
days’ free trial; it does not cost 
you a cent. Nor are you under the 
slightest obligation to buy. 

We give you the opportunity to 
be your own salesman and save $51 
You are the sole judge. No sales- 
men need influence you. 

If you decide to keep the Oliver, 

ay us at the rate of $3 per month. 

f you do not wish to keep it, we even 
refund the transportation charges. 
That is all there is to our plan. Itis 
simplicity itself. 


A Favorite 


This standard keyboard, visible 
Oliver has long been the world’s 
model. If you remember, Oliver 
introduced visible writing. 

Year after year, Oliver inventors 
have set the pace. Today’s model— 
the Nine—is their greatest achieve- 
ment. 

Any stenographer may turn to the 
Oliver and operate it like any other 
machine. In fact, its simplicity recom- 
mends it to people who have never 
used a typewriter before. 

This Oliver Nine is the finest, the 
costliest, the most successful model we 
have ever built. If any typewriter is 
worth $100, it is this handsome ma- 
chine—the greatest Oliver triumph. 


Regardless of price, do not spend one 
cent upon any typewriter—whether 


, This Coupon Is Worth $51 










Brand-New Oliver Typewriters for Half What They Used to Cost. 
Latest and Best Model. Sold Under a New Money-Saving Plan. 
No Money Down. Over a Year to Pay. 


OLIVER 


Over 600,000 Sold 





Now 
$49 


new, second-hand, or rebuilt—do not 
even rent a machine until you. have in- 
vestigated thoroughly our proposition. 

It is waste, anu therefore unpatri- 
otic, ~v pay more than $49 for a brand- 
new, standard typewriter. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company, by 
this great, money saving, price reduc- 
ing plan is entitled to your first con- 
sideration. 

Note the two-way coupon. Send at 
once for the free-trial Oliver, or for 
our startling book entitled ‘‘The High 
Cost of Type writers —'The Reason and 
the Remedy.’’ 

This amazing book exposes the fol- 
lies of the old selling plans and tells 
the whole story of the Oliver Rebellion. 
With it we send a new catalog, pictur- 
ing and describing the Oliver Nine. 

Don’t turn over this page without 
clipping the coupon. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1154 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


Take Your Choice 


Check the coupon for the 
Free Trial Oliver 
or for the Book. 
Mail today. 
\ You are not ob- 
\ ligated to buy. 























The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1154 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Ship mea new Oliver Nine for five days’ free 
inspection. If 1 keep it, I will pay $49 at the 
rate of $8 per month. The title to remain in you 
until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is8.......ccccccccsscccosccccssceses 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back 
at your expense at the end of five days. 

Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 

me your book— “The High Cost of Typewriters 
—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe cat- 
alogue and further information, 


DEMIR. cis cccccecccccecccscctteveqnosbagesséatnasend 
Stroct Adidrees......ccccerecccoccontecsestovescesics 
SERRE oF onthe td chee BRGRS, ccaconnsncebins 
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By JAMES 
OLIVER 
CURWOOD 







JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 





A new series of stories of the Great Outdoors by the author of 
“Kazan” and “The Grizzly” is now ready for publication. In these 
stories, Mr. Curwood thrills you with the adventures of Neewah, a 
bear cub, and Brimstone, a fighting pup of the Northland. In 
addition to the thrills, he has written one phase of animal life 
which no other author has attempted — the humor that can’t help 
playing a part in the struggle 
for life in the wild. 
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The first of the stories of 


“Nomads of 
the North” 


with beautiful illustrations by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


will appear in the next 
— the’ May — issue of 


The Red Book Magazine 


on sale cApril twenty-third 
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Military 
St. John's Faden 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


YOUR BOY WILL 
BROADEN HIS SHOULDERS 
BROADEN HIS MIND AND 
BROADEN HiS OUTLOOK 

if you give him the benefit of the six weeks 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 6 — August 17 
Orga: daily study is maintained for short 
Setag porod. —— devoted to boat- 
ing, swimming, fishing, baseball, tennis, trap 
shooting, hiking and realcamp life. Intensive 
instruction in the school of the soldier, school 
@ the squad, school of the company and 
trench warfare. Course fits for entrance in 
R.0. T/C. and puts one in line for a non- 
commission nt possibly a commission in 
the National Service. For particulars address 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Box 16-D, Deiafield, 


Waukesha Co., 
Wisconsin 


























SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
MASSAC HUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq. ) . ’ _ 
Chauncy Hall School. ; ; " 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for pyrite - “5 . 
and other scientific schools. Every teachet a specialist. hv Be bs 
F RANKLIN T. Ku JRT, Principal. 
sr"rg00 st Mich. Undexthe management 
INARY FOR 
College Px hag —etgg' Military sant and Mecipline hea Breniy teres, fie hing, Miklos. boation’ 
7. onderland of woods and water. 
of 50 years. Not run for profit. C. W. NEWHALL, A.B. 
Headmaster, Drawer G, F aribault, Minnesota. Address MOBLE HILL, WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
PEDDIE, woit< 
Hightstown, N. J. 
Theachievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
- Three 
value of its training. ‘thorough preparation for ee ; é 
leadership in college and business fife. : pe haem 
— all the essentials without irilis. 
Phy sical culture, athletic training, public speaking and 
am. LowerSchool fer boys from 11 to14 years, 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster Junior Camp. 30 bors under 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
wee” Mie. x, 
. 4 Dost, fierve Officers Training = Ay < ee ee 
church school with the ex enlamie, traditions d a ais ansve equipment Reaso rai 
3 } ‘ie an ideals TOSEBO Overnight boat ride (direct) from Chicago. 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
Military Training in harmony with the Peddie idea 
music. 60- ea lake, swimming pool, diamond, » arid 
12. Pottery, Basket wpaving. 


Camp craft. First aid. Middle 
Camp. 40 boys12to15. Wood craft. 
Camp craft. Boy Scout Program. Senior Camp. 30 
boys 15 to 18, Big Farm operations, harvesting, 4 
weeks camping and canoeing in Oanada, A couns 


sellor for each six boys in Junior and Mi 
HEADMASTER, Box 140, ROLLING PRAIRIE, “IND. 














Lake Forest Academy 40, 


Definite preparation for entrance examinations of Yal 
Prince:or, Harvard, Mass. Tech., ete. Graduates admit 
without examination to all certificate universities, The spirit 
service in this school of non- regime (afternoon 
drill is maintained) is expressed in the large number who yes enlisted in 
the nation’s fighting forces. 
Trustees: Louis F. Swift, J.V. Farwell, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton Mark, 
A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J.G. K. McClure, Gev. A. McKiniock, A, 
A Carpenter, J. 11. 8. Lee, S. A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. M. Linvell, 
M. D., John 8. Nollen, ae Viles, Rev. Andrew C. Zenos. 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 109, Lake Forest, Il. 




















Little Paragraphs About the 
Remarkable Serial Novels 
to be published during the coming year, in 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S editorial 
has for its keystone the novels of RUPERT 
Poa His present novel, “The Unpardon- 
thle Sin in the July issue and another 
‘One on which he is now at work will begin in the 
tarly autumn. It can be said without question that 
is now recognized as the most ca- 
le and the most successful writet of serials in the 


The novel by PETER B. KYNE will finish in the 
se, and whe THE RED ocx MAG- 


apes he Source” were am: the 
nent published by The Saturday ae 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON is at work on a novel 
ZINE vi 9 to Kabel ae SOO. MAGA- 

when comp! t there is e doubt 
whether it will be completed i in time for bie publi- 


fother serial feature 
which is in preparation for 
Paes 50 ROK MAGAZINE, is a new novel 
Y, whose novel “Blow the Man 
” was rete of best sellers of 1917. 


THE RED BOOK MA 
EARS AZINE will also publish 
‘mother serial ae JEAN E JUDSON, the: ss 
ose ate story “Crowns of 
a in in this pete wig a three-part novel by 


er serial to -_. oe 


| SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 





| Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) 


For Girls.—EMMA MILTON COWLES, A.B., Head of School. Pre- i : 
pares for all colleges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. A | 
Music, Art and DomesticScience. Healthful location. Gymnasium, FE WARD — B E ME O N T ; | 
Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. 3 H 

| For catalogue address THE SECRETARY, Hollidaysburg, Penna. 5 For Girls and Young Women : | 


: RESERVATIONS for the session of 1918- B 

; 1y19 should be given early attention. E 

: Last year many were necessarily re- 

: fused admission. 

yy AD. BELMONT offers a six-year 

; course of study embracing two years 
of college. Its curriculum meets the 
exacting demands of a most discrimi- 
nating patronage. Applications must 
be accompanied with references. Fo: 
literature and information, address 


|; WARD-BELMONT 
Russe ll Sage College E| BELMONT WEIGHTS Box ¥. . NAMBYIULE, TENN. 
with Emma Will School sssanranneensnnnnnens 4nne ssesensone save 


A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. || Bea f 5 
Special students admitted. Address Secretary s oe ‘§ James E. Ament, LL.D.,Pres. 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE - TROY, N. Y, Pe Washington. D. 6. ‘Sabie 

Val of young wesee. $1 ecial- 

* ists in Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion. DomesticSci 

ricuiture, Arts and Crafts, 

Fecretarial branckes. Li- 

brary methede, Business 

Law. Modern gymnasrium 
































racy of life and considera- 
tion for the individua). The 
ey ay emeete its train- 
n home-making, told 
fafis i in illustrated catalog. 
Address REGISTRAR. 
National Park Be 
« Box 1965, ForestGlen,Md. 5 
oe ss 








SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 








* ° e 

American College of Physical Education AL SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 
Accredited. Co-educational, 2-year Normal Course. Graduate cknowledged Authority on 
placing bureau. Our graduates are filling responsible positions 

at attractive salaries, as Physical Directors, Playground Super- Rech department a bs rE 5 in DRAMATIC 
visors, Athletic Coaches, in universities, colleges, public schools, self. cademic, Technical and 

parks, playgrounds, and in Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. work. Practical Training. 8 Students’ School STAGE 
Strong faculty. Thorough training in athletic games, zxsthetic Theatre and Stoc Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 
and folk dancing. Unusual equipment. Gymnasium, Swimming York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 

pool. Outdoor athletics. Woman's dormitory. College term logue, mentioning study ired. s 
opens Sept: 24. Summer School for directors and “ees R. C. IRWIN, Secrets DANCE ART 


5 gust 6. Write for catalog now. 
THE COLLEGE, Dept.16, 4200 Grand Bivd., Chicago, Il. 225 West S7th Street, near Broadway, New York 
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“Nomads 
of the 
North” 


By JAMES 
OLIVER 
CURWOOD 






JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


A new series of stories of the Great Outdoors by the author of 
“Kazan” and “The Grizzly” is now ready for publication. In these 
stories, Mr. Curwood thrills you with the adventures of Neewah, a 
bear cub, and Brimstone, a fighting pup of the Northland. In 
addition to the thrills, he has written one phase of animal life 
which no other author has attempted — the humor that can’t help 
playing a part in the struggle 
for life in the wild. 










The first of the stories of 


“Nomads of 
the North” 


with beautiful illustrations by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 








will appear in the next 
—the May — issue of 


PY The Red Book Magazine 


on sale cApril twenty-third 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
























Pilitary 


St. Johns FF Ficademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


YOUR BOY WILL 
BROADEN HIS SHOULDERS 
BROADEN HIS MIND AND 
BROADEN HiS OUTLOOK 

if you give him the benefit of the six weeks 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 6 — August 17 

Organized daily study is maintained for short 
coried. a devoted to boat- 

ie owtuming, fishing, baseball, tennis, trap 
shooting, hiking and realcamp life. Intensive 
tion in the school of the soldier, school 

the squad, school of the company and 
warfare. Course fits for entrance in 

0. T/C. and puts one in line for a non- 
eis oad possibly a commission in 
the National Service. For particulars address 


St, John’s Military Academy 
Box 16-D, Delafield, 


Waukesha Co., 
Wisconsin 





























MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF ican range 
and other scientific schools. Every teachet a specialist 
FRANKLIN T. “KURT, Principal. 


SHATTUCK 


Dept, Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
c a9 h schoo! with the experience, eee and! Ideals 
of 50 yeara. Not run for profit. C. W. NEWHALL, A.B 
Headmaster, Drawer G, Faribault, Missseoten 


Gollegs Prepevetens. Military drill and discipline untae 
War 
fic 








1. Nee Mie is 


orn Mich. Unete nderthe management 
© SEMINARY FOR BOYS, Wopdateak, 
—— wes; Fishing, hiking, boating, 


—— onderland of woods and water. 


s ~ nally partons son Reasonable rates. 
Overnight boat ride (direct) from Chicago. 
Address MOBLE HILL, WOODSTOCK, ILL. 

















PEDDIE ssomenenn.s. 


Theachievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. ‘Lhorough preparation for 
leadership in college and business life. 

Military Training in harmony with the Peddie idea 
— all the essentials without :rilis. 

Physical culture, athletic training, public speaking and 
music. 60-acre campus, lake, swimming pool, diamond, grid- 
iron and gymnasium. LowerSchool fer boys from 11 tol4 years. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 





Three 
Summer Camps 
June-September 





Junior Camp. 30 borg under 
12. Pottery, Basket wpaving. Farm j 
Camp craft. First ai Middle 








Camp. 40 boys 12to15. Wood craft. 

Camp craft. Boy Scout Program. Senior Camp. 30 

boys 15 to 18. Big Farm operations, harvesting, 4 

weeks camping and canceing | in Oanada. A coun- 

Pires is pe et boys in Junior and Middle Camps. Address 
STER, Box 140, ROLLING PRAIRIE, IND. 














FOR BOYS Recitation 
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witho 





JOHN 














Little Paragraphs cAbout the 
Remarkable Serial Novels 
lobe published during the coming year, in 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S editorial 
fog its keystone the novels of RUPERT 
ES. His present novel, “The Unpardon- 
1k Sin” will finish in the July nme and another 
eon which he is now at work will begin in the 
Stiyautumn. It can be said without question that 
is now recognized as the most ca- 
and most successful writet of serials in the 













Rnd ty PETER B. KYNE will finish in the 
issue, and while Ts bee eh oe 
agreement provi: all of Mr. Kyne’s 
the fact that he is going to France as a ca 
means that there will be no other 









Source’? were among the 


— published by The Saturday Evening 








MREDITH NICHOLSON i is at work on a novel 
| as come to THE RED BOOK MAGA- 

7 is completed, but there is some doubt 
will be completed i in time for 1918 publi- 









a. feature which is in preparation for 
non AG GAZINE js a new novel 
Y, whose novel “Blow the Man 
was one pay: best sellers of 1917. 


THE RED sD BOOK MAGAZINE will also publish 
serial by JEANNE JU! DSON, the new 

t whose latest story “Crowns of 
in this issue; a three-part novel by 
ublica- 
E, 
” and “The 
january issue 
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Lake Forest Academy 42%, 


Definite preparation for entrance tn ie ye emp yi 
Prince:or, Harvard, Mass. Tech., ete. Graduates admit 


drill is eg tt is expressed in the large number who have enlisted 
the nation’s fighting forces. 


Trustees: 

A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J. McClure, Gev. A. gage A 
A Carpenter, J. f1. S. Lee, S. A. ak ary er! Field, . Linnell, 
M. D., John 8. Nalien, James Viles, Rev. Andrew C. Zenos. 


ut examination ¢o all certificate universities, The spi 
ice in this school of non-military regime (afternoon 


Louis F. Swift,J.V. cere, 4 C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton M: 











WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 109, Lake Forest, Ill. 








|Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) 


pares for all colleges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. 
Music, Art and DomesticScience. Healthful location. Gymnasium, 


} For catalogue address THE SECRETARY, Hollidaysburg, Penna. 








Russell Sage College 
Founded by Mrs. Russel] Sage in connection 
with Emma Will 8chool 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
|| particularly on vocational and professional 
|| lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees, 
Special students admitted. Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE .- TROY, N.Y. 














SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





For Girls.—-EMMA MILTON COWLES, A.B., Head of School. Pre- 


Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. 1] 
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For Girls and Young Women 


ESERVATIONS for the session of 1918- E 
1419 should be given early attention. 
: Last year many were necessarily re- 
: fused admission. 
H WAk- BELMONT offers a six-year 
3 course of study embracing two years 
of college. Its curriculum meets the 
exacting demands of a most discrimi- 
nating patronage. Applications must 
be accompanied with references. Fo 
literature and information, address 


WARD-BELMONT 


: BELMONT HEIGHTS Bex ¥ NASIVILLE, TENN. 



























James E. Ament, LL.D.,Pre: 
Weshingtea, D. 6.(Suburh ). 
For tle higher edacation | 
of young wemee. $1 ecial- 
ists in Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion. DomesticScience, Flo- 
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at attractive salaries, as Physical Directors, Playground Super- 
visors, Athletic Coaches, in universities, colleges, ar sey schools, 
parks, playgrounds, and in Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. work. 
Strong faculty. Thorough training in athletic games, zsthetic 
and folk dancing. Unusual equipment. Gymnasium, Swimming 
pool. Outdoor athletics. Woman's dormitory. College term 
opens Sept: 24. Summer School for directors and teachers 
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Sheer merit with little 
advertising has sold 7,000,000 
Durham-Duplex Razors. 


Durham - Duplex hollow-ground 
blades are the longest, strongest, keen- 
est blades on earth. They last longer, 


We sell a few blades to MANY users 
rather than supply a few users with 


MANY blades. 


Having increased our manufacturing 
facilities, we are advertising to obtain 
more users. 





AT ALL 
DEALERS 


This set contains a Durham-Duplex 
Razor with white American ivory 
handle, safety guard, stropping 
attachment and package of 3 
Durham-Duplex double-edged 
blades (6 shaving edges), all in a 
handsome leather kit. Get it from 
your dealer or from us direct. 





DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


CANADA ENGLAND FRANCI 
43 Victoria Street 27, Church Street 56 Rue de Paradis 
Toronto Sheffield Paris 
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Khebestof 
Gaster mea 


You like to make Easter a festive day. You have flow- 
ers in your home, candies and Easter rabbits for the 
children, and to complete the gladness of the day you 
should strive to serve a meal of Swift’s Premium Ham. 


The appetizing flavor will plainly tell of the special 
care in preparation. Only the careful, special Premium 
cure, and the fragrant smoke of slow hickory fires could 
y carry to every morsel of this ham such delicacy, such 
delicious flavor. 
This year make your Easter a memorable one. Choose 
this specially-cured Premium ham. See how heartily 
your family will appreciate its unusual flavor and fine- 
ness. Be sure to see the brand name on the ham you 
buy — Swift’s Premium. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


> wifts Premium Ham | J 
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The Secret Behind the Unusual Consumption 
Of Mince Pie Last Winter 


all men and baseball players will take issue, but it is my firm conviction that the 
statement is true. 


T « aye exercise in the world is shoveling snow. Golfers, yachtsmen, horseback riders, 
footi 


There was more snow this last winter than the city street-cleaners could handle. The 
citizens themselves had to clear the streets, if they were to be made passable. And just as they 
got them cleared, along came another blizzard and it all had to be done over. 


Bankers and brokers and bakers and grocers—everybody took a hand. Every night you 
could see brigades of citizenry literally making the snow fly. You could hear them, too; for 
there’s a something about vigorous exercise in the open in zero weather that simply compels one 
to let out a whoop of joy now and then. 


One result of it all was that some of us were able to eat —and digest — mince pie and 
such delicacies who had almost forgotten there were such things on the menu. Men who might 
have gone to their desks in such weather with sniffles and a grouch got there smiling and full of 
pep. _ The blood was pumping through their veins with a vigor that made life worth living. 


8 Kiger wont be snow for you to practice on for some months to come, but there is a 

revival of the movement to plant gardens in all vacant ground. It will receive more atten- 

tion this year than last, because we all realize that the talk of tightening our belts through the 

rm is not idle. We are getting used to having the grocer and the meat-man edit our orders 
us. 


It’s a fine movement — this vacant-lot-garden plan. The way to make it really successful 
is to get it through folks’ heads that in addition to being sincerely patriotic, gardening is real 
sport. 

Shoveling or spading in the open air is a lung and muscle developer that can’t be equaled. 
It is a stooping and bending exercise better than any gymnasium director can teach. It brings 
into play the muscles of the forearm, the arm, the shoulders and the whole trunk. And 
as Dr. W. A. Evans, the health expert, says, “If you have an idea that the leg-muscles are 
not used, shovel snow for three hours to-day and locate the sore muscles to-morrow.” 


F course, it may be true that some of the garden-stuff grown last year cost the amateur 
gardeners as much as if they had telephoned for it to be sent by the corner grocer. But 
the majority of the gardeners saved money. And they got some things even more valuable. 


The corner grocer could not have sent them the joy one gets from tending one’s plot of 

eK No grocer can sell the rapture of seeing the first green shoots show their heads 

e has nothing in his stock to equal the health-giving qualities of the oxygen that gets into 
the lungs from fresh-turned earth. 


And the food from your own garden—it fairly makes the mouth water just to think of it! 
Let’s make garden spading the fashionable outdoor sport this spring and summer. 


—THE EDITOR. 
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PRETTY lace scarf or any other lace article is in no sense a care when 

Ue. Alien has learned that such pieces should be washed with Ivory Soap. 
. The white, neutral, high grade Ivory makes it as easy to wash perishable 

es as ‘any ordinary fabric. Its use eliminates from the washing all the factors that 


cause trouble and loss. 

Mild, pure and free from uncombined alkali, it is as harmless as clear soft water. 
The most delicate handwork can be entrusted to Ivory suds with the assurance that 
no special handling, other than what common sense suggests, is necessary to avoid 
all risk of injury to a single thread. 


IVORY SOAP. 
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VW E changed our entire plan of make-up in this issue in order to get this story into print 


immediately. 


It is one of the most powerful pieces of fiction ever written, not only be- 


quse of its dramatic thought and action but because of its graphic and accurate picture of 


conditions in Germany to-day. 





[ustrated 


WILLIAM 
OBERHARDT 


% 





“Father plans to kill him!” 

“His Majesty?” 

“Yes, Joseph. He has come to be- 
lieve it would end the war, end our misery, 
our starvation and bestiality, our — the 
sort of thing, Joseph, which he spoke 
about and we all know.” 







By 
EDWIN 
BALMER 


Author of “The 
Wild Goose Chase” 
and “Via Wireless” 
and co-author of 
“The Blind Man's 
Eyes” and ‘‘The 
Indian Drum” 








Mm LAIR of the KAIS@E 


4 Was a castle grim and ancient, well adapted for days in personally reviewing the plans of approaching 


7 Kaiser was coming again to Ehernschloss! It armies from Switzerland to the sea; he had spent tireless 


the relaxation of 


His Majesty. Rising from the campaigns; he had revisited Kiel and the submarine bases; 


| 4 the highest slope over that bend of the Rhine, its he had presided at the Crown Council; he had seen to the 
showed black and unbroken save for the deep, nar- establishment of the martial severities which, just now, 
W slits through which crossbowmen shot and spearmen had put down the Socialists’ strikes; and he required a 
and men-at-arms poured the liquid fire of wars rest. 

Mig gone. Below and all about lay a wood, well tended That he would take that rest at Ehernschloss was not 
telore this war and mostly uncut since the last siege of proclaimed, of course; the excitement of the people, even 
i castle centuries ago. The modern city, which had along the Rhine, made inadvisable any news of His Maj- 
Ming from the little ancient settlement of smiths, arti- esty’s movements now. Accordingly Hetty Stroebel 
P: is and merchants who at times of danger took refuge and Unteroffizier Joseph Bolland were nervously aware 
Wihin the castle walls, had spread far up the River and that they had stumbled upon a secret when, in crossing 
tomn; it had spread about the castle too, surrounding through the castle woods, they saw the wheelmarks in the 
E tat last, but without encroaching close. So the little for- mew snow which told that the Schloss had been reprovi- 

S with its twisting roads and riding-paths through its  sioned during the night. 
tll trees, remained much as it was—a safe and suitable “It is for His Majesty, beyond doubt!” Hetty whis- 
Se s-place for the All Highest at the moment which had _ pered anxiously to Joseph. “For no one else has the castle 

been opened these three years.” 


3 the War Lord once more had inspected all his “Well, do we plan him harm?” Joseph boldly attempted 
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to dismiss her nervousness. He had arrived on furlough 
only yesterday from the Riga front and from a regiment 
which had been in close contact with the Russians dur- 
ing the truce; and he was full of astounding revelations 
of many sorts—of the truth of the German demands at 
Brest-Litovsk, the real Russian proposals, amazing facts 
of the motives of America and its preparations, of the 
failure of the U-boats and the size of the 
American armies in France. 

“They have five hundred thousand men 
already in France—men as good as the 
Canadians, at least; and our armies know 
what they are!” He attempted to go 
on in the same tone. 

“Hush!” Hetty warned, glancing 
about anxiously. “It will be bad 
enough for us to be found in here 
now. If we speak at all of the 
Americans, we must say that they 
prepare only against Japan; if they 
tried to send an army across, they 
could not; and if they got 
them across, they would 
not be real soldiers.” 

“T know!” Joseph said. 

“But the facts—” 

“Hush!” Hetty begged. + Ne 
Since entering the castle § 
woods, after leaving the 
town, they had met no one; 
but now, just ahead in the 
path through the Schloss 
woods, she saw a man in 
captain’s uniform approach- 
ing. He stopped and waited for 
them to come up. Hetty knew 
him; and he knew her. At 
least, he had done her the honor 
to pay her attentions at his last visit, 
several months previously, when he 
came in the escort of His Majesty. So 
his presence made Hetty certain that 
it was again the Kaiser who was 
coming to the Schloss; and this cap- 
tain must know that she and Joseph 
were in possession of information 
which they were not to have had. 

She was quivering and pale, there- 
fore, as she approached the officer. 
Joseph saluted, and being an inferior, 
passed on when the captain 
halted Hetty. 

“What are you doing here?” 
he demanded of her. 

“We have been to the city,  . .v- 

Herr Hauptmann,” Hetty ex- 

plained, “and are only passing through on our way home. 
This path through the woods has been permitted at ordi- 
nary times recently.” 

“There is no extraordinary occasion now,” the captain 
said quickly, but less sharply as he gazed at her close by. 
“Don’t I know you?” he inquired. 

“T know you, Herr Hauptmann von Engel,” Hetty re- 
plied. 

“What is -your name?” 

“Hedwig Stroebel, Herr Hauptmann.” 

“Of course; I recall you.” He put his hand upon her, 
not roughly, but feeling the quality of her flesh under her 
jacket. “You are the daughter of Ernst Stroebel, the 
chemist investigator. That gas he gave us—the first—it 
is very good.” 

“Yes, Herr Hauptmann.” She shrank, quivering. 

“Tt went right through their masks, the eglische 
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The Lair of the® 


Schweine! You should have seen them cough and fig 
The Canadians, how it garroted them too! But wha, 
this?” He felt her quivering. “Sympathy for the enemy 
as well as spying?” 

“T was thinking of my father just then.” 

“Ah, what about him?” 

“A retort in his laboratory broke, Herr Hauptmay 
It had in it some of a newer gas. I have been caring 
for him six months. He is just getting about, 
little again.” 

“T thought you were thinner.” Von 
squeezed her shoulder. “But it becomes you 
you are so delicately built; pretty, smal 
bones, you have!” He exulted over he 

, “These big-boned Frauen, when they hay 

fasted a bit—ugh! But you a 

. pretty, and the ethereal adorns you! 

=. . And you are not—” He frowns 

‘+ as he remembered the man she ha 

been walking with 

/ but he did not tm 

about to see wher 

Joseph had stopped o 

whether he had stopped 

at all. “You are nota 
Frau, are you, Hetty?” 

“No, Herr Hauptmann’ 
/ “Not even a patriotes 
yet?” 

Deep crimson color 
stained Hetty’s forehead 
and cheeks. “A pattiot 
ess?” she — repeated, 

without answering. 

Von Engel _laughel 
with satisfaction. “That 
is good; you are still ot 
fashioned. You will hawt 
marriage, and to one mail 
I recollect you had a sweet 
heart in the army belo 
Riga; that was he wil 
you?” 

“Ves, Herr Haupt 
mann.” 

“So he returned only 

yesterday. In the is 
given me this morning of a 
who have come to town i 
cently was one on furloug 

from the eastern army. 
seditious lot, they are now; 
he will need watching, and 
he shall have it! So yo 
have been waiting for him, trem 
Méadchen! Well, remain fait 
ful! Ha-ha! How old are y@ 
now?” Z 
“Twenty, Herr Hauptmana.” 
“A delightful age; I like ® 
But have you enough to eat? 1 
me see what you have in that ty 
basket. How many in you 
I swear they should feed you better 
the ethereal may be carried too far. I shall see that mor 
is sent you. Auf Wiederseh’n. I go on! Remember®@ 
remain old-fashioned—ha-ha!—till I see you again! As} 

Wiederseh’n!” 

He squeezed her approvingly once more, released ber 
and strode off. She remained standing, trembling, 
gazing after him; he glanced back after he had gone sev- 
eral paces and saw her watching him. He laughed 
went out of sight without again looking about. 
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Captain von 
followed he git he 
next forenoon. 
“You are tee 
prettier, ving 
dined properly,” 
com Saeed her 


and his generosity. 
household? Five? 
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tumed with eyes wet to Joseph, who had come back to 
her side. - 
“| have endangered you,” she said. 
“J failed to protect you,” he replied with a repressed 
‘et which had marked him this time that he was home. 






iptmam # More than any bluster or boast, it made her fear for him. 
°N Caring “We must not be seen together,” Hetty said, “or he 
abouts will have you sent at once to the west front where the 
danger is greatest; that is the least! You have said so 
in Engl uch since you have been home, Joseph. Some of it may 
€$ YOl- M come to him when he inquires; and he may do anything 
y; small fo you!” 
ver her, “Because of you?” 
hey have “Yes, because of me!” She sobbed a little 
you ai “and wiped her eyes. 
rs you! “J did not mean you were to blame, 
frownel  Jiehchen!” He caressed her. “TI 
she hal meant he would get me out of 
& will the way to obtain you!” 
hot tum “We must go on quickly, 
> whee ifwe go on together,” she SF, 
pped or ried. “We do not know Ff 
stoppel who watches us!” She “+ 4h» 
re not am started to run. : 
tty They found that the 
tmamn.” HE gate ahead was closed, 
atriotes MF and further on an order 
posted forbidding the ; 
colori pasage across the 
forehead # Schloss park; but there 
patti: @ was a man on guard 
epeatel, Mi who, after taking their 
ng. fames and addresses, 
laughel i Yet them out to the 
“That tvad which bounded the 
still ol MH qastle reserve on that 
vill have side. Cottages and two- 
ne mall storiéd dwellings of the 
a swe: middle-class people ex- 
+ before HF tended along this road. 
he wil It was mid-February, 
with weather severe even for 
aupt-@ thatseason in Rhenish Hesse- 
Nassau. The _ white, 
ed omy heavy smoke of undried 
he list # wood issued from such of the 
ig of all tittage chimneys as showed 
own tf % ay fire at all, for days and 
furlough # Weeks had passed since the last 


@alistribution for house-heat- 


my. A ¢ 
ing. It had been forbidden, dur- 


re now; 


ing, amd @ itg the summer and autumn, to 

So you # titthe trees of the Schloss wood 
a, tress MS for fires; indeed, the proscription 
n fait #aillstood; but lately it had been 





















are you ed. People might suppose .. 

; ‘that the sudden forbidding of fel analy 
nano. passing through the woods from usual,”"Hetty 
like #95 merely a result of their fag- defied him quietly. 
at? LA Mstealing, Hetty thought. 
hat tiny not tell to anyone that our Kaiser comes to 
n your loss,” she warned Joseph. “Particularly * 
better; Mot say it to my father.” ; 
at more y not to him?” Joseph asked, surprised at her 
mber #0 # Mather of speaking. 
n! Auf ® “Father has altered much in six months.” 

“Yes, Hetty; I saw that last night.” 

sed her thas altered more again since last night with all 
ng, you told about our enemies—and ourselves.” 
one How has he altered?” Joseph demanded. 
ned-atd HH “So that he can no longer be counted upon for what he 


may do, Joseph. Remember, I pray you, do not let him 
Bthat Ehernschloss again expects our Kaiser.” 
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She was leading Joseph on to a two-storied house, a 
little larger than its immediate neighbors, which had a 
wing devoted to her father’s home laboratory. 

The windows of this wing were blank and cold; the 
whole front of the house was unheated and deserted. 
Hetty brought Joseph in the front door only to pass at 
once to the kitchen, where a fire was burning in the stove 
and where her father and sister were. 

Her father, who had been a tall, erect and dignified 
man, was standing bent before the stove. When he looked 

up to see who had come in, it was with the 

piteous expectancy of a fond man who 

recently has lost dear ones whom he 

has not been able to abandon as dead. 
Thrice in the last two years had he 

received the official notification that 

a son of his had given his life fight- 

ing for the Fatherland; Ernst 

Stroebel knew, therefore, that all 

his boys were dead; yet when a 

door opeyged, he could not conquer 

the surge of hope that one of them 
might appear. His dear wife Hed- 
wig had died here in. this 
house—‘“‘from natural causes,” 
the doctor said, though the 
truth was that she had 
starved, her system un- 
able to assimilate the new 
scientific diet of substi- 
tutes which somehow had 
kept life in the others. 
Stroebel had buried her; 
yet he found himself still 
expecting her also to appear 
again. 

He saw that it was his 
“baby,” his little Hetty, who 
had come in, and he called 
to her affectionately: 

“My little Hetty!” 
Then the draft following the 
opening of the door caused some 
smoke to escape into the room, 
and he coughed and choked 
pitifully, catching to-a chair to 
f hold himself up. His breath 
' rasped and rattled in his ruined 
air-passages. Hetty ran to him, 
and unable to aid him, she hugged 
him in her arms, soothing and 
reassuring, until his breath came 
less torturingly. She got him 
seated in a chair, the sweat of 
the struggle for breath and 
the fear of death cold upon 
him. 

“And when the voice of 
God,’” he wheezed to him- 
self, “‘and when at last the 
voice of God called to him, 
he saw himself alone upon 
the earth in the midst of 
phantoms, sad and beyond 

all number. And when the voice 
of God—’” he began over again. 
“What is it?” Joseph whispered to Hetty 
when she drew back to him. 

“He is thinking of our Kaiser!” she answered. “It 
is the way Father has been for many months since Emil’s 
death followed that of my other brothers, and my mother 
went, and he has been so weak. There was a drawing 
by Raemaekers which some one got to him and which he 
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kept, though it meant his death if anyone found it. The 
picture was the one, I think, which led to His Majesty’s 
putting the price upon Raemaekers’ ted. It showed-His 
Majesty at the moment of death, which had come to him 
suddenly; he was in uniform and helmet; and the moment 
before, there might have been many strong soldiers about 
him; but at the instant of death they all disappeared, and 
in their places appeared only the ghosts of the dead, old 
men and young, women and girls and little babies, all 
of whom had died through the war; and below was what 
Father has been saying: ‘And when the voice of God 
called to him, he saw himself alone upon the earth in 
the midst of phantoms, sad and without number,’ ” 

Stroebel was repeating-it again when his daughter Luisa 
stopped him. She would have made a move to aid her 
father when he was struggling for breath had not her 
younger sister come. Luisa was not callous; but her 
strength was less than Hetty’s. She had been married 
seven months before to Unteroffizicr Rolf Sorge of the 
army facing the British in Flanders. For many weeks, 
on account of her approaching maternity, her portion 
of the family ration had been perhaps twice that of 
Hetty’s; but Luisa had become gaunt, not ethereal. Her 
skin, instead of becoming delicately shell-like in pink- 
ness, was yellow and dry; her deep blue eyes, very like 
Hetty’s, had become too big; and her brown hair had lost 
all luster. It was long before Christmas when she last 
had heard from her husband; and if he had had fur- 
loughs, none had brought him home since summer. 

“You looked at the casualty lists?” Luisa gazed from 
her sister to Joseph dully. 

“Yes, Luisa,” Hetty said. “And I sfayed till I got 
near enough to read every name upon all—wounded and 
missing as well as killed. Rolf’s name was not on any.” 

Luisa’s eyes burned with resentment. “That means 
nothing! The casualty lists! They are weeks and months 
behind now, and falser than ever, too. Think of Ada 
Lund’s husband! Had it not been Rolf’s shovel which 
scraped the disk from his body in the mud, who would 
know about him yet? As far as the official lists say, he 
is alive yet; and Rolf found him months ago.” 


ETTY saw that her father’s watery eyes stared pite- 
ous'y at Luisa as she spoke; but Luisa did not notice. 

Like the many, many millions of her famishing sort, her 
whole thought had gone to food. “What did you get 
to-day?” she demanded, taking the market-basket from 
Hetty and turning out its miserable booty upon the table. 
She always said that she had ceased to expect sufficient 
and decent food and that she had become used to the 
brown lumps which now went for war-bread, the des- 
iccated ounces of potato- or pea-meal or—on lucky days— 
some unidentifiab'e strip which might be horse-meat, or 
walrus brought down by the Swedes from the Arctic Sea; 
but always, when the daily dole arrived, she complained 
with violent bitterness. So now, wrapped in her own 
troub'es, she noticed nothing unusual between her sister 
and Joseph; but Hetty was aware that her father’s b'ood- 
shot eyes—his gas had had the doub'e virtue of attack- 
ing eyes as well as lungs—watched her and Joseph cease- 
less'y. Several times he started to speak; but except for 
coughing, he remained silent and bent over until Luisa, 
her morning’s energy spent, went to her room to rest. 

“What threatens you two?” Stroebel demanded then. 

“Nothing, Papa.” 

“Say the truth to me, Téchterlein. I can observe; 
neither of you are as you were earlier!”’ 

“No; we are not,” Joseph put in. “A Captain von 
[:ngel stopped her—” 

“Captain von Engel!” Stroebel cried, straightening with 
a wince and standing up. 

“He stopped Hetty, sending me on—” Joseph con- 
tinued. 
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“So he is back, is he?” Stroebel broke in again, Swinging 
to Hetty. 

“Yes, Papa.” 

“TI see!- What did he say to you? What has he done» 
Stroebel demanded fiercely when she hesitated. 

“He’s done nothing, tapa—omiy he said that he like 
me very much.”’ 

“Ha!” 

“And she was not to marry me!” Joseph finished, 

“Ha! That is it, is it? Isee! For Captain von Ejigg 
will be detained here awhile, and he approves of yoy 
Hetty, my little daughter! Von Engel, the harbinger of 
His Majesty! The stormy petrel preceding the hurricane 
of the All Highest!” His voice rose to a shrill crow, 
then cracked and broke to the wheeze. “So he is coming 
here again, the All Highest!” he cried, his fury tray 
ferred, with the sudden shift of rage, from von Engel tp 
his master. “Our Kaiser hides at the Ehernschloss ong 
more to rest while he sends his doubles out to endure dap. 
ger for him and to fool his people. Well he knows he 
needs them! His enemies among his own people hay 
become so many and so desperate that he must disarm 
in these days, even his own soldiers who are not of bis 
personal guard, when he passes. Yea! And in certaip 
places he dare hot go, even when all are disarmed, It 
is plain how it is! Here comes an eyewitness who hg 
seen His Majesty. ‘He looks scarcely as old as his ag 
would suggest,’ says this one. ‘The complexion clear, the 
carriage erect, the step elastic, not the s‘ightest indi 
tion of weariness.’ That very week another interview 
him elsewhere who finds him very gray and pale, much 
worn; a third testifies to an appearance in between. 

“How is that? Well, it is known that even in timesd 
peace he sometimes had the actor Schmalz to appear it 
places for him to save him inconveniences. Now, to sat 
him from death, he requires not only Schmalz but tw 
or three—perhaps a dozen—other doub'es; who knows? 
So again he will be sending them around while he hide 
here! For his people, even on the Rhine, no longer at 
to be trusted!” 

He hobbled to the tab!e where Hetty had laid out the 
food. “It is not that sixty millions are brought to ths 
or worse; it is not that I—and millions like myself, ma 
and women, old and young—have the care of the authot 
ties so long as we are strong and clever to devise new 
ways of slaughter, and when we cease to be of use aft 
cast aside like dogs to starve. It is not that we af 
beginning to learn from events on the Russian front, and 
from the scraps of truth which such as Joseph bring & 
how we were led into this war, how we who trusted and 
were patriotic were lied to, fooled and deceived to make 
ourselves infamous—” 

“Papa!” Hetty cried. “Still yourself!” © 


























































TROEBEL laughed bitterly and coughed. “I am brave 
am I not, wheezing these things to my daughter ag 

her sweetheart in my kitchen? Ah, well, I am not dow 
yet! He shall see that I still have strength to strike-@ 
strike for an end to the war and liberation of our 
from this monstrous s'aughter!” 

“He, Papa? Whom do you mean?” 

“His Majesty, our Kaiser—the All Highest War 
Look and see, Hetty, that your sister is as'eep.” 

Hetty hesitated, trying to calm her father; then si 
went to Luisa’s door; she closed it and returned. : 

“T will tell you about Rolf now,” he said. “Rolf 8 
not dead or captured or wounded; nor has he been. I 
have found out; he has merely ‘married’ once or (0% 
more since last summer; nor was our Luisa his first 
He had at least one woman earlier, still living!” 

“My poor Luisa!” Hetty recoiled, flushing deep as 
gazed from her father to Joseph. : 

“But I scarcely surprise you, I see,” her father 0 
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The police searched the cottage where Joseph Bolland lived with his mother. Immediately Joseph received orders to present himself at 
the station for dispatch to the west front. 





i. “What Rolf has done to our Luisa is no longer 
Pitishable crime; it has become honorable conduct, 
uraged by the authorities in Germany to-day. I know 
Ebeyond doubt you, Joseph, have been instructed to 
Bahe; I know that my little daughter here—my baby 
uity—has been exhorted by the state to become what 
mised to consider the lowest and most depraved of 
fen, all in the name of patriotism. But they shall not 
her! They have taken my wife! They have taken 

= 0S; my three boys sleep under the Flanders sod! 
By have ruined my elder daughter; my baby alone 
mms! They shall not have her, I say! Though there 
(me 2 condition of things where beasts like Captain 
‘Engel may do, more than ever, what they wish, yet 
a shall be visited, I say. The penalty shall 


He stood Swaying and with his weak eyes streaming 
emis fury; then suddenly he left them and stumbled 
°wn room. 


Hetty started after him; but as he shut his door, she 
turned back and gazed aghast at Joseph. 

“My Hetty!” he cried to her, offering his arms. 

“No—no!” She thrust him off, her blue eyes agonized 
with dread. 

“My Hetty, what Rolf has done does not make you hate 
me?” he asked. 

“Hate you, dear Joseph? I could never do that—nor 
distrust you! What a different man you have become 
from the boy that you were that day long ago, 
Joseph, when I kissed you so happily and you kissed me, 
and you first went away with them all singing, ‘Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland iiber Alles!” 

“Tell me all that troubles you, Hetty!” 

“You have heard Father! Oh, I begged you not to let 
him learn that our Kaiser comes here. For Father, you 
see now, Father—” She was whispering and her~veice 
failed. 

“What, Hetty?” 
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“There is one,” went 

on von Engel, “who 

puts upon us the prob- 
lem of his removal.” 


“Father 
plans to kill 
him!” 

“His Majesty?” 

“Yes, Joseph. He 
has come to believe it 
would end the war, end our misery, our starvation and 
bestiality, our—our—the sort of thing, Joseph, which he 
spoke about and we all know.” 

“The assassination of the Kaiser! 
bles is not so simple as that. They will end, Hetty! Be- 
lieve that! Revolt—revolution surely will come. But 
the assassination of the Kaiser would only deter it and do 
harm, not good.” ; 

“T’ll tell Papa that!” 

“To kill our Kaiser would be, indeed, the worst thing 
for us! I have heard it talked over many times, of course, 
among the Russians who seek revolution. Even they re- 
fuse it; at best, they say, it is the stroke of the weak, the 
impatient and the afraid.” 

“But that makes it my father’s stroke, Joseph! He is 
very weak, and so near to death that he is impatient and 
afraid. One after one, he has seen us all go—my three 
brothers, my mother, now Luisa ruined, and me—me 
threatened while he is barely alive. And he has never 
been a man to do nothing. He cannot die without at- 
tempting some stroke in protest. You heard him when 
we came in, brooding—brooding as so many times before 
on the death of our Kaiser. He pictures His Majesty 
before him at the moment of death when the voice of God 
at last calls him and he is surrounded by the phantoms 
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Ending our trou- 
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of all who have gone in this war—my mother ay 
brothers, my aunt and her sons and all tly 
rest of the wraiths, sad and beyond ny. 
ber. And my father would be the vig 
&. of God to call our Kaiser and Visit that 
y upon him. ‘I—the voice of God! I 
have heard Papa whisper it again aj 
again. 

“But how could he strike, Hetty? 
He is a broken man.” 

“Yes; but he has slain, they 
say, two army corps of our em 
mies with substances they coulf 
not see or hear or smell or fed 
until it killed them. When og 

Kaiser comes here, could eye 

His Majesty be safe? Oh, if 
Mamma _ were here, sh 
_ would know what to gy 
Pa, ) to him! Yet—oh, J 
= would not call her back 
i No, I would not call 
¢ ? any 
woman back to our coup 
try to-day! Oh, my poor 
poor Luisa! Poor Papal’ 

“At least, we can look 
out for him.” Joseph 
comforted her with arms 
about her. “And vo 
Engel shall not ham 
you!” 

But she made excuse to 
send him away. - What 
could Joseph do against 
Captain von Engel of th 
escort of His Maijesty? 
Joseph could only destroy 

himself without helping 

her; and Captain va 

Engel, she was well 

aware, was watchin 

both Joseph and he 
now. 

She got proof of tha 
very soon after Joseph was gone, when she saw 4 mal 
approaching the house from the direction of the Schlos. 
He proved to be one of the soldier servants, and he ‘tar 
ried a basket heaped high with things, and of no little 
weight. When he reached the kitchen door and knocked, 
Hetty waited, trembling; then she went to the door and 
opened it. 

“Compliments of Herr Hauptmann von Engel!” The 
soldier presented the basket. “Sausage, good bread, jelly 
potted tongue,” the man hungrily enumerated items of is 
burden. 

“T cannot take it!” Hetty refused. 

“The order, then, is to leave it,” the soldier said; and 
he put the basket down in the snow and went off. Hetty 
left it there while she tried to think what best tod 
She went to her room for a few moments during Wil 
she heard Luisa stirring and going to the kitchen. The 
outer door opened and shut, and Hetty in sudden 
rushed back to the kitchen. 

Her sister Luisa—gaunt, half-starved Luisa—had a 
covered the basket and brought it in. She had sate 
with it in her lap while she snatched from it the delicate, 
well-flavored food which she devoured recklessly. 

“Luisa!” Hetty cried in reproach. “What are 
doing?” 

“Food! “Good foot 
I found it!” 

“You must not eat it!” 

“Why?” Luisa’ continued to devour 


Good food!” Luisa returned. 


“Tt was bese 
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our door. It is good—oh so, so good, Hetty! Here, have himself to appear to feel flattered at a call from Captain 













d num. some; share it! Call Papa!” von Engel. 

e voice Hetty drew back, refusing the food for herself; but she “You are able to do a little work again, I hear,” von 

sit that could not take it away from Luisa. Besides, all might Engel proceeded rapidly. 

od!’ | as well be used as some. There was nothing to do now “Yes—a little, at times,” admitted Stroebel. 

ain and & but to keep it. “That is excellent. I hoped it was so. We need your 

aid again, Herr Stroebel.” 
Hetty? APTAIN VON ENGEL followed his gift the next “Yes, Herr Hauptmann?” Stroebel replied, watching 
forenoon. He rang and knocked imperatively until von Engel more closely. 

n, they # Hetty, who happened to be alone in the house with her “T will tell you frankly; I know you always can be 

ur en father, had to admit him. trusted implicitly,” von Engel went on, with oily flat- 

y could “You are even prettier, having dined properly,” he tery. 

or feel complimented her and his generosity, putting his hand “IT have been, Herr Hauptmann,” Stroebel replied 

hen our upon her. quietly. 

Id even “J have not dined differently from usual,” Hetty defied “Precisely! So the task is this: There are, as you 
Oh, if} him quietly. surely know, several low persons who are taking the basest 

re, she “So? Why not? You tell me my pig of a servant advantage of the present difficulties within the Empire to 
to sy @ stole—” harass and embarrass our High Command.” 

-oh, | “No,” Hetty said. “He left all here; my family have Stroebel nodded patiently. 

at back appreciated your gift, Herr Hauptmann, but not I.” ““Most of these may be disregarded,” went on von Engel. 

call any “So? You have been so well fed by others, perhaps?” “Their influence quickly passes, or they may be punished 

Ir COU “No, Herr Hauptmann.” with the severity which they merit. There is one of these 

1Y poor, “Then why have you not eaten? To be insolent to  Socialist-radical dog-swine who has been causing the great- 






Papal” me? Who is that there?” von Engel demanded at a sound’ est annoyance to the High Command and all loyal Ger- 
an look@™ from the rear. ‘“‘That swinish sweetheart I’ve forbidden mans like ourselves but who, because of the treacherous 













oseph qu?” unrest of the low people, puts upon us the problem of his 
th arms “My father, Herr Hauptmann.” removal in such a manner that no one will suspect that 
nd von “Where is he?” he did not die—he is not a young man, so let us say— 
- harm “In the kitchen. He is not strong; that is where the of heart failure. It is preferable, indeed, that death come 
fire is.” upon him when he is alone and engaged in some such 
xcuse to ‘Tell him to come here; and light that fire there.” ordinary occupation as walking. He will be alone, yet 
What % He motioned toward the fireplace where a fire was set. within the observation of others, perhaps; he will fall 
against "Yes, Herr Hauptmann.” dead without the suspicion of violence. You are able to 
| of the Captain von Engel unbuttoned his coat and stood be- follow me?” 
Majesty? fore the fire with his back to Hetty and to her father, “Quite easily, Herr Hauptmann,” Stroebel assured. 
 desttoy who came in and stood waiting. Ostensibly von Engel “The responsibility was given me to select the investi- 





was warming himself, oblivious of the chemist; in fact, 
fe had glanced at Stroebel and was entirely given to 
thought about him. For von Engel’s glance had dis- 
@vered that Stroebel was a fated man and knew it; 
amd von Engel had become uneasy in regard to fated men 
who knew their certain nearness to death. 


gator-chemist who could be trusted with 
so extraordinarily delicate an opera- 
tion. If Ernst Stroebel, I said, re- 
tains but a part of his powers which 
gave us that gas which saved many 
army corps to our High Command, 










































t of tht “Good morning, Herr Stroebel.” Von Engel turned this task is nothing to him. But 
y 3 Male abuptly. “You may go,” he said to Hetty. “Close the perhaps I have underestimated 
» Schloss. door.” the difficulties; what is re- 
1 het “She went away; her father held himself up as erect as quired may be _ impos- 
no little possible. sible.” 

knocke, B “Tam glad to ie see you are so well “Not impossible, not 


lecovered,”’ von 
“I do well 
mann,” Stroebel 


Engel complimented. 
enough, Herr Haupt- 
said. He forced 


impossible at all, Herr 
Hauptmann! Entirely 
attainable, [I assure 
you!” 

Von Engel smiled. 
“Very well; we shall 
see.’ And he turned 










“l am brave, am I not, wheez- 
ing these things to my daughter 
— and her sweetheart 

in my kitchen? He 
| shall see that I still 












said; and away with satisfacti 

3 - eile away with satisfaction. 
ff. rd me = al He had put the matter 
st to ¢ just right, he flat- 
ng ¥ tered himself. 


Not only had 
he assignea the 
task to one 
who was master 











ond of death-doses of 
eo extreme subtlety, but 
are he had brought to 4 


' despairing man the in- 

Af, ' ee Te spiration of a call from 

ood fod Le ey i, wt ae % his Fatherland which he 
f tiene had faithfully served. 

Stroebel, holding 

composure with (Con- 

tinued on page rog) 
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lonely California beach in 1850 and plunged into the wilder- 
ness to seek his fortune. He found it in the mighty red- 
wood forests of Humboldt County. His was the first 
sawmill in all that region; about it grew up the town of Sequoia. 

Late in life Cardigan married the daughter of a sea-captain. 
For a time life smiled on him; and then, after the birth of her 
son, his wife died. 

Some hours later John Cardigan took his woods-boss Mc- 
Tavish with him to a little amphitheater in the forest, sur- 
rounded by a wall of redwoods of such dimensions that even 
the woods-boss was struck with wonder. Against the prevail- 
ing twilight of the surrounding forest the sunlight descended like 
a halo, and where it struck the ground, John Cardigan paused. 

“Take two men from the section-gang, McTavish,” he 
ordered, “and have them dig her grave here. She loved this 
spot, McTavish, and she called the valley her Valley of the 
Giants. She was like this sunbeam, McTavish.” 

John Cardigan’s son Bryce grew to a fine young manhood in 
Sequoia, and then his father sent him away to Princeton to 
finish his education. Meanwhile Cardigan exhausted his timber 
near Sequoia and moved his woods-crew to a block of timber 
he owned on the San Hedrin River. He planned to float his 
fogs down the river at the time of high water, but the freshet 
carried the logs far out across Humboldt Bar and many were 
taken out to sea by the tide. 

When Bryce arrived at Red Bluff, on his home-coming, Shir- 
ley Sumner, the attractive niece of Colonel Pennington, got off 
the same train; and so the two made the long motor-trip to 
Sequoia together. 

Bryce found his father grief-stricken—and nearly blind. 

“Sonny,” cried the old man, ‘““—oh, I’m so glad you're back! 
I’ve missed you. Bryce, I’m whipped. I’ve lost your heritage, 
your redwood trees—even your mother’s Valley of the Giants.” 

Next day old John explained to Bryce what had happened. 
When the logging down the San Hedrin River had proved a 
failure, Cardigan had abandoned work on his holdings there 
until the coming of the railroad should make it more feasible. 
And in order to continue his business, he had bought six thou- 
sand acres on the other side of Sequoia in Township Nine. 
Next to this land his friend Bill Henderson had owned a block 
of redwood land. And with Cardigan he had made a deal: 
Cardigan had loaned Henderson money to build a logging rail- 
road and had provided him with a mill-site. In return Hender- 
son had contracted to haul Cardigan’s logs at a specified rate for 
ten years. 

But Henderson had died. And his sons had sold land, rail- 
road and contract to a newcomer, Colonel Pennington, who 
hated Cardigan and planned to freeze him out. Pennington was 
hauling Cardigan’s logs as dilatorily as possible; and he refused 
to renew the contract. So now, with the San Hedrin property 
proved unavailable and without sufficient funds to build a rail- 
road of their own, the Cardigans faced ruin. 

Bryce immediately took over the business from his nearly 
blind father, discharged the drunken old woods-boss McTavish 
and gave his daughter Moira a position in the office. 

Then one day, on a visit to the Valley of the Giants, Bryce 
found a giant redwood felled by vandal hands, crushing his 
mother’s gravestone. The purpose had apparently been the 


] ‘ine CARDIGAN landed from a topsail schooner on a 
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theft of a burl—an 
eccentric growth on the tree valued 
highly. 

Bryce shrewdly guessed the burl had been stolen by Rondeau, 
Pennington’s woods-boss, for his employer. And when a day 
or two later he dined at Pennington’s at Shirley’s invitation and 
saw the burl panels of the dining-room, he was certain—and he 
hinted to the Colonel that he intended “taking Rondeau apart 
to see what makes him go.” Next morning he called at Pen d 
























nington’s office and asked for a renewal of the log-hauling con- 
tract. The Colonel refused. Bryce then directly accused 
Pennington of knowing Rondeau had stolen the burl-redwood 
for him. The Colonel denied it, ordered Bryce from his office— ulot 





and forbade his future acquaintance with Miss Sumner. Her 
Next afternoon Bryce went to Pennington’s camp—whither sure 
the Colonel and Shirley Sumner had come also. Promptly whi 
Bryce sought out and attacked Rondeau. Young Cardigan’ and 
boxing tactics were winning against the rough-and-tumble fighter ti 
when Pennington, standing behind Bryce, shoved him forward om 
into the woods-boss’ grip. But Bryce crippled Rondeau witha relat 
wrist-lock and forced him to confess that he had stolen the burl. Wont 
In a Berserk rage, Bryce picked up the woods-boss and her ¢ 
hurled him bodily at Pennington, knocking the Colonel flat man. 
and breathless. Shirley Sumner ran forward ana knelt over A 
her uncle. “You coward!” she cried to Bryce. “I'll never Card 
speak to you again as long as I live.” ton’s 
The rest of the woods-crew attacked Bryce, but he drove @ 4, 
them off with an ax. Later, riding back on the log-train— t 7 
Shirley and her uncle were in the caboose,—Bryce found the emp 
train had broken away from its engine and was running away lovab 
down the steep grade. At great risk, Bryce succeeded in cu As al 
ting loose the caboose and stopping it with the brakes befor her, | 
the rest of the train ahead left the tracks and plunged to @ sidera 
destruction. was ir 
GHELEY expressed her gratitude to Bryce and tried to be a 
friendly again, but because of his enmity for Penningtoi to th 
and because of his risky financial position, Bryce did not permit ’ 
himself to respond in kind. This financial situation was inde one ni 
desperate. Bryce contrived to borrow money for rummilg comm 
expenses from Pennington’s bank, but he knew the Colo for lit 
was only allowing the Cardigans more rope with which © § Mable 
hang themselves. And when old John Cardigan at last ga & his ynj 





in and offered to sell the Valley of the Giants to Penningt0 @ tive 4 
that wily old fox withdrew his offer. Bryce, however, went! : 
San Francisco and came back with hope. For one Gregoty, 
the Scotch president of the Trinidad Lumber Company, whi 
owned redwood land beyond the Cardigan and Penni 
holdings in Township Nine, had consented to lend him monty 
with which to build a railroad paralleling Pennington’s, provi™ 
the Cardigans would haul the Trinidad logs to Sequoia 
and provide them with a mill-site. And then another mit 
happened: one Judge Moore on behalf of an anonymous ¢ 
offered a hundred ‘thousand dollars for the Valley of im 
Giants, and the deal was closed. 
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.ondeau, 
n a day 
tion and 
—and he CHAPTER XX 
au apart 
he Pe: OT the least of the traits which formed Shiriey 
pte Sumner’s character was pride. Proud people 
redwood quite usually are fiercely independent and metic- 
- office— ulousiy honest—and Shirley’s pride was monumental. 
r. Hers was the pride of lineage, of womanhood, of an as- 
—whither sured station in life, combined with that other pride 
-romptly which is rather difficult of definition without verbosity 
wer and is perhaps better expressed in the terse and illumi- 
ee nating phrase “a dead-game sport.” Unlike her precious 
o witht relative, unlike the majority of her sex, Shirley had a 
the burl wonderfully balanced sense of the eternal fitness of things; 
oss and fj her code of honor resembled that of a very gallant gentle- 
onel man. She could love well and hate well. 
relt over A careful analysis of Shirley’s feelings toward Bryce 
‘ll nevet | Cardigan immediately following the incident in Penning- 
an ton’s woods, had showed her that under more propitious 
taille arcumstances she might have fallen in love with that 
Be tempestuous young man in sheer recognition of the many 
ing away lovable and manly qualities she had discerned in him. 
4 in cu AS an offset to the credit side of Bryce’s account with 
os before her, however, there appeared certain debits in the con- 
unged to sideration of which Shirley always lost her temper and 
Was Immediately quite certain she loathed the unfortunate 
man. 
sat rs He had been an honored and (for aught Shirley knew 
ot permit to the contrary) welcome guest in the Pennington home 
as indeed | °° night, and the following day had assaulted his host, 
- running  COMMitted great bodily injuries upon the latter’s employees 
, Colon # for little or no reason save the satisfaction of an abomi- 


which to nable temper, made threats of further violence, declared 
last . his unfaltering enmity to her nearest and best-loved rela- 


ive, and in the next breath had had the insolence to 









Pree Prate of his respect and admiration for her. Indeed, 
ny, Wh M Cogitating on this latter incongruity, Shirley recalled 
onningto t the extraordinary fellow had been forced rather 
m money abruptly to check himself in order to avoid a fervid decla- 
provided § "ation of love! And all of this under the protection of 
joia oo HB double-bitted ax, one eye on her and the other on his 
xr mirsce HE themies, 

ous o However, all of these grave crimes and misdemeanors 





really insignificant compared with his crowning of- 
What had infuriated Shirley was the fact that 
ted, 1917-18, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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she had been at some pains to inform Bryce Cardigan 
that she loathed him—whereat he had looked her over 
coolly, grinned a little and declined to believe her! Then, 
seemingly as if fate had decreed that her futility should 
be impressed upon her still further, Bryce Cardigan had 
been granted an opportunity to save, in a strikingly calm, 
heroic and painful manner, her and her uncle from cer- 
tain and horrible death, thus placing upon Shirley an 
obligation that was as irritating to acknowledge as it 
was futile to attempt to reciprocate. 

That was where the shoe pinched. Before that day 
was over she had been forced to do one of two things— 
acknowledge in no uncertain terms her indebtedness to 
him, or remain silent and be convicted of having been, 
in plain language, a rotter. So she had telephoned him 
and purposely left ajar the door to their former friendly 
relations. 

Monstrous! He had seen the open door and deliberately 
slammed it in her face. Luckily for them both she had 
heard, all unsuspected by him as he slowly hung the 
receiver on the hook, the soliloquy wherein he gave her 
a pointed hint of the distress with which he abdicated 
——-which knowledge was all that deterred her from de- 
spising him with the fervor of a woman scorned. 


ESOLUTELY Shirley set herself to the task of for- 

getting Bryce when, after the passage of a few 
weeks, she realized that he was quite sincere in his 
determination to forget her. Frequent glimpses of him 
on the streets of Sequoia, the occasional mention of his 
name in The Sequoia Sentinel, the very whistle of Cardi- 
gan’s mill, made her task a difficult one; and presently 
in desperation she packed up and departed for an in- 
definite stay in the southern part of the State. At the 
end of six weeks, however, she discovered that absence 
had had the traditional effect upon her heart and found 
herself possessed of a great curiosity to study the villain 
at short range and discover, if possib!e, what new rascality 
he might be meditating. About this time, a providential 
attack of that aristocratic ailment, gout, having laid 
Colonel Pennington low, she told herself her duty lay in 
Sequoia, that she had Shirley Sumner in hand at last and 
that the danger was over. In consequence, she returned 
to Sequoia. 
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The fascination which a lighted candle holds for a 
moth is too well known to require further elucidation 
here. In yielding one day to a desire to visit the Valley 
of the Giants, Shirley told herself that she was going 
there to gather wild blackberries. She had been think- 
ing of a certain blackberry-pie, which thought naturally 
induced reflection on Bryce Cardigan and reminded Shir- 
ley of her first visit to the Giants under the escort of a 
boy in knickerbockers. She had a very vivid remem- 
brance of that little amphitheater with the sunbeams fall- 
ing like a halo on the plain tombstone; she wondered 
if the years had changed it all and decided that there 
could not possibly be any harm in indulging a very nat- 
ural curiosity to visit and investigate. 


ER meeting with Moira McTavish that day, and the 

subsequent friendship formed with the woods-boss’ 
daughter, renewed all her old apprehensions. On the 
assumption that Shirley and Bryce were practically 
strangers to each other (an assumption which Shirley, 
for obvious reasons, did not attempt to dissipate), Moira 
did not hesitate to mention Bryce very frequently. To 
her he was the one human being in the world utterly 
worth while, and it is natural for women to discuss, fre- 
quently and at great length, the subject nearest their 
hearts. In the three stock subjects of the admirable sex 
—man, dress and the ills that flesh is heir to—man 
readily holds the ascendancy; and by degrees Moira— 
discovering that Shirley, having all the dresses she re- 
quired (several dozen more, in fact) and being neither 
subnormal mentally nor fragile physically, gave the last 
two topics scant attention—formed the habit of expatiat- 
ing at great length on the latter. Moira described Bryce 
in minute detail and related to her eager auditor little 
unconscious daily acts of kindness, thoughtfulness or 
humor performed by Bryce—his devotion to his father, 
his idealistic attitude toward the Cardigan employees, his 
ability, his industry, the wonderful care he bestowed upon 
his fingernails, his marvelous taste in neckwear, the boy- 
ishness of his lighter and the mannishness of his serious 
moments. And presently, little by little, Shirley’s resent- 
‘ment against him faded, and in her heart was born a 
great wistfulness bred of the hope that some day she 
would meet Bryce Cardigan on the street and that he 
would pause, lift his hat, smile at her his compelling 
smile and forthwith proceed to bully her into being 
friendly and forgiving—browbeat her into admitting her 
change of heart and glorying in it. 

To this remarkable state of mind had Shirley Sumner 
attained at the time old John Cardigan, leading his last 
little trump in a vain hope that it would enable him to 
take the odd trick in the huge game he had played for 
fifty years, decided to sell his Valley of the Giants. 

Shortly after joining her uncle in Sequoia, Shirley had 
learned from the Colonel the history of old man Cardi- 
gan and his Valley of the Giants, or as the towns- 
people called it, Cardigan’s Redwoods. Therefore she was 
familiar with its importance to the assets-of the La- 
guna Grande Lumber Company, since, while that quarter- 
section remained the property of John Cardigan, two 
thousand five hundred acres of splendid timber owned 
by the former were rendered inaccessible. Her uncle had 
explained to her that ultimately this would mean the 
tying up of some two million dollars, and inasmuch as 
the Colonel never figured less than five per cent return 
on anything, he was in this instance facing a net loss 
of one hundred thousand dollars for each year obstinate 
John Cardigan persisted in retaining that quarter-section. 

“T’d gladly give him a hundred thousand for that 
miserable little dab of timber and let him keep a couple 
of acres surrounding his wife’s grave, if the old feol would 
only listen to reason,” the Colonel had complained bit- 
terly to her. “I’ve offered him that price a score of 
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times, and he tells me blandly the property isn’t for sale 
Well, he who laughs last laughs best, and if I can’t gy 
that quarter-section by paying more than ten times wha 
it’s worth in the open market, I'll get it some other way, 
if it costs me a million.” 

“How?” Shirley had queried at the time. 

“Never mind, my dear,” he had answered darkly. “Yoq 
wouldn’t understand the procedure if I told you. fj 
have to run all around Robin Hood’s barn and put upg 
deal of money, one way or another, but in the end fj 
get it all back with interest—and Cardigan’s Redwoods! 
The old man can’t last forever, and what with his fool 
methods of doing business, he’s about broke, anyhow, | 
expect to do business with his executor or his receiver 
within a year.” 

Shirley, as explained in a preceding chapter, had been 
present the night John Cardigan, desperate and brought 
to bay at last, had telephoned Pennington at the latter's 
home, accepting Pennington’s last offer for the Valley of 
the Giants. The cruel triumph in the Colonel’s handsom 
face as he curtly rebuffed old Cardigan had been too ap 
parent for the girl to mistake; recalling her conversation 
with him anent the impending possibility of his’ doing 
business with John Cardigan’s receiver or executor, she 
realized now that a crisis had come in the affairs of the 
Cardigans, and across her vision there flashed again th 
vision of Bryce Cardigan’s homecoming—of a tall of 
man with his trembling arms clasped around his boy, with 
grizzled cheek laid against his son’s, as one who, seek 
ing comfort through bitter years, at length had found it 

Presently another thought came to Shirley. She knew 
Bryce Cardigan was far from being indifferent to her 
she had given him his opportunity to be friendly with 
her again, and he had chosen to ignore her, though sorely 
against his will. For weeks Shirley had pondered ths 
mysterious action, and now she thought she caught 
glimpse of the reason underlying it all. In Sequoia, Brywe 
Cardigan was regarded as the heir to the throne of Hum 
boldt’s first timber-king, but Shirley knew now that@ 
a timber-king, Bryce Cardigan bade fair to wear a tins 
crown. Was it this knowledge that had led him to av@id 
her? ‘ 

“T wonder,” she mused. “He’s proud. Perhaps @ 
realization that he will soon be penniless and shor 
his high estate has made him chary of acquiring 
friends in his old circle. Perhaps if he were secure m@ 
business affairs— Ah, yes! Poor boy! He was despem 
for fifty thousand dollars!” Her heart swelled. @ 
Bryce, Bryce,” she murmured, “I think I’m beginm™ 
to understand some of your fury that day in the wou 
It’s all a great mystery, but I’m sure you didn’t ima 
to be so—so terrible. .Oh, my dear, if we ‘had only ae 
tinued to be the good friends we started out to be, 
haps you’d let me help you now. For what oot 
money if one cannot help one’s dear friends in dist’ 
Still, I know you wouldn’t let me help you, for mé 
your stamp cannot borrow from a woman, no ma 
how desverate their need. And yet—you only me 
paltry fifty thousand dollars!” 


HIRLEY carried to bed with her that night theg 
of the Cardigans, and in the morning she telepl 

Moira McTavish and invited the latter to lunch will 
at home that noon. It was in her mind to question 
with a view to acquiring: additional information. 
Moira came, Shirley saw that she-had been weepilifaas 

“My poor Moira!” she said, putting her arms am 
her visitor. “What has happened to. distress you?® 
your father come back to Sequoia? ..Forgive me 10h 
ing. You never mentioned him; but I have 2e@™ 
There, there, dear! Tell me all about it.” 

Moira laid her ‘head on Shirley’s shoulder and 8 
for several minutes. Then, “It’s Mr. Bryce,” she 
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“Td dadly die for him,” Moira answered simply. ‘Oh, Miss Shirley, you don’t know him the way we who work:for fam do. If you did, you'd love 
him too. You couldn't help it, Miss Shirley.” 
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“He’s so unhappy. Something’s happened; they’re going 
to sell Cardigan’s Redwoods; and they—don’t want to. 
Old Mr. Cardigan is home—ill; and just before I left 
the office, Mr. Bryce came in—and stood a moment look- 
ing—at me—so tragically I—I asked him what had hap- 
pened. Then he patted my cheek—oh, I know I’m just 
one of his responsibilities—and said ‘Poor Moira! Never 
any luck!’ and went into his—private office. I waited a 
little, and then I went in too; and—oh, Miss Sumner, 
he had his head down on his desk, and when I touched 
his head, he reached up and took my hand and held it 
—and laid his cheek against it a little while—and oh, his 
cheek was wet. It’s cruel of God—to make him—un- 
happy. He’s good—too good. And—oh, I love him so, 
Miss Shirley, I love him so—and he’ll never, never know. 
I’m just one of his—responsibilities, you know; and I 
shouldn’t presume. But nobody—has ever been kind to 
me but Mr. Bryce—and you. And I can’t help loving 
people who are kind—and gentle to nobodies.” 

The hysterical outburst over, Shirley led the girl to 
her cozy sitting-room upstairs and prevailed upon the girl 
to put on one of her own beautiful negligees. Moira’s 
story—her confession of love, so tragic because so hope- 
less—had stirred Shirley deeply. She seated herself in 
front of Moira and cupped her chin in her palm. 

“Of course, dear,” she said, “you couldn’t possibly see 
anybody you loved suffer so and not feel dreadfully about 
it. And when a man like Bryce Cardigan is struck down, 
he’s apt to present rather a tragic and helpless figure. 
He wanted sympathy, Moira—woman’s sympathy, and it 
was dear of you to give it to him.” 

“T’d gladly die for him,” Moira answered simply. “Oh, 
Miss Shirley, you don’t know him the way we who work 
for him do. If you did, you’d love him too. You couldn’t 
help it, Miss Shirley.” 

“Perhaps he loves you too, Moira.” 
with difficulty. 

Moira shook her head hopelessly. ‘No, Miss Shirley. 
I’m only one of his many human problems, and he just 
wont go back on me, for old sake’s sake. We played to- 
gether ten years ago, when he u--J to spend his vaca- 
tions at our house in Cardigan’s woods, when my father 
was woods-boss. He’s Bryce Cardigan—and I—I used 
to work in the kitchen of his logging-camp.” 

“Never mind, Moira. He may love you, even though 
you do not suspect it. You mustn’t be so despairing. 
Providence has a way of working out these things. Tell 
me about his trouble, Moira.” 

“T think it’s money. He’s been terribly worried for 
a long time, and I’m afraid things aren’t going right 
with the business. I’ve felt ever since I’ve been there 
that there’s something that puts a cloud over Mr. Bryce’s 
smile. It hurts them terribly to have to sell the Valley 
of the Giants, but they have to; Colonel Pennington is 
the only one who would consider buying it; they don’t 
want him to have it—and still they have to sell to him.” 

“T happen to know, Moira, that he isn’t going to buy it.” 

“Yes, he is—but not at a price that. will do them any 
good. They have always thought he would be eager to 
buy whenever they decided to sell, and now he says he 
doesn’t want it, and old Mr. Cardigan is ill over it all. 
Mr. Bryce says his father has.lost his courage at last; 
and oh, dear, things are in such a mess. Mr. Bryce started 
to tell me all about it—and then he stopped ‘suddenly 
and wouldn’t say another word.” J 


The words came 


HIRLEY smiled. She thought she understood the rea- 

son for that. However, she did not pause to speculate 

on it, since the crying need of the present was the distribu- 
tion of a ray of sunshine to broken-hearted Moira. 

“Silly,” she chided, “how needlessly you are grieving! 

You say my uncle has declined to buy the Valley of the 

Giants?” 
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Moira nodded. “ 
““My uncle doesn’t know what he’s talking about, Moin 
T’'ll see that he does buy it. What price are the Cardigus “| 
asking for it now?” . 


“Well, Colonel Pennington has offered them a bund 
thousand dollars for it time and again, but last night he 
withdrew that offer. Then they named a price of fity 
thousand, and he said he didn’t want it at all.” 

“He needs it, and it’s worth every cent of a hundni 
thousand to him, Moira. Don’t worry, dear. He'll by 
it, because I’ll make him, and he’ll buy it immediately 
only you must promise me not to mention a single wor 
of what I’m telling you to Bryce Cardigan, or im fay 
to anybody. Do you promise?”’ 

Moira. seized Shirley’s hand and kissed it im 
“Very well, then,” Shirley continued. “That matters 
adjusted, and now we'll all be happy. Here comes Them 
with luncheon. Cheer up, dear, and remember that som 
time this afternoon you’re going to see Mr. Bryce snik 
again, and perhaps there wont be so much of a cloud ow 
his smile this time.” 





HEN Moira returned to the office of the Cardign 

Redwood Lumber Company, Shirley rang for he 
maid. “Bring me my motor-coat and hat, Thelma,” s& : 
ordered, “and telephone for the limousine.” She seatel™ tic 
herself before the mirror at her dressing-table and dust th 
her adorable nose with a powder-puff. “Mr. Sma ni 
Cardigan,” she murmured happily, “you walked rouge pap 
shod over my pride, didn’t you! Placed me underam re: 
obligation I could never hope to meet—and then ignori—% pre 
me—didn’t you? Very well, old boy. We all have om “th: 
innings sooner or later, you know, and I’m going to mit diga 
a substantial payment on that huge obligation as sm his 
aS my name is Shirley Sumner. Then, some day when tem the 
sun is shining for you again, you'll come to me and you 
very, very humble. You're entirely too independent, Mumm afte 
Cardigan, but oh, my dear, I do hope you will not net 
so much money.- I’ll be put to my wits end to gti luck 
to you without letting you know, because if your allay bark 
go to smash, you'll be perfectly intolerable. And yim idiot 


you deserve it. You're such an idiot for not loving Mot place 
She’s an angel, and I greatly fear I’m just an interfenmg ak. 
mischievous, resentful little devil seeking vengeance on—— _heav 

She paused suddenly. “No, I’ll not do that, eithe/— don’ 
she soliloquized. “TI’ll keep it myself—for an investmealgl ber 
Tll show Uncle Seth 1’m a business woman, after ig do, I 
He has had his fair chance at the Valley of the Giaiig crazy 
after waiting years for it, and now he has deliben tryin 


sacrificed that chance to be mean and vindictive. Ia "P 





afraid Uncle Seth isn’t very sporty—after what Boag she p 
Cardigan did for us that day the log-train ran away. appa 
have to teach him not to hit an old man when he's dom Sooth 
and begging for mercy. J’li buy the Valley but keep#® He cl 
identity secret from everybody; then, when Uncle # 0) 
finds a stranger in possession, he’ll have a fit, and pgm fernal 
haps, before he recovers, he’ll sell me all his Squaw will k 
timber—only he’ll never know I’m the buyer. And Wi for j 
I control the outlet—well, I think that Squaw Creek Um ffave 
ber will make an excellent investment if it’s held it or 
few years. Shirley, my dear, I’m pleased with you. oa | 
I never knew until now why men could be so devoted! ~ gy 
business. Wont it be jolly to step in between Ul Mm 
Seth and Bryce Cardigan, hold up my hand like a police amg 





man and say: ‘Stop it, boys. No fighting, éf you 
And if anybody wants to know who’s boss arow 
start something.’ ” 
And Shirley laid her head upon the dressing-table#®! 
laughed heartily. She had suddenly bethought 
Esop’s fable of the lion and the mouse! send 
When her uncle came home that night, Shiney 
served that he was preoccupied and disinclined @% 
versation. 
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“No such luck!” True to his promise, the Colonel 
it, Moira = seg called on Judge Moore bright and 
~ardigans dould be placed in &,. early the following morning. “Act 

charge ofa keeper.” Three of that little business drama 
, hundred entitled ‘The Valley of the Giants,’ 
night be my dear Judge,” he announced pleasantly. 





“T play the lead in this act. You remem- 
ber me, I hope. I played a bit in Act Two.” 








hundred “Tn so far as my information goes, sir, you’ve 
He'll buy been cut out of the cast in Act Three. I don’t 
rediately seem to find anv lines for you to speak.” 

agle worl “One line, Judge, one little line. What 





profit does your client want on that quarter- 
section?” 

“That quarter-section is not in the market, 
Colonel. When it is, I’ll send for you, since 
you’re the only logical prospect should my 
client decide to sell. And remembering how 
you butted in on politics in this county last 
fall and provided a slush-fund to beat me and 
place a crook on the Superior Court bench, in 
order to give you an edge in the many suits 
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Cardiga you are always filing or having filed against 
1g for be you, I rise to remark that you have about 
ma,” she 3 no- ten split seconds in which to disappear from 
he seateli ticed in my office. If you linger longer, I'll start 
nd dusieli this eve- throwing paper-weights.” And as if to em- 
r. Smarygg nin ig phasize his remark, the Judge’s hand closed 
ed rough paper,” she over one of the articles in question. 
under aj remarked The Colonel withdrew with what dig- 
ch open { 7 . nity he could muster. 

av Mr. Car- 4 a —— 
g to mat digan has sold # ‘ 


n as Sit his Valley of 
when tem the Giants. So 92 
ne and Wm you bought it, —~ 
adent, Mug after all?” 
1 not ned “No such 
| to get i luck!” he almost 
our affail barked. “I’m an 
And yi™m idiot. I should be 
ing Momg™ placed in charge of 
interfermm akeeper. Now, for 
unce ohm heaven’s sake, Shirley, 
xt, either, don’t discuss that tim- 
nvestme ber with me, for if you 
after al do, I'll go plain, lunatic 
he Gia crazy. I’ve had a very 
leliberattmm trying day.” 
tive. I “Poor Uncle Seth!” 
hat Brg she purred sweetly. Her 
away. apparent sympathy 
“he’s de soothed his rasped soul. 
it keep ifm He continued: 
Uncle S# “Oh, I'll get the in- 
r, and pe femal property, and it 
uaw Orig Will be worth what I have to pay 


CHAPTER XXI 


PON his return from the of- 
fice that night, Bryce Cardi- 
gan found his father had left his bed 
and was seated before the library 
fire. 
“Feeling a whole lot better to-day, 
eh, pal?” his son queried. 
John Cardigan smiled. “Yes, son,” 
he replied plaintively. “I guess I'll 
manage to live till next spring.” 
“Oh, I knew there was nothing 
wrong with you, John Cardi- 
gan, that a healthy check 
wouldn’t cure. Pen- 
nington rather jolted 
you, though, didn’t 
he?” 
“He did, Bryce. It 
* was jolt enough to be 
forced to sell that quar- 
ter—I never expected 
we'd have to do it; but 






And wie it, only it certainly does hen I li hat i 
Creek tf _ me to realize that I am a cae cane of ccctindian 
held fo t to be held up, with no an " ead iin you or my Giants, of 
ou. m sight. I’ll see Judge ' = = 4% course you won. And 
devote Wf Moore to-morrow and offer I didn’t feel so badly 
veen Une oy quick profit for his about it as I used to 
pi af That’s the game, you think I would. I sup- 
2 og Per nail ay pose that’s because there 
r0 ao hope the new owner e Aha 4 is a certain morbid pleas- 
U " ‘ Some common sense, fa 5, ure in a real sacrifice for 
g-table tele dear,” she replied, and ‘ = & | those we love. And I 
+ hersel 





. back to the piano. 
ore I greatly fear,” mn added 
. vn “that the new owner is the property the instant 
etfuir 3 most obstinate creature . ‘ I offered to sell. Hence 
ully hard to discover. his refusal—in the face of 
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never doubted but that 
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our desperate need for money to carry on until condi- 
tions improve—almost floored your old man.” 

“Well, we can afford to draw our breath now, and that 
gives us a fighting chance, partner. And right after din- 
ner you and I will sit us down and start brewing a pot of 
powerful bad medicine for the Colonel.” 

“Son, I’ve been sitting here simmering all day.” There 
was a note of the old dominant fighting John Cardigan 
in his voice now. “And it has occurred to me that even 
if I must sit on the bench and root, I’ve not reached the 
point where my years have begun to affect my thinking 
ability.” He touched his leonine head. “I’m as right 
as a fox upstairs, Bryce.” 

“Right-o, Johnny. We’ll buck the line together. After 
dinner you trot out your plan of campaign and I'll trot 
out mine; then we’ll tear them apart, select the best pieces 
of each and weld them into a perfect whole.” 


CCORDINGLY, dinner disposed of, father and son 

sat down together to prepare the plan of campaign. 

For the space of several minutes a silence settled between 

them, the while they puffed meditatively upon their cigars. 
Then the old man spoke. 

“We'll have to fight him in the dark.” 

“Why?” 

“Because if Pennington knows, or even suspects the 
identity of the man who is going to parallel his logging- 
railroad, he will throw all the weight of his truly capable 
mind, his wealth and his ruthlessness against you—ard 
you will be smashed. To beat that man, you must do 
more than spend money. You will have to outthink him, 
outwork him, outgame him; and when eventually you 
haye won, you'll know you’ve been in the fight of your 
career. You have one advantage starting out. The Colo- 
nel doesn’t think you have the courage to parallel his 
road in the first place; in the second place, he knows you 
haven’t the money; and in third place he is morally cer- 
tain you cannot borrow it, because you haven’t any col- 
lateral to secure your note. ° 

“We are mortgaged now to the limit, and our floating 
indebtedness is very large; on the face of things and ac- 
cording to the Colonel’s very correct inside information, 
we’re helpless; and unless the lumber-market stiffens very 
materially this year, by the time our hauling-contract with 
Pennington’s road expires, we’ll be back where we were 
yesterday before we sold the Giants. Pennington regards 
that hundred thousand as get-away money for us. So, 
all things considered, the Colonel will be slow to suspect 
us of having an ace in the hole; but by jinks we have it, 
and we’re going to play it.” 

“No,” said Bryce, “we’re going to let somebody else 
play it for us. The point you make—to-wit, that we must 
remain absolutely in the background—is well taken.” 

“Very well,” agreed thé old man. “Now let us proceed 
to the next point. You must engage some reliable engi- 
neer to look over the proposed route of the road and give 
us an estimate of the cost of construction.” 

“For the sake of argument we will consider that done, 
and that the estimate comes within the scope of the sum 
Gregory is willing to advance us.” 

“Your third step, then, will be to incorporate a rail- 
road company under the laws of the State of California.” 

“T think I’ll favor the fair State of New Jersey with 
our trade,” Bryce suggested dryly. “I notice that when 
Pennington bought out the Henderson interests and reor- 
ganized that property, he incorporated the Laguna Grande 
Lumber Company under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, home of the trusts. There must be some advantage 
connected with such a course.” 

“Have it your own way. boy. What’s good enough for 
the Colonel is good enough for us. Now, then, you are 
going to incorporate a company to build a road twelve 

, hi j pad. at that. That would be a 
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fatal step. Pennington would know somebody was ppj 
to build a logging-road, and regardless of who the builders 
were, he would have to fight them in self-protection. Hoy 
are you going to cover your trail, my son?” 


| hgeee pondered. “I will, to begin, have a dummy 
board of directors. Also, my road cannot be private: 
it must be a common carrier, and that’s where the she 
pinches. Common carriers are subject to the rules and 
regulations of the Railroad Commission.” 

“They are wise and just rules,” commented the old map, 
“expensive to obey at times, but quite necessary, We | 
can obey and still be happy. Objection overruled,” 

“Well, then, since we must be a common carrier, we 
might as well carry our deception stiil further and ineor. 
porate for the purpose of building a road from Sequoia 
to Grant’s Pass, Oregon, there to connect with the South 
ern Pacific.” 

John Cardigan smiled. “The old dream revived, eh? 
Well, the old jokes always bring a hearty laugh. People 
will laugh at your company, because folks up this way 
realize that the construction-cost of such a road is pm 
hibitive, not to mention the cost of maintenance, which 
would be tremendous and out of all proportion to th 
freight area tapped.” 

“Well, since we’re not going to build more than twelve 
miles of our road during the next year, and probably not 
more than ten miles additional during the present century, 
we wont worry over it. It doesn’t cost a cent more to 
procure a franchise to build a road from here to the moo. 
If we fail to build to Grant’s Pass, our franchise to build 
the uncompleted portion of the road merely lapses and 
we hold only that portion which we have constructed. 
That’s all we want to hold.” 

“How about rights of way?” 

“They will cost us very little, if anything. Most of th 
landowners along the proposed route will give us right 
of way free gratis and for nothing, just to encourage th 
lunatics. Without a railroad the land is valueless; ani 
as a common carrier they know we can condemn fight 
of way capriciously withheld—something we cannot doa 
a private road. Moreover, deeds to rights of way cal 
be drawn with a time-limit, after which they revert 0 
the original owners.” 

“Good strategy, my son! And certainly as a commo 
carrier we will be welcomed by the farmers and qaltle 
men along our short line. We can handle their freigt 
without much annoyance and perhaps at a slight profit” 

“Well, that about completes the rough outline of a 
plan. _ The next thing to do is to start and keep right m 
moving, for as old Omar has it, ‘The bird of time hath 
but a little way to flutter,’ and the birdshot is catching 
with him. We have a year in which to build our toa; 
if we do not hurry, the mill will have to shut down i 
lack of logs, when our contract with Penningtom & 
pires.” - ‘ 

“You forget the manager for our new corporalol- 
the vice-president and general manager. The man® 
engage must be the fastest and most convincing tale 
in California; not only must he be able to tell a lit 
a straight face, but he must be able to believe his om 
lies. And he must talk in millions, look millions and at 
as if a million dollars were equivalent in value toa 
stump. In addition he must be a man of real ability ® 
a person you can trust implicitly.” Ae 

“T have the very man you mention. His name se™ 
Ogilvy and only this very day I received a letter ™ 
him begging me for a small loan. I have Buck on™ 
a fifth-class San Francisco hotel.” 

“Tell me about him, Bryce.” aa 

“Don’t have to. You've just told me about him. # 
ever, I'll read you his letter. I claim there is more 
acter in a letter than in a face.” 




























































































pressed forward and thrust forth a great speckled paw for Bryce to shake. Bryce ignored it. ‘“Why, don’t you remember me?” Ogilvy demanded. 


He 
Bryce looked him in the eye and favored him with a wink. “I have never heard of you, Mr. Ogilvy. You are mistaking me for some one else.” 
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HERE Bryce read aloud: 

“ ‘Golden Gate Hotel—Rooms fifty cents—and up. 
“ ‘San Francisco, California, August fifteenth, 1916. 
““My dear Cardigan: Hark to the voice of one cry- 

ing in the wilderness; then picture to yourself the unlovely 

spectacle of a strong man crying. 

“ ‘Let us assume that you have duly considered. Now 
wind up your wrist and send me a rectangular piece of 
white, blue, green or pink paper bearing in the lower 
right-hand corner, in your clear, bold chirography, the 
magic words “Bryce Cardigan’”—with the little up-and- 
down hook and flourish which identifies your signature 
given in your serious moods and lends value to otherwise 
worthless paper. Five dollars would make me chirk up; 
ten would start a slight smile; twenty would put a beam 
in mine eye; fifty would cause me to utter shrill cries of 
unadulterated joy; and a hundred would inspire me to 
actions like unto those of a whirling dervish. 

“‘T am so flat busted my arches make hollow sounds 
as I tread the hard pavements of a great city, seeking a 
job. Pausing on the brink of despair, that destiny which 
shapes our ends inspired me to think of old times and 
happier days and particularly of that pink-and-white midg- 
et of a girl who tended the soda-fountain just back of the 
railroad station at Princeton. You stole that damsel from 
me, and I never thanked you. Then I remembered you 
were a timber-king with a kind heart and that you lived 
somewhere in California; so I looked in the telephone- 
book and found the address of the San Francisco office 
of the Cardigan Redwood Lumber Company. You have 
a mean man in charge there. I called on him, told him 
I was an old college pal of yours and tried to borrow a 
dollar. He spurned me with contumely—so much of it, 
in fact, that I imagine you have a number of such friends. 
While he was abusing me, I stole from his desk the 
stamped envelope which bears to you these tidings of 
great woe; and while awaiting your reply, be advised that 
I subsist on the bitter cud of reflection, fresh air and 
water, al! «f which, thank God, cost nothing. 

“ “My tale is soon told. When you knew me last, I 
was a prosperous young contractor. Alas! I put all 
my eggs in one basket and produced an omelet. Took 
a contract to build a railroad in Honduras. Honduras 
got to fighting with Nicaragua; the government I had 
done business with went out of business; and the Nicara- 
guan army recruited all my laborers and mounted them 
on my mules and horses, swiped all my grub and told me 
to go home. I went. Why stay? Moreover, I had an 
incentive consisting of about an inch of bayonet,—for- 
tunately not applied in a vital spot,—which accelerated 
rather than decreased my speed. 

“ ‘Hurry, my dear Cardigan. Tempest fidgets; remem- 
ber Moriarity—which, if you still remember your Latin, 
means: ‘Time flies. Remember to-morrow!” I finished 
eating my overcoat the day before yesterday. 

“ ‘Make it a hundred, and God will bless you. When 
I get it, I'll come to Sequoia and kiss you. I'll pay you 
back sometime—of course. 

“ ‘Wistfully thine—Buck Ogilvy. 

“<P. §—Delays are dangerous, and procrastination is 
the thief of time —B.’” 

John Cardigan chuckled. “I’d take Buck Ogilvy, 
Bryce. He’ll do. Is he honest?” . 

“T don’t know. He was, the last time I saw him.” 

“Then wire him a hundred. Don’t wait for the mail. 
The steamer that carries your letter might be wrecked 
and your friend Ogilvy forced to steal.” 

“T have already wired him the hundred. In all proba- 
bility he is now out whirling like a dervish.” 

“Good boy! Well, I think we’ve planned sufficient for 
the present, Bryce. You’d better leave for San Francisco 
to-morrow and close your deal with Gregory. Arrange 
with him to leave his own representative with Ogilvy to 
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keep tab on the job, check the bills and pay them as the 
fall due; and above all things, insist that Gregory shal 
place the money in a San Francisco bank, subject to th 
joint check of his representative and ours. Hire a 2004 
lawyer to draw up the agreement between you: be = 
you're right, and then go ahead—full speed. When yy 
return to Sequoia, I’ll have a few more points to give you 
I'll mull them over in the meantime.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


HEN Bryce Cardigan walked down the gangplank 
at the steamship-dock in San Francisco, the firg 
face he saw among the waiting crowd was Buck Ogilw; 
Mr. Ogilvy wore his overcoat and a joyous smile, proving 
that in so far as he was concerned, all was well with th 
world; he pressed forward and thrust forth a great speckled 
paw for Bryce to shake. Bryce ignored it. 
“Why, don’t you remember me?” Ogilvy demanded, 
“I’m Buck Ogilvy.” 
Bryce looked him fairly in the eye and favored him with 
a lightning wink. “I have never heard of you, Mr. Ogilvy, 
You are mistaking me for some one else.” . 
“Sorry,” Ogilvy murmured. “My mistake! Thought 
you were Bill Kerrick, who used to be a partner of mine. 
I’m expecting him on this boat, and he’s the speaking 
image of you.” 
Bryce nodded and passed on, hailed a taxicab and was 









driven to the San Francisco office of his company. Five 
minutes later, the door opened and Buck Ogilvy entered. 

“T was a bit puzzled at the dock, Bryce,” he explained 
as they shook hands, “but decided to play safe and then 
follow you to your office. What’s up? Have you killed 
somebody, and are the detectives on your trail? If », 
*fess up and I’ll assume the responsibility for your crime, 
just to show you how grateful I am for that hundred.” 

“No, I wasn’t being shadowed, Buck, but my principal 
oy was coming down the gangplank right behind me, 
an ae 

“So was my principal enemy,” Ogilvy interrupted. 
“What does our enemy look like?” 

“Like ready money. And if he had seen me shaking 
hands with you, he’d have suspected a connection between 
us later on. Buck, you have a good job—about five 
hundred a month.” 

“Thanks, old man. I’d work for you for nothing. What 
are we going to do?” 

“Build twelve miles of logging-railroad and parallel the 
line of the old wolf I spoke of a moment ago.” 

“Good news! We’ll do it. How soon do you want 
it done?” } 

“As soon as possible. You're the vice-president and 
general manager.” 

“I accept the nomination. What do I do first?” 

“Listen carefully to my story, analyze my plan for 
possible weak spots and then get busy, because after I 
have provided the funds and given the word ‘Go!’ the 
rest is up to you. I must not be known in the trait 
action at all, because that would be fatal. And I mis 
my guess if, once we start building or advertising th 
building of the road, you and I and everybody connect 
with the enterprise will not be shadowed day and night 
by an army of Pinkertons.” 

“T listen,” said Buck Ogilvy, and he inclined a large 
speckled red ear in Bryce’s direction, the while his larg 
speckled hand drew a scratch-pad toward him. 

Three hours later Ogilvy was in possession of the most 


minute details of the situation in Sequoia, had tabulated, 
indexed and cross-indexed them in his ingenious bral 
and was ready for business—and so announced himsel 
“And inasmuch as that hundred you sent me has bea 


pretty well shattered,” he (Continued on page If 
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“Kiss me, then,” she demanded, “—the first kiss of our love!” At this moment a faint scream echoed from the doorway. Freda stood 
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HOW GIRL 


By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


HE professional strong- 
man had legs like con- 

crete towers, and his 

Iders suggested the abut- 
ments of a bridge; but with them he had mild gray eyes 
and absurd Cupid’s-bow lips which made his mouth almost 
a Sweet asa woman’s. This, together with a certain inno- 
cence of expression which betokened a naive and guileless 
Soul, was why they called him Baby-faced Joe. Just now 
Joe was engaged in the-writing of a letter. His tongue 
WaS nearly bitten in two, and his mighty muscles ached 
fom the strain of functioning all their strength through 
the mere holding of a pen. When at length the stupendous 
lask was finished, every ounce of him was weak as—un- 


willing to trust the precious missive to the mails, and dis- 


ful of a mother’s prying eye—he placed it secretly in 


the tiny boxlike dressing-room through which Freda must 


BS to reach the bally-box. 


ITltucstr ated 
ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


This act of Joe’s was consum- 
mated at the ghostly hour of 
eleven A. M., when the building 
was deserted by all its human 
inhabitants save only the Wild Man of Java, who kept a 
sleepy watch which did not extend to marking curiously 
the concerns of Joseph Holmquist. 

There was an eye, however, which did note the strong- 
man’s actions and brand them as suspicious. This was the 
innocent, amber optic of Scipio, the five-year-old orang- 
outang. Affectionate, curious, sedate,—not yet come to 
those years of viciousness which invariably overtake his 
kind in captivity —the baby ape-man sprawled upside 
down before the monkey-cage on a cast-off automobile 
cushion, head hanging off, meditatively picking his teeth 
with a straw. But his whimsically inverted eyes were rov- 
ing according to their habit, and missing not one detail of 
all that went on about him. Suddenly the dental opera- 
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tion was interrupted. One ungainly leg, extended lazily 
in the air as if in the act of grasping a limb in its native 
jungle, remained forgotten, but all the rest of him was 
absorbed in the perception of something entirely new to 
his child-mind. 

Never had he seen Joe Holmquist with a letter before. 
Swannick, the manager of the show, often had letters that 
he carried in his hand and dropped in the funny little iron 
box at the corner, and others that he got from the man 
with the gray clothes and a leather bag, letters which he 
either tore up and threw away or put carefully into his 
pocket; but Joe Holmquist carrying a letter importantly 
as if it were one of his bar- 
bells, putting it into his pocket, 
then taking it out again and 
smelling of it,—Scipio’s inter- 
pretation of kissing,—all this 
was new and unusual and re- 
quired explanation. There- 
fore, sixty seconds after Joe 
went out to lunch, the young 
anthropoid had gone to the 
full length of his chain on one 
side, to possess himself of the 
wild-man’s lance; and next, 
proceeding to the full length 
of the chain upon the other, 
he parted the curtains of the 
dressing-box, speared the en- 
velope where it stood upon 
the make-up shelf and retired 
to the straw floor of his cage A 
to consider its contents - 
carefully and in private. 

Thus did Scipio tie an --z. ‘ 
awkward knot in the oo _ 
web of the strong-man’s 
life. But there were other 
webs and other knots. 

An hour and a half passed. 
The daily exhibition of Gal- 
lagher’s Congress of Freaks 
. was getting under way. A 
mechanical organ wheezed la- 
boriously, and the hoarse 
voice of the bally- 
hoo was heard in ! 
the land. As Joe ; 
posed, flexing his 
mighty muscles 
with an absently 
impressive air, his 
mild gaze wan- 
dered across the 
alligator-tank and 
the snake-charm- 
er’s den to the 
open _street-front 
and Freda—Freda 
of the coquettish, 
drooping lash, the 
rouge-red, saucy —" 
lip, the bare and 
tapering arm and 
the short, spangled 
skirt. With gold- 
stockinged, shape- 
ly legs and ankles 
cunningly clocked 
and daintily 
crossed, and with 
bosom heaving 
gently from recent 
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The Side-Show 






By P 
exercise, the girl sat in a chair on a platform some four % 
above the sidewalk along which streamed the first jp 
ments of a Saturday afternoon throng at Coney Islan 

When the strong-man’s glance had found her, a look, : 
yearning appeared in his tender gray eyes, and his abgyj Tot 
Cupid’s-bow lips parted in a rapt and wistful sigh, ai P 
which was interrupted by a slight start when he saw ping 
while the round-shouldered bally-man harangued the crogj ar her 
her act had gathered, the girl was calmly reading a lett_ i mi 
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at first with approving interest in the dark eyes, but ligile the 
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ome four jg 
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eT, a look d 


«with an air of boredom. Interpreting this, the obtuse 
we of inquiry and of apprehension in Joe's blond brows 
xame the acute one of troubie and of grief. 

To the crowd that stared and tried to ogie, the girl was 












ud his absur a tawdry artificial butterfly. To Joe she was some- 
| sigh, a gg o c wonderful, immature and helpless. He knew that 
he saw ti a to sit in gaudy attire, perfectly unconscious before 
ed the coil milling herd, was as natural as for a kitten to gambol 
ng a letter. ihe grass. From cradle-days she had trouped it over 
he: but lag be face of the country, but with distaste for the life grow- 
 Tystenoaa as her small body grew. 

stared abu Why don’t you get in and work with me?” Frau Goebel 





sed to complain; but Freda could not like the snakes. 
he stamped her small foot and shuddered; and soft-heart- 








ound -shoulderd fl Joe, always concerned when Frau Goebel scolded, in 
brpa. eB ret dried the fledgling’s tears, awkwardly solicitous. 
letter —at ig “I'm got my moder to support, but I’m savin’, he used 
wving interes ig Mp assure her. ‘“‘I’ll send you to business college; sure I 
yes, but lar Me)” 

-omful smile Frau Goebel meantime had registered the strong-man 


or matrimonial conscription. To be sure, he was only 
wenty-three, but she was young for her years, and Joe 
vas old for his. Besides, what a team they would make! 
foe with his muscles and she with her snakes! 
hey would be half a side-show themselves. Nor 
fid such connubial intent prove the widow mer- 
nary. She had a loving heart. She loved her 
snakes, and she loved her daughter. The same 
Angers that twined the anaconda about her neck 4 
sowed and stitched that Freda might wear good A 
lothes, and scrimped and saved that she might t 
not come to want if the movies killed the 
snake-charmer’s profession entirely. Was it 
unnatural, then, that her heart’s cooling em- 
bers should be warmed and fanned into a 
last hot blaze by the propinquity of Joe in 
trunks and leopard-skin, the satiny sheen 
of his arms and shoulders gleaming con- 
tinually before her susceptible eyes? Per- 
haps not; but to the strong-man, divining 
something of the Frau’s intent, it was 
uncomfortable. 
And while he eyed Frau Goebel 
. warily, mysterious nature vexed him 
4 with a startling change in Freda. 
Allin a few weeks, it seemed, Freda 
the child—spare, gangling and pre- 
cocious—became Freda the wom- 
a, with beauty, symmetry and 
sli-consciousness. She romped 
with the big bear-man no more; 
she shed no more rebellious 
tears, but was content to bask 
and bide, apparently serene in 
awareness of an entirely new 
set of weapons. 
Joe, too, was changed. Some- 
thing in his huge and arching 
chest fell down like tumblers in 
asafe whenever she came near; 
fhe couldn’t talk to her in 
od familiar way—nor in 
new way that his heart 
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key-interest under a pile of straw in the corner of his cage, 
swung out of his door and mounted to the stage on which 
he gave his hourly act. Before him, on the tabie where he 
would presently give an imitation of a munitions-million- 
aire at breakfast at his ciub, lay a policeman’s coat and 
helmet and a regulation night-stick,—the wearing of the 
two and the swinging of the third being also part of 
Scipio’s bit in making the world forget its troubles. 
But as the anthropoid, with true thespian vanity, awaited 
the time for his act to begin, he suddenly stiffened in 
every part of him, and the red hair on his backbone ran 
up in a row of bristles that extended almost to his nose. 
Some seven feet away upon the floor, which lay less than 
a yard beneath the mimic stage, was a bulldog, ugly, 
heavy and crouching low. His tail was bobbed; one ear 
was cropped and the other chewed off; and the underjaw 
outreached the upper one and sprouted two long and spike- 
like teeth. The beast’s general decorative scheme was ir- 
regular spots of black upon a ground immaculately white. 
One of these black blotches encroached upon the mangled 
ear, and another hung like a patch beneath an eye, impart- 
ing a yet more sinister aspect to a countenance already un- 
pleasant enough. The brute’s whole manner was one of 
instant aggres- 
sion. It said, like 
Grant at Donel- 
son: “I propose 
to move immedi- 
ately upon your 
; works.” And 
4 Scipio’s trainer 
and protector 
Emil was no- 
where in sight! 
Everybody 
about the place 
seemed to grasp 
the situation at 
the same time. 
Frau Goebel 
shouted warn- 
ing; the bearded 
lady shrieked, 
and the fat-wom- 
an hiccoughed 
and relapsed into 
mild hysteria, 
while strong-man 
Joseph Holmquist, 
abandoning his 
pose and his plat- 
form, came plung- 
ing to the rescue. 
But the bulldog, as 
if fearful of losing 
his legitimate prey, 
had already launched 
himself with a low, 
hissing growl, white 
teeth flashing cruelly. 
Inspiration, however, 
came to Scipio, who 
had small stomach to 
become a prey. By a 
lightning movement he 
seized the policeman’s 
club and whirling it 
with all the strength of 
fear and his own stout 
arm, brought it down 
with a satisfying thud 
' on the head of the at- 
tacking foe as the dog 
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came hurtling through the air. The bulldog, struck by 
lightning in his withered right ear, fell curling and snarling 
into a helpless heap on the floor; and for a few seconds, 
lying straight and still, with stubby tail quivering, he must 
have seen the lights of some other dog-world. Presently, 
however, one white hind-leg kicked spasmodically and then 
the other; then the canine’s body squirmed and rolled over. 
There appeared to follow a moment of mental stock-taking; 

then his dog- 

ship got up 

weakly and 
balanced him- 
self uncer- 
tainly and 

with a 

puzzled 
air, as if 
trying to 
remember. 
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At this juncture a young man in cream trousers, a py 













coat, a mauve belt, a sport-shirt, a flowing tie of ainhammbeen 0 
hue and a Panama hat jauntily misshapen came bpesiand @ 
into the purview. lady b 








“Hello, Cecil!” he exclaimed, addressing the dog yj 
irrepressible spirits. “What do you think of the monk 
At the same time he pointed to Scipio, now sitting warily 
the door of his cage and marking the behavior of his} 
adversary with an expression which certainly resemhj 
amused satisfaction. 

So far as Cecil was concerned, this was just now a ty 
less question; nevertheless he looked up to the young mg 
as to one he recognized as master, and wagged his} 
dutifully if feebly, although by his manner asking jp} 
excused from expressing an opinion upon any subject mf 
he got something straightened out in his mind. Meanting 
Manager Swannick, Scipio’s trainer, Joe and oth 
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crowded round. Tha 
“Hello, Chauncey! That your dog? Better keep higgat un 
away from here! The ape will kill him.” when | 
“Kill him?” blustered Chauncey. The s 
Then they told him what had happened, and this Chay a0qu2! 
cey proved himself a regular fellow by laughing heartily, and b 
“Some surprise-party, Cecil, old boy,” he sympathia beach 
stooping to give the first aid of a caress to the still groggy sill C 
dog, who was now eying the ape with a strangely remini For 
cent look as if he had met him somewhere before. with ¢ 
Chauncey then, bidding the dog lie down in a coma Wi0 | 
of the fat-man’s booth, passed on to the back of the babyy @ ™v 
box where Freda was sitting, and lifted up a hand top # 
her familiarly on the arm. She permitted this; and j Ewing 
witnessing it, allowed his brow to contract into what wag St, 
as near a scowl as his bland features ever mustereigy "St 

Yet to a disinterested eye the young mal of Bre 

seemed to possess ways that wengg 08S 

kindly and assurance that was entire Netta 

pleasing. In just such fashion thre nephe 

weeks before he had first blown in upajy au 

the house of freaks, without his bulldgg ® be 

but attired, as now, like the favorite sa Mow 

of Jacob. Nor did the tropic coloring "nes 

of his garments exceed the engaging ~ 

There appeared in the doorway a seadd edge 

figure wrapped in one of Miss Hennetta'so "8 Frau 

bathrobes. “* You're— you're Miss Ewing? | 

suggested a scared voice. “I thought | wal SPecu 

exclaimed Miss Ewing, with sarcasm. “WI ward 

brought you here—disgraceful creature? chang 

_ Bis the 

anoth 

partec 

to -al 
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bY 
mth of his personality, for within fifteen minutes he had 
ben on terms of intimacy with half the people in the place 
bnd called the crabby skeleton-man and the haughty fat- 
lady by their first names. Ten minutes more, and business 
being quiet, he had coaxed Manager Swannick out for a 
fittle spin to the beach and back in a huge gray car. 
Chauncey’s face, considered simply as a face, did not 
say very high. It was unpleasantly triangular in shape, 
though containing the usual list of features. Among these 
were some pale blue eyes, beaming with an evident desire 
odo the world good, and a mouth that was possibly weak 
put given to a wide, engaging smile in which some upper 
eth were prominently represented. Yet what does plain- 
ness mar, when richly clad. and carried to and fro in a 
huge automobile of expensive manufacture? Especially 
shat brooks it, when joined to a generous and a modest 
pature? 

That Chauncey, despite his general loudness, did have 
an unobtrusive note in his character had been perceived 
when he had got away without so much as leaving his card. 
The second day his visit had been repeated and his 
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this Chai acquaintance extended, though this time it was Freda 
: heartily and her mother who had got the little dash to the 
ympathia beach and back in the dull middle of the afternoon. And 





sill Chauncey had been anonymous! 
For this reason, perhaps, Frau Goebel had eyed him 
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oY a with even more suspicion than usually attached to those 
in a come Who hovered round her daughter. Feeling the impulse 
f the bal t0 investigate, she had taken the number of the big gray 
1and toma car and learned per telephone that it belonged to the 
- and Jog Bwings of Ewing Place, Brooklyn. With this much of a 
) what wall Sart, industrious consultings of a directory, some social 
> mustersiig tegisters and a friendly captain of police in the borough 
young m of Brooklyn had revealed that the Ewings of Ewing Place 
that wes consisted of but two, an elderly spinster lady, Miss Hen- 
vas entire metta Ewing, rich, proud and philanthropic, and her 
hion them Nephew Chauncey Ewing, an 
vn in up etratic young man but believed Freda straightened 
his build 2 be good in the heart and ——< the bath- 
. robe tighter about 

vorite sam own to be heir to three for-  j.- “Mightn’t you 
ic coloring tunes—his father’s, his mother’s be mistaken about ; 
: engagimlg and, prospectively, his aunt’s. calling me that | 

~ & With this breath-taking knowl- "*™©?. tng =- 
um ee secure in her possession, 5 arg 
is Ewing! Frau Goebel’s mind had assumed a a ait 
ught I wall Speculative hue, and her attitude to- y 
asm. “Weill Ward the sportive idler’s visits had 


creature?” 





changed considerably. Knowing that it 
is the human instinct to crab 
another’s game, she had im- ™ 7 
parted the secret of the name 
to-all, but the young man’s 
Position and prospects in life 
0 none save Freda. 
"You should be nice to him, 
Freda,” Frau Goebel had in- 
Situcted. “Maybe his folks are 
away for the summer and he’s 
me.” 
"You should need to tell 
mé to he nice to him,” Freda 
Tejoined pertly. “He , 
me.” 
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For three straight weeks 
had been as reg- 
as afternoon, delighting 
mda _with his driving, 
“ckling her with his 
wblushing flatteries and be- 
ring her with the num- 
t and variety of his clothes. 
neckties were poems, while 
Shirts in stripe and check 
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exhibited colors for which some one must have paged the 


solar spectrum. 


Naturally this drive for the heart of Freda, going on 


beneath his 


girl. 


nose, 
Chauncey’s four-in-hands. 
Chauncey was a likable enough chap. 


Joe greener than some of 
Yet he couldn’t blame the 
Besides, it 


turned 


did seem that she tried to give Joe his chance, but he kept 
He would lower his eyes when they met. 


away from her. 


He spoke in monosyllab‘es. 
Joe knew well enough that in this he was 


but advances. 


He all but resisted her all 


stupid aid blameworthy, but—how does a great big sheep 
of a man help feelings that come up in his breast when, 
conscious of a rival’s superiative advantages, he sees the 
object of his heart’s desire slowly and surely turned away 


from him? 


The warning of his critical danger had come 


when Freda, after regarding him for a fortnight always with 

mild wonder in her eyes, had assumed an air of impatience. 

It was this situation which had led Joe to the writing of 
that letter with the delivery of which the well- 
intentioned Scipio had interfered so recklessly. 


But now, we are again at the present. 


y Scipio is still sitting warily in the door of 
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his cage. 


Cecil, a sadder and a humbler 

dog, is curled up in the fat-man’s 

booth. Chauncey is helping Freda 

down from the platform from which 
she is perfectly able to assist herself, 
and is asking Al if they can’t have 
a little run. In fact, all is set for 
another tangle in the skeins of some- 
body’s life. 

“Sat’day afternoon!” objects Al. 
“What the perdition’s the matter 
with you?” And then relenting, as 
so many relented before the blue 
eyes of Chauncey, he says: “Well, 
not more than twenty minutes, 
then,” and turns to his ticket-selling, 
for the spieler is leading the crowd 
through the door and directing 
them first to the snake-charmer’s 
booth. 

Freda, with a swift exchange of 
glances, passes her mother, whose 


. 
,i44 neck at the moment is encircled 


u! by a huge but harmless reptile, 


and goes to the partitioned rear, 
where the two have housekeeping 
rooms and where Joe also has a 
stall he calls a room. The girl re- 
appears in a moment dressed for 
a ride by the simple donning of a 
mustard-colored cape covering 
her dancing costume to the heels, 
though the rouge is still upon her 
lips and the liquid blue upon her 
lashes. She tries a glance at Joe, 
but he, moodily waiting for the 
ballyhoo to escort the crowd in 
his direction, has no eye for her 
until that petite back is turned. 
Then he scans the figure long- 
ingly and gazes at the door until 
the voice of the barker rouses him 
to his act. Whereupon he trun- 
dles out his ponderous bar-bell. 
“Will some gentleman kindly 
step upon the platform and heft 
this for me?” he inquires in tired, 
professional tones. After the 
usual hesitancy, a man of long- 
shoreman type steps up, hooks 
his knotted fingers under the 
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bar, strains until his neck-veins seem bursting and—stirs 
it from the floor. 

“Heavy, isn’t it?” inquired joe. 

““Betchalife!” sighs the longshoreman with a silly grin. 

Joe smiles and swings the thing aloft as if it were a 
walking-stick. Heavy? To him all things are light 
save one. That one is his own heart, and when the group 
of gazers and gapers has passed on, he steps down from 
his platform and turns back to his stall to stretch on his 
back for a few minutes and ponder the poignancy in his 
breast. Frau Goebel has also gone back to take advan- 
tage of her breathing-spell. Joe knows this and is wary; 
but of what use for a giant to tiptoe when a woman 
listens? 

“Ah, Joey,” she cajoles, “come inside and have a glass 
of lager with me. It’s just off the ice.” 


OE started despairingly. He wished to be alone. The 

sound of any woman’s voice, the sight of any woman’s 
face save only one, was just now unendurab!e. He looked 
in upon her, a self-conscious flush upon his cheeks, a plea 
in his mild eyes; but looking, he was lost and stumbled 
weakly in. 

Frau Goebel was in her working clothes, which meant 
that above a stiff and barrel-like corset, tattooed arms 
and thick shoulders were bare, while below a pink-silk 
shift that came to her knees and passed for a dress appeared 
stocky legs clad in peachblow hosiery and terminating 
in high-heeled slippers tied with bands of ribbon that 
interlaced over puffy ankles. Some yardage of blond hair 
was wrapped round her héad; cheeks and lips were plen- 
tifully and cheaply rouged; and the large blue eyes had 
been wrought upon until they expressed the brightness of 
a youth that was rather more than preparing to depart. 

“Ach, Joey! Poor feller. Come, let me wipe his brow.” 

Joe bent his perspiring, troubled brow; Frau Goebel 
wiped it and thrust him down into a seat the juxtaposition 
of which with her own was carefully calculated. 

“Ach, but my boy is handsome,” was her next advance 
as she tried the effect of a caressing hand on Joe’s expanse 
of undraped shoulder. The strong man shrank from the 
touch. Honestly he tried not to, but—this was the hand 
that stroked the python; these were the lips that crooned 
over it, and now they were pursed for crooning over him! 

“My boy looks tired to-day.” 

“Yes, Mother, I’m tired.” Anything to be agreeable. 

“Mother? Don’t call me Mother. I told you that 
before already. Call me Hilda.” 

“Yes, Hilda,” said Joe dutifully. 

“What makes my boy tired? Them cannon-balls is too 
heavy. You should get bigger ones and hollow. Stuff 
em with feathers.” 

“Ah, I got something heavier yet than that,” groaned 
Joe, melted by the tones of her honest sympathy. “It’s 
here—in my heart. It’s my love, Hilda, my love—” 

“Ach! You confess it at last, mein Liebling!” 

Frau Goebel dexterously and impulsively deposited her- 
self in his arms. Joe wriggled and desired to escape. 

“Mother!” 

“T told you, don’t call me Mother,” chided the Frau 
with a flush of red that was not rouge. “Call me sweet- 
heart!” 

“But Hilda, you got me wrong. I didn’t say nothing 
about you.” 

“Ah, Joey!” Frau Goebel laid a fond, rebuking finger 
across his lips—the finger with which she handled the 
snakes. “Joey, you don’t have to said it. Your looks, 
your sighs; oh, Joey, you are so bashful, but at last we 
got it out between us, didn’t we?” 

Sitting in his lap, she almost strangled Joseph with a 
hug; but he, a shorn Samson, let his arms sag. 

“Tt’s not you I love; it’s Freda,” he blurted. 

“Freda!” Frau Goebel sprang up, whimpering: “The 
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child of my bosom—she rifles my heart of its dep T 
Deceiver! You grind my heart to powder. You g a 
me already and sigh and moon. You pretend—ang, bi 


you tell me it is Freda. No! You are mistaken, ¥ 
foolish boy! How should you know your own heart 
is me you lofe—me!” And Frau Goebel, having 
vinced herself of this fact, seated herself once more. 

“Do you not lofe me? Is it not true?” The Frayj : 
reproachful tears, seized the strong man’s shoulders. 

“Why, of course I love you,” insisted Joe wretchei 
and he was going to add, “but not in the way YOu meg 
As Freda’s mother I am bound to love you.” 

The crafty widow, however, waited for no undesinj 
qualifying phrases. 

“Kiss me, then,” she demanded, ‘““—the first kiss of g 
love!” 

Joe’s lips writhed, but the lady’s shaped themselves a 
took off the first must of the grape from the lips of i 
professional strong-man. At this moment a faint screg 
echoed from the doorway. Freda, back from her ri 
stood there. 

“Joe!” she murmured, white to the lips. “Joe!” 

“Don’t be upset, dearie,” said her mother in suz 
tones. “Joe has just told me that he loves me.” 

Freda became suddenly cold and hard. 

“You better get out to your act, or Swannick will dd 
you again,” she remarked acridly. “You too, Joe!” 

Frau Goebel rushed out, but Joe turned at the dm 
and extended a pleading hand. 

“She done it, Freda—all herself—honest to God! Mii 
heart is sick for love of you—like I told you in the letter 

“Letter!” Freda scoffed, having seen no letter. Ya 
she did not doubt that, so far as his love was concer 
joe spoke the truth; and to a loyal soul this made li 
conduct with her mother seem the more outrageous. Wil 
a heart too full for upbraidings, she sent him from i 
room by a gesture and dropped upon her face on the bel 
fluffy ruffles crumpling recklessly and gold-stockinged leg 
and patent-leather heels kicking angrily. 


























UT tropic storms in the breast of youth must soon) 
over. Sitting up and drying some tears, Freda plungt 

a hand into her bosom and drew out a rumpled letter 
the letter she had been reading on the bally-box an how 
ago. It was from Chauncey and outlined a certain projet 
She had scorned the idea then, and she scorned it m 
but in the light of what had just occurred, it contain 
the germ of a possibility. Almost as if in obedienceagi™™ 
her wish, the writer of the letter, who had been anxiously ry 
waiting her reappearance, at this instant came boldly alge™™ 
and knocked upon her door. Entering in response 0@ 
invitation in one syllable, he was surprised at confronlitg 
a woe-begone and tearful countenance. 

“Something has happened,” Freda explained solemmly 

“Well, I should say!” breathed Chauncey, blue eyes ¥# 
and sympathetic. ; 

“I’ve had a fight with Mother, and I’m going away. 

“Where?” There was a glint in the blue eyes. 

“T don’t know.” 

“When?” The glint had become a gleam. 

“This minute.” 

“Now, I can,take you to my aunt,” proposed Chauney 








eagerly. ' Na 
“Could you?” asked Freda, pretending to doubt. wee 
“Easy as running over a chicken. Come, fly with me. 
One of the fine things about Chauncey was his extrem Aq 
readiness. 5 = 
“But—but wouldn’t you have to talk to your aunt first «y 
Chauncey did seem to pause and consider for 4 momeli, Sad 
but decided with a gulp: ‘Evi 









“Not necessary! Your looks’ll do the talking.” 
“I’d have to take some things—to take my COMM 
reflected Freda, looking about her (Continued om page 
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f its de The inside story of a great department-store—and of 
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‘ ir HEN it was reported that Pen Hallowell was 


at the de actually working in Fairfield’s bargain base- 

ment, everyone who knew her nearly furnished 
, God! Jag Pleasant surprise for Linford’s enterprising undertaker. 
. the letteamit the first place Pen was a Hallowell. In the second 
letter, Yamplace she had spent four years mastering Latin, Greek, 
Divinity Fudge and other highly ornamental accomplish- 
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is made kamments. That she should descend to the social depths oe. — ee Aor a iowa. 

eous. Wimgplumbed by Fairfield’s bargain basement savored of some ; ¥_ Sen ee Coen 

m from tammueer atavism. One wondered, with her younger brother, ie Divinity Fudge and other 

on the belggmuere Pen got that stuff. 7 = accomplishments, That 

ckinged leg Nevertheless it was, as her mother admitted to friends oe Fs na Bacay Bog 
itimate enough to commiserate, “just like Pen.”’ She said : merece ye gion 
: , : ‘ if ment savored of atavism. 
tin a tone that suggested that Pen’s being like Pen was iii 





ust soon te Toss that had been visited upon her—why, she knew 


eda plungeigaeot. And she added, plaintively, that of course there was 
led letter-a™ Stopping Pen when she once got an idea in her head. “You've got a lovely tan, aint you?” she said, absently 
ox an how Phis was quite true. Though Pen could and not infre- scratching a dark and glossy coiffure with her pencil. “I 
ain projed fuently did look fluffy and feminine and even appealing, guessed right off that you’d been waiting on table at the 
ed it nowmmeete Was a precision and a purposefulness to her that did seashore this summer. —No, madam, forty-four is the 
t contains’ appear On an unusually attractive surface. No one largest size we’ve got. Yes, madam, Um sure.” 
bedience tigreuldd have to strain a tenth of a point to call her pretty. Myrtle regarded the broad back of i:er inquisitioner as 
n anxiously Kindly Providence had presented Pen with all the ma- the latter waddled away. 
boldly oigeental for a ready-cut career, but Pen—being just like “Reminds me of that old saw about how many yards of 
onse to aigeet—had determined to build a career of her own. fly-paper it would take to make a shirt-waist for an ele- 
confrontiag “Im the end Pen had yielded but one point. She sum-  phant,” she observed. Then her eyes reverted to Pen. 
iered with the family at Singing Beach. Then, late in “Sometimes when summer comes I think I’ll leave the 
1 solemmlygpeptember, just as Mrs. Hallowell was beginning to believe bargain basement flat and get a job at a hotel myself. But 
e eyes Wilt had forgotten all about “it,” Pen announced she had somehow I aint got the nerve. I’ve always’ been pretty 
blained a position. classy, and I’d sort of hate to have my friends know I was 
x away.” “The bargain basement!” exclaimed her mother. Mrs. waiting on table.” 


ss. nallowell’s voice was anguished. (This Pen saved and sprang on the family at dinner that 
‘Now, Mother, do be an old duck and take it like a night. Her father laughed, but her mother sighed.) 
major," admonished Pen, a mixture of metaphor and 


which left Mrs. Hallowell speechless. AIRFIELD’S was the creation of Calvin Fairfield. He 

Chauncey & Pen plunged into the bargain basement (two levels be- was a large man with a ruddy face, of which the out- 
W the traffic-tortured street) as confidently and as cleanly standing features were a wide, humorous mouth, bushy 

ubt. she had, a week before, plunged into the sea off Singing gray side-whiskers and a reddish, shining baldness of dome. 


with mrt. She wore a business costume that was as sensible Associated with him in the management of the business 

is extremege” "et swimming-suit had been. Pen prided herself on were his two sons Edward and Hugh. They were half- 
mg sensible. Her business costume consisted of a white _ brothers. 

unt first » 4 Serge skirt and trim black boots. “Fairfield’s is kind of old-fashioned,” elaborated Myrtle. 

1 momelh@ 4 Want them,” she told her mother with unconscious “Edward—that’s the oldest son, the dark one, y’know—is 
eusm, “to think I’m one of them.” always at his old man to make it more progressive, like 

Evidently they did. Anyway, the girl at the table next Merton’s.... . 

 ClothieSsS—Pen’s was “Blouses, $1.69”—had no doubts. “Hugh is dandy-looking, aint he? I prefer light-com- 

pages me was Myrtle Fish. plected men myself. They look so clean and kind of 
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The Sons of Calvin Fairfj 














Pen tried to 
decide which 
would be bet- 
ter — calmly to take 

ion of the re- 
volver and defy him, 


or to leave him. 




















honest. But Edward is the smartest. Everybody says that 
when the old man dies, Edward will take right hold and 
change this place all over. 

“The old man—Calvin Fairfield, y’know—is pretty set, 
and I guess it’s no use trying to run him. But you gotta 
hand it to him, at that. They say he only had a trunkful 
of stuff when he started business!” 

Myrtle’s comments were casual, delivered in the occa- 
sional lulls in custom. There were periods, sometimes of 
hours, when Pen and Myrtle were beset like lone guardians 
of an attacked outpost. If Myrtle found time and breath 
to cast an aside, it was only: 

“Gee whiz! Can you beat it?” 

Pen would have said: “Isn’t it great!” She breasted 
the surge of shoppers with the same exhilaration that she 
breasted the surf at Singing Beach. To add a final touch 
of piquancy, there was the sense of being incognito. No 
one in Fairfield’s, she felt sure, suspected she was other 
than an ordinary shopgirl. : 

In this Pen was wrong. Edward and Hugh Fairfield 
were both exquisite'y conscious of the fact that there was 
a new girl in the basement and that she was—different. 

Edward was—to use an expression he rather fancied— 
instantly intrigued. With characteristic efficiency he pro- 
cured her card from the employment-department and 
learned that she whom business had numbered Nine- 
seventy-three had been christened Penelone Hallowell. 

The surname, at least, was familiar to him. It might be 
only a coincidence, but he decided it might be well to make 
















sure. So he went slowly, but not so slowly but that Mh gant 
learned, very speedily, that Pen was one of the Hallow! Aunt 
After that he disavowed the word intrigued. And VOM and« 


wisely he concluded that a Hallowell would not be dameqh p, 
by having a Fairfield invite her to dinner. ‘ “) 
As for Hugh, it was some time before he knew Numa 4 fot] 


Nine-seventy-three’s name. He only knew that she 4% who 
unlike the others. He never spoke to her; he never) fride 


seemed to see her. He felt, somehow, it would be inal” sp 
cate to stare at her, and he couldn’t look at her with) fore» 
feeling that he must be staring. more 

Edward experienced no such compunction. He pals way?’ 
one day, in front of Pen’s table (it was “Shoes, all sizesaay - “ft 
widths, $2.98,” that day). a sale 

“I happened to hear how you handled that custom “And 
he said, “and I think it merits a personal word of praise “Se 

Pen flushed with delight. Even Myrtle’s cynicism % field, 
not dull her pleasure. You fi 


“Why didn’t you ask him for a raise?” she demal@™ main 
“T would have.” sel] 
Pen said something about praise meaning as much 9 they’ 
money sometimes. ° 
“That’s the stuff the boss always tries to put acusyi” ® 
retorted Myrtle with proper scorn. But a moment lot 
she added shrewdly and not unkindly: “Take my a 
kid, and watch your step.” 
This Pen repeated to her mother, who sighed. 
“If you would only Jet me pick you up in the 
work,” said Mrs. Hallowell, irrelevantly. “I cam 
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By Royal Brown 


night.” 


think of your riding in the crowded elevated every 


“It’s much more interesting,’ declared Pen, who had 


been over this point twice before. 


And she added ma- 


liciously, in her lilting voice: ‘A man spoke to me to- 


sight!” 
“Pen!” 


“He did. He said: ‘Wont you please take my seat?’ ” 

Pen had already decided on her next step, and she 
would have taken it, just as surely and as confidently, 
if Edward had not spoken. And anyway she went not to 


him, but to his father. 


Pen, being a Hallowell and Pen besides, never ques- 
tioned the wisdom of going over the heads of department- 
managers and superintendents to Calvin Fairfield himself. 
As a matter of fact, the latter prided himself on being 
accessible to anybody in his employ at any time. He said 
so himself, but none of his employees believed him. Pen 
was literally the first to take him at his word and demand 


admittance to his office. 
This was on the second floor. 


Pen found her way 


blocked by an old-fashioned guard-rail of black walnut. 
The attendant happened to be away, and Pen opened a 


gate and passed through, with un- 
diminished assurance, and knocked 
at the door marked Private. A 
voice invited her in. 

Penentered. It was not the office 
of Calvin Fairfield, but that of his 
sons. They both regarded her with 
surprise. 

“Mr. Fairfield—Mr. Calvin Fair- 
field,” said Pen, half questioningly, 
half explanatorily. Naturally she 
tuned to Edward. He rose and 
opened the door to an inner office. 

Calvin Fairfield was at his desk. 
He waved Pen to a chair, and after 
amoment indicated he was ready to 
listen. While she talked, he watched 
her quizzically. 

“You mean,” he said after she 
had finished, “that when Uncle Josh 
comes in from the country and 
wants to buy something pretty for 
Aunt Hetty, you’d take him in hand 
and sort of advise him?” 

Pen nodded. 

“Or,” she enlarged, “it might be 
afather with a motherless daughter 
who needed a school-outfit, or a 
bride picking out a trousseau—” 

‘T've heard about such a job be- 
fore,” he broke in. “How much 
more could you make them buy that 
way?” . 

“It is more of a service-idea than 
4 salesmanship-scheme,” said Pen. 

of course—” 

“service!” exploded Calvin Fair- 
field. “Service is all right, but don’t 
You forget, young woman, that the 
main plan of a siete like this is to 

and to sell them so 
they stay sold!” 

I realize that—” began Pen. 


bi of M you realize more than a 


People in the department- 
ness do to-day,” he said, 
& touch of grimness. He 
ed; then: “Ever hear how I 
-~ MY money?” 

Shook her head. 
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“I made it by letting people think they were fooling me. 
Let them take stuff out and bring it back. They thought 
they were getting the best of me. But I fooled them; 
they paid for it! 

“When a customer says ‘Send it,’ the average cost is 
eleven cents. If she changes her mind the next day and 
wants the team to call and bring it back, that costs eleven 
cents more. That’s service. But you don’t think I pay 
the twenty-two cents every time a woman changes her 
mind, do you?” 

“N-no.” 

“Not on your bottom dollar,” agreed Calvin Fairfield. 
“Service is all right as long as you can make somebody 
else pay for it.” 

From several small articles of merchandise which hap- 
pened to be on his desk, he selected a watch with a 
luminous dial and a wrist-strap. He turned it over and 
examined the price-tag. 

“Now, take this contraption here,” he said. “If the 
people who will see it and buy it could be counted on to 
pay for it, take it with them and keep it, I could sell 
it for three dollars and a half. But I’ve got to remember 
that these customers of mine expect service. They’ll want 
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it charged and sent. And then they’ll remember that some- 
body once said that a wrist-watch isn’t worn by real, 
two-fisted men, and so some of them will send it back and 
we'll have to reverse the process. 

“That’s service. It has cost between thirty and fifty 
cents,—to charge an article costs ten cents, on an average, 
—and the watch must still be sold. That’s what we’ve 
got to figure on. So to be on the safe side, the watch is 
priced at four dollars. 

“The same thing is true of every article we sell. Service 
must be reckoned in the price just the same as light and 
heat—and it costs a darn sight more. So, excepting some 
things like furs and jewelry, which run higher, we start by 
figuring a gross profit of fifty per cent. 

“That has to take care of everything—mark-downs, 
overhead and service. And by that time the net profit is 
so small that the only thing that saves us is sheer volume 
of business. 

“T don’t care how many customers fool themselves by 
thinking they are getting something for nothing. But I 
don’t want any of my employees to get the idea that Fair- 
field’s can afford to give something for nothing—even their 
time. Fairfield’s pay-roll runs to over a million a year—” 

“Over a million a year!” gasped Pen. 

Calvin Fairfield eyed her shrewdly. 

“You remind me,” he commented dryly, “of a woman 
who came to see me awhile back. ‘Can you imagine,’ she 
asked. ‘what a difference of just five dollars a week in their 
pay-envelopes would mean to your employees?’ 

“And I said to her: ‘If you mean five dollars a week 
more, madam, I can imagine what a difference it would 
mean to Fairfield’s. Over four hundred thousand dollars a 
year.’ And she nearly dropped dead.” 

His eyes softened, and his mouth twisted humorously. 
Nevertheless he studied her for a minute. He was a great 
merchant, but he had been a small one. He still had the 
knack of instant appraisal of those he came into contact 
with. 

“What is your number?” he asked. 

“Nine hundred and seventy-three.” 

He noted it down. 

“You're the first girl with enough gumption to suggest 
anything to me,” he said. “We'll try your scheme out. 
Only, don’t forget that all the time you’re spending with 
Uncle Josh, Fairfield’s pays for. Arrange the details with 
my son Edward.” 


HEN Pen had left his office, Calvin Fairfield reached 
for his phone and called up the superintendent of 
his employment-department. 

“Charlie,” he said,—that being his way with the older 
employees,—‘“‘what’s Number Nine-seventy-three’s name? 
I'll hold the line.” 

A minute later: “Yes—P—what’s that? Spell it, man. 
P-e-n—I get it, Penelope Hallowell. What’s that? Edward 
has looked her up? All right. Thanks!” 

He put the receiver back on the hook. 

“Hallowell,” he grunted. “Humph!” 

Pen had stopped, as directed, to see Edward Fairfield. 

“Bully for you, Miss Hallowell,” he said when she fin- 
ished, and it did not strike Pen as odd that he knew her 
name. “I'll give you all the assistance I can, and I'll see 
that the plan is prominently mentioned in our ‘newspaper 
advertising.” 

The words warmed Pen. This was what she had ex- 
pected Calvin Fairfield would say. 


“One thing more,” Edward continued. “From now on, 


you'll have the run of the store. You'll get a new view- 
point toward the various departments. Suggestions will 
occur to you. I want you to come to me with these. 
I have a feeling you will become invaluable to Fair- 
field’s.” 

(It was a Saturday afternoon, and Pen’s mother was 
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at the symphony concert. But the music fell no mg 
sweetly on Mrs. Hallowell’s ears than all this on Pen’s,) 

Edward Fairfield started to speak again and pausa 
The door into the inner office had opened, and his fathe 
stood for a moment regarding them. But he passed throyg 
without speaking. f 

When the outer door had closed behind his fathe 
Edward said: 

“Don’t lose your patience, and keep your enthusiasm,” 

“T will,” promised Pen. 

As Calvin Fairfield made his way to the elevators, 
soliloquized: 

“T guess she’s one of the Hallowells, all right. I'll hay 
to ask Eddie to tell me what he knows about her.” 

This he did. 

“Oh—AMiss Hallowell,” said Edward. “Why, yes, I fig 
noticed her when she was in the bargain-basement. Sh 
had a way with customers that—” 

“She doesn’t happen to be Cabot Hallowell’s daughter 
does she?” interrupted Calvin Fairfield. 

Edward hesitated a moment. 

“TI believe she is.” 

Calvin Fairfield considered his son for a moment 
Edward met his scrutiny defiantly. 

“Humph!” said Calvin Fairfield finally. 























EN took up her new duties as if they were privileges— 

which to her they were. Mrs. Hallowell tried to shar 

her joy but was hampered by a doubt as to whether Pen’ 

new position was preferable to the bargain-basement or not, 
One could never be sure about Pen. 

“Tt must be difficult, sometimes, to tell just what they 
want,” ventured Mrs. Hallowell. 

“Tt is,” agreed Pen. “But it is such fun to help. Ther 
was a poor young man in to-day. He wanted a pair of 
corsets—”’ 

“Corsets!” 

“For his wife,” continued Penelope calmly. “She 
been in the hospital and is just getting ready to come out 
He’d forgotten the size and was in despair when they seat 
for me. You should have seen him—really, I felt happy 
myself when I sent him home happy.” 














































“But how did you find out the size?” me 
“Oh, he looked at me out of the corner of his eye aml te d 
mumbled something about her being just my size; 90! 
gave him a perfect thirty-six.” oa 
“Pen!” The 
In January, just after the Christmas deluge of retums p 
had ceased and plans for the semiannual clearance-sale wet iy 
under way, Edward asked Pen to come to his office. He -. 
explained the summons by saying that he wanted herl ok 
give him an unbiased opinion of Fairfieltl’s selling-fore Rich, 
He suggested that she study Merton’s and compare the tw. 0 
“Fairfield’s force lacks pep and—” he was saying whet “Ty 
the door opened. He stopped, and they both glanced up the { 
Calvin Fairfield entered. Behind him was Hugh. # ‘hae 
latter, after a nod to Pen, went to his desk; but Calm ©7 q 
Fairfield stood still for a brief instant that somehow “N 
unduly long. Pen had an inexplicable sense of having be sha 
caught in some mischief. But Edward rallied promptly a vil 
“On the other hand, to get a force that really measué ri 
up to the highest ideals, takes a great deal of time, a gt Hi 
deal of training and worlds of patience,” he finished. im 
Calvin Fairfield moved across the outer office and en Tf 
his own. A momert later a buzzer beside Edward's de Folks 
sounded, and Edward, with a flush of annoyance, & and 
himself. He was in the inner office only a moment. that j 
“My father wishes to speak to you when we are through that g 
he said. And then after a brief hesitation he THis 
“We'll talk further some other time.” He i Pen, 









Pen passed into Calvin Fairfield’s office. 
dropped into his seat, and his eyes were shut. 
entered, they flickered open. They seemed to bum 
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Pen announced that 
she had obtained a 
position, “The bar- 
gain basement!” ex- 
claimed her mother. 
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ai unusual fire; yet in his face there was an expression of 
weariness. He motioned her to a seat, but for a moment 
he did not speak. When he did, his words took her by 
surprise : 
“Ever read those little jiggers they call Bio-Briefs in 
The Journal?” 
Pen shook her head. 
“You ought to. They’re darn interesting. They tell 
about people you’re always hearing about but never seem 
foknow much about. This morning there was one about 
Richard III. Heard about him, haven’t you?” 
“Oh, yes.” : 
“What interested me most—more than the princess in 
tower—was what Richard said at Bosworth. Know 
What that was?” 
_ My kingdom for a horse’?” ventured Pen. 
No. Shakespeare said that. What Richard said was, 
T shall die King of England.’ And he did. I guess he was 
4 villain, but he must have been something of a man 
fo. He was only thirty-three.” 
His eyelids dropped briefly over his eyes, leaving his face 
atraordinarily like a mask. Then his eyes opened. 
If I couldn’t be head of something, I’d rather die too. 
Say I ought to retire and take it easy and let Eddie 
and Hugh run the business. Doctor told me a year ago 
if I didn’t, I’d die some day with my boots on. Well, 
Seems to me the way a man would rather die.” 
Pen voice took on a sudden resonance as he bent toward 


They tell me that I built up Fairfield’s, but it needs 
6 blood. They’re pretty polite about it, but what 


they mean is that I’m an old fogy, I guess—not progressive 
enough.” 

He paused, to fumble at his collar. 

“Folks tell you I started with a trunkful of stuff. They 
don’t know I started with a general store, up in Aroostock 
County. It belonged to my father. When I got the busi- 
ness, I put in new ideas. I was so darned anxious to build 
up the business that first thing I knew I was giving some- 
thing for nothing. Special inducements, I called them. 
The business went to smash, but I learned a pile. A mer- 
chant has got to sell, sell—everything.” 

Pen noticed that his hands gripped the arms of his chair 
so firmly that each knuckle was ringed with white. She 
wondered if he were all right. Why should he tell her 
these things? 

“I’m telling you all this,” he said, as if he had guessed 
her thought, “because I’ve an idea you’re the girl that Hugh 
and Edward are both hankering for. One of these days—” 

Pen felt this was too much. She arose. 

“Please sit down,” he said a little wearily. “I’m an old 
man—old as your father. That ought to excuse some- 
thing, and anyway I guess I’m so near my—my Bosworth 
that you'll forgive what I say. Please!” 

Pen sat down. 

“T’l] die head of Fairfield’s,” he continued. “After that, 
Hugh and Eddie can run the business. My lawyer sug- 
gested that I tie up things the way Marshall Field did. 
Field put his estate in trust for forty years. Then, if his 
grandsons are alive, they’ll get control of it. But they’ll 
be gray-haired men. ' 

“Field’s way may be wisest; (Continued on page 148) 
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A Complete Résumé of the 
Remarkable and Brilliant 


novel on one of the most dramatic 

phases of the war—the brutal- 
ity of the German soldiers toward 
defenseless women in the war zone 
and especially in Belgium. He 
tells particularly of two Ameri- 
can women caught by the in- 
vaders in a Belgian convent 
and of the attempt of a third 
to save them. 

Dimny Parcot is the love- 

ly daughter of Stephen Par- 
cot, a famous explorer. She 
was studying in Los Ange- 
les when the war broke out, 
while her mother and sister 
were in doomed Belgium. It 
was weeks before Dimny heard 
of them after the invasion. Then 
a letter came from them. It had no 
salutation, no date, and no signature. 
It read, in part: 
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Oh, my dear little sister, the only bright 
thing in the world is that you will escape what 
Mamma and I have had to go through with. 

One regiment—I wont tell you its name—settled down near 
the convent. There was terrible carousing. 

I was so scared. Mamma tried to hide me somewhere. But 
they found us in a little cell. They fought each other, and then 
one of them laughed: “The mother is not so bad.” They drew 
lots. I can’t write. I hope you don’t understand. I wanted 
to kill myself, but my religion made me afraid to murder my- 
self and die as I am. 

That wicked regiment marched away, and another halted. 
These officers were different. They beat the men who insulted 
us. But others came—more. brutal even than the First Thu- 
ringians. 

What the future will bring I don’t know. Mamma and I 
are to be mothers, and we don’t know who the—so many—I 
can’t write—I can’t die. Don’t tell Daddy when he comes 
back, if he ever does. Tell him we were killed in the burning 
of this town, and you had a letter saying we were dead, and 
lost it. 

Good-by, blessed little sister. We shall never see you again. 
Think of us as if we were what we wish we were, dead. 


Dimny drew five thousand dollars from the bank and 
started East in a frenzy to get to her loved ones. In a 
Midwestern town her shocked nerves gave way and she 
suffered a complete collapse. She was tenderly cared for 
in the home of a Mrs. Winsor, a woman of German birth. 

Dimny’s illness was an anxious puzzle to the town physi- 
cian. For days she Jay as if dead. There seemed no way 
to awaken her till finally Noll Winsor, Mrs. Winsor’s only 
son, in searching for some clue to get to the sleeping girl’s 
consciousness (the Winsors knew nothing at all about her 
when they took her in) found the fateful letter in Dimny’s 
money-belt. He was horror-stricken. He studied books 
on psycho-analysis, and with one definite thing to work 
on, the name of a regiment, the First Thuringians, he began 
to call the girl, whom he was learning to love, back to life. 

It took Dimny weeks to convalesce. But as soon as her 
strength returned, she started again on her terrible and 
supposedly secret mission—for Noll had not told her of 
his finding the letter. But.she was not to have to search 
alone, for Noll followed, became a courier of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, the only sure way to gain en- 
trance into Prussian-held Belgium, and took Dimny with 
him in his motorcar. 

Before Dimny had encountered Noll, she had had great 
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difficulty in trying to cross the border, 

one attempt she had been seen by ak 
Prussian spy, Oberstleutnant Klemp 
Klemm had seen and attempted i 
make love:to her sister Alicg jy 

Louvain, where the unhappy gif 
and her mother had fakes 
refuge after the pillaging of tk 
convent. There they” hal 

hoped to bury themselyy 
from sight while 
awaited their fates, 
had changed their names tj 
Tudesq to escape detection 
but instead of peace from 
persecution, they had had t 
undergo the horrors of th 
looting of that city. 

Klemm mistook Dimny fr 
Alice. Sure that the victim-ws 
again almost within his fead 
~ Klemm had poor Dimny watched ani 

harassed as a spy. She was artestel 
, again and again and suffered the indignity 

of being searched to the skin. Finally sucha 
search was made by a man official. The horror.ofif 
brought back an attack of her deathlike sleep and scar 
the official into thinking she would die on his hands. “Nol 
was released from the prison where he was confined, to aid 
the officials. 

Noll was overjoyed to find himself successful i 
bringing Dimny back to life the second time. In th 
search, however, the letter sewn into her belt, whid 
Dimny could not bring herself to part with when told the 
danger of taking any writing into Prussian territory, wa 
taken, and a copy sent to Berlin. Dimny and Noll wer 
allowed to proceed, although kept under careful surveil 
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At Brussels, Noll made inquiries and found that the ralf)) fo 
to the convent where Dimny’s sister Alice had been a : 







school lay farther on past Louvain. Dimny was feverit 
to get there to learn some trace of her lost ones. In goilg 
through Louvain, their car quickly passed the figure of’ 
girl carrying a bowl of broth to a sick woman. The 
was Alice. But she did not look up, and they sped 
unnoticing, intent on getting to Dofnay and news as 0 
as possible. When they reached the ruins there, an 0 
nun who at first thought Dimny was Alice returned, 
not tell them anything. 





















B= at Brussels, Dimny was in her hotel room lo 
ing out of a window when suddenly she felt that som 
one had entered stealthily. She turned—and the leer 
face of Klemm was beside hers. Again, thinking Dimy 
was Alice, he tried to make her acknowledge she 
known him before. “Goft—but yes, you do know ™ 
And dat other lady—your Mutter—she is no longer m™ 
you?” 

? At last Dimny understood. The nun had taken her for 
Alice, and so had this man. . 

“Where did you see us, my mother and me?” she cri 
eagerly. 

“You tell me,” he answered stubbornly. “And do you® 
member my arm around you—so?” And he drew het# 
him. Dimny wanted to shriek, to fight, to kill him. 
he knew the secret she would give her life to know, 
her mother and sister were, and she must learn it. 

This month’s installment of the story begins on thea 


page. 
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A Vivid and Impressive Novel of To-day by the Author of “What Will People Say?” 
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She reached the window, threw it 
open and poised on the snowy sill 
for a leap to death. He gasped 
and retreated . . . . put up his 
hands in an attitude of surrender. 
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The UNPARDONABLE SIN 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


CHAPTER XLV 


F LEMM the spy had come to Dimny’s room, and 
there was no one she could call to for help. 


- Had Noll Winsor been less zealous in her service, 
le might have saved her from her present peril of soul 
and body. When Dimny, waking from foreign dream- 
Worlds, found herself in the Palace Hotel at Brussels, saw 
the note he had left under the door, she blessed him for 
devotion, for he said that he had got up early and 
Sone to the office of the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
to organize the search for her mother and sister. But now 
wished that he had been lazier and risen less betimes; 
She might have called to him for protection against 
Me Invader of her room. 

oll was hampered by his solemn engagements not to 
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resist the German regulations; he writhed in the necessity 
for keeping the peace with the peaceless tyrants, and he 
was but a shackled champion at best. Yet she felt that 
he could have guarded her somehow from the menace of 
this Lieutenant Colonel Klemm. 

Klemm’s arms were groping out to close round her now, 
and she could think of no escape. Even if she had pos- 
sessed a weapon to kill him with, his destruction would 
have removed the one person in her ken who could tell her 
news of her mother and sister. 

Yet even he did not know where they were at the mo- 
ment; otherwise he would not have mistaken Dimny for 
Alice. Still, he had seen Alice and her mother together, 
and if Dimny could only learn where that was, she would 
have a starting place for her search. She might find them 
actually waiting where Klemm had seen them last. 
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Dimny must work a double stratagem: she 
must evade her captor without letting 
him escape; she must if 
wheedle a secret from him a 
without his suspecting 

that it was a secret. If 

she had been a Judith or 

a Delilah, she could have 

won him to her power by 

yielding to him, but she 

was incapable of a so- 

phisticated unclean du- 

plicity even for such a 

purpose. She was not 

great enough, or too 

good, or not good enough; 

at least, too young of 

mind to reason it out. 

An irresistible instinct 

overwhelmed her with 

loathing. The man’s 

arms were as intolerable 

as the folds of a cold 

snake. 

The thought that her 
poor sister had been 
crushed in those same 
arms that were closing 
about her now made them 
still more revolting to her. 

Her gorge rose at the 
thought. She could not play 

the siren for a moment. 

When Klemm leaned from 

his chair to gather her in, 

she simply rose and re- 

treated sidelong out of 

his reach. He sprang to 

his feet and pursued 

her. She darted behind 

a table. Failing to clutch 

. her across it, he ran round 

it. She thwarted his path 

with a chair that checked him 

long enough for her to reach 
the window, throw it open and 
poise on the snowy sill for a leap 
to death. 

He gasped with fright and re- 
treated in proof of surrender. She. 
made ready to jump, and he groaned 
aloud at the thought of such a waste of beauty, 
even more than at the frustration of his success as a 
spy-hunter. He put up his hands in an attitude of sur- 
render and cried: 

“Shtop! Shtop. Come avay, in Gottes Namen.” 

“You promise not to touch me?” 

“Yes, yes, I promise, on my honor as a Cherman sol- 
dier.” 

She laughed bitterly at that, but there was nothing bet- 
ter to expect, and she was chilled horribly by the gust of 
icy wind and the vision of that far-down pavement where 
a sheet of snow she had dislodged from the sill was silently 
broken to bits. She made to close the window. It was 
heavy and stubborn. He could not permit her delicate 
hands such a task. Chivalry has always been the most 
inconsistent of impulses, and it is perfectly natural for a 
man to save from a smirch or an effort the hands of a 
woman whose soul he would proudly :befoul. 

Dimny recoiled from the approach of Klemm, but when 
he had closed the window, he had cut her off from escape 
by the mystic door of suicide. The wooden door into the 
hall he had locked when he entered the room. He was 
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still shaken by the fright 
she had given him. 1% 
permit a_ beautify 
young spy to fling her. 
self from a_ windoy 
would not improve his 
rating asa Spy- 
catcher. And his fam 
as a lady-killer would 
become a_ joke if fp 
actually killed a lady, 
“T not goingk ft 
hoort you,”’ he pleaded, 
“T voot be your frient” 
“Then unlock the 
door and go away!” said 

Dimny. 

“But I have much talkingk ty 

make vit you.” 
“T will come down to the recep. 
tion-hall.” 

“Ve can talk better here as 
there. You might be arrested by 
somebody else.” 

“Arrested? Again? For 

what?” 
“Because you ditt shlip 
avay from the hotel 
yesterday morning 
so early that our 
guard did not se 


Von Bissing’s 

sly soul paid her 

je tribute of 

oxy smile. “Bu 

it is hard to be clever 
without being too 
clever,”” he went on. “ 
could have you ameded 
as a secrl 


agent ft 


wr> you. He vas 

eatingk his cofie 

ven you ditt make esa@p 
ingk.” 

“T didn’t know I had# 
guard.” 

“Everybody in die Belgien has a guart.” 

“Thanks! I'll remember that.” 

“Vere ditt you gone?” 

“T’d rather not tell.” 

“Oh, I know.” 

“Then why ask?” 

“To hear vat you should say. Ve get reports evey 
place you stop. You ditt go by Dofnay, vere you tell ™® 
before you had been vit your so-called Mutter, your Mar 
machen, who live vit you in dat house in—” 

She lifted her head so quickly and listened with such 
startled eagerness for the name of the town, that 
not finish his sentence. Could it be that she had 
forgotten him and was trying to find out where their 
had crossed? He twisted his Kaiserian mustache. It 
drooped a little. “He had forgotten to wear his Schmi™ 
bartbinder the last few nights. 
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Ah, he understood it all! He had been in uniform in 
vain. He was in mufti now. The English bowler, the 
beautifyl Millar and cravat, the business suit made a different man 
fling her Mei him from the tremendous figure in cap and belt and 
| window MlAouse and boots that had terrified her at first sight. In 
In Brussels she 


the fright 
him. Tp 







iprove his MMfpyvain she had swooned in his arms. 

a Spy- lls making a fool of him. It was the uniform that did 
| his fame Kleider machen Leute. All the world was going crazy 
ler would #ipver uniforms. 
ke if be ME After the encounter in Esschen he had sped to Berlin 
d a lady. Mind looked up his records. He found that the two Ameri- 
ingk t Man women in the Tudesq home had given their names as 
e pleaded, Mijudson, but that Madame Tudesq, questioned separately, 
ir frient” Mihad called them Parcot. The girl had called herself Alice 
>ck the Mijudson. Now she called herself Dimny Parcot. The copy 
ay!” said Miof the letter Dimny carried had not yet reached Berlin, 

ond he did not see it before he returned to 
lkingk to Mipelgium. He therefore still believed Dimny 
be Alice. He thought it odd that she 
the recep. Mshould cling to a part of her name; and 
he knew it as a curious part of spy- 
r here a5 Mipsychology that the aliases selected are usually 
rested by (few and of a persistent similarity. 
Just as an electric wire can carry a great num- 
1? For @iber of messages at the same time in opposite 
directions, so the human brain can carry many 

ditt shlip @ithoughts at once in simultaneous layers of 
the hotel Himeditation. Both Dimny and Klemm were 
morning @thinking in several strata at once. She an- 
that our Minoyed him by her refusal to flirt, by her 

not see apparent inability to remember him, by 

her baffling mixture of innocence and 
Binsin A wdness, by her mysterious er- a 
aa paid Min Belgium and her air of A 

tribute of a Mettank simplicity. ef 
, smile. “Ba # To bag a lot of spies at once 
dtobe cet #iyould redound to Klemm’s 
t being Wt Meory. To be diverted from / 


wot fascin — would be dis- 
agent ™ Eeeracetul. To throw 
England” Ber into prison 
ould be to destroy 

7 the bait and drive 
ie fish away. The 
intelligent 
was to dis- 
X from her 
avirons and let 
1s unknown 


you aaall his mission by a pretty girl’s y ;. 
ts a 
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He vas shadow keep LG ei 
his cofiee Mher under 
e  escaf- HicSpionage. 
But Klemm 
I had @ emld not endure 





ié thought of vanish- 

g from Dimny’s presence without leaving some definite 
upression on her memory. It was his vanity that urged 
mon to rashness, and vanity of a sad sort is a strong 
mat of the spy-type. 
5 had juggled many plans while he stared at 
mimny, but his first remark was a sudden: 
“For vy ditt you go by Dofnay?” 
a, I had heard that the ruins there were among the 
est in Belgium.” 
at fora business you got in Belchium?” 
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with such none of yours, if you please.” 

at he di but yes!” 

nad really “Then since you know your business so well, you don’t 
heir patls Med to ask me.” 

e. Ithat & “Better you should not be so sharp by me. I could do 
| Schnwe rm, you should know. I could get you 
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ported to Rotterdam, or to a detention-camp in Cher- 
many.” 

“You couldn’t keep me prisoner in Germany.” 

“No?” 

She almost chanted her proud answer: 

“T am an American! Don’t forget that!” 

He laughed: “It is not much to forget. 
ica forgets you?” 

“She wont. She would protect me. 
and take me away from you.” 

“How takes she you avay? How comes she to find 
you? Even England cannot come into our country and 
take somebody out. Englishmen come by Deutschland 
only as prisoners.” 

“You are at war with England. 
drag America in.” 
“America cannot be dragged in. Yenkees 
cannot fight. For making money is all 

Yenkees are good. Ve can do vat ve pleass 
by Americans, and nothing comes out.” 
“You'll see! You’d better not harm 
any more American women.” 

“American vomen and chil- 
tren too! You shall see. 
America sells muneetions 

to kill Chermans. 
Chermans vill kill 


And if Amer- 


She would come 


You wouldn’t dare 


Americans. You shall 
see.”’ 
He knew 


that the plans 
were already 
laid and the 
submarine 
equipment per- 
fecting for the 
policy of ruth- 
lessness that 
should be her- 
alded by the 
destruction of 
the Lusitania 
and the scatter- 
ing of Ameri- 
can women and 
children 
among the 
depths of the ocean. 
But he checked his 
indiscretion. Also he 
realized that he was get- 
ting no forwarder with 
Dimny. His only recourse 

was to lull her suspicions to 
sleep and encourage her to a rash 
self-confidence by pretending 
that she had baffled him completely. 

“For your protectingk, I esk you for w’y you ditt go 
into Hollant.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Since I ditt see you last vit your Mutter, I see you 
in Holland by Rosendaal. I invite you to rite vit me in 
my car. You refuset. Next I see you by light of my car 
try to run past de guart. Next I find you in de car of de 
youngk man of de Tsay-Air-Bay. For vy ditt you do 
dat?” 

Her answer was a sudden question: “That reminds me 
to ask you what became of Vrouw Weenix.” 

“‘Who is it she is?” 

“The poor old woman who was arrested by the Rosen- 
daal guard. Did any harm come to her? Id die if I 
thought that.” 

He looked into her anxious eyes, and he could not tell 
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her that Vrouw Weenix had been shot to death the next 
day after her capture. He laughed, not altogether con- 
vincingly. “Oh, dat old vomans! She iss all right. She 
had a passport. She ditt go back to her home.” 

“Oh, thank Heaven for that!” Dimny sighed. “I'd 
never forgive myself if I caused her any hurt.” 

Klemm saw that he gained ground with Dimny by the 
bit of good news. 

Furthermore, he felt that he would prosper better with 
her if he pretended to give up her persecution and met her 
next as if by accident, especially if by accident he should 
be wearing his uniform. If he were to catch.her either as 
spy or as woman, he must lay his ambush with better skill. 
He threw himself suddenly on her mercy. 

“Miss Parcot, I make you apologies. I have been most 
unkint. I loose my headt because you are so beautiful a 
youngk lady, and it makes me engry because you do not 
like me like I like you. But I know pedder now, and I 
esk you to forgive, pleass. I prove I vant to be frients vit 
you if you let me help you. You come here for some busi- 
ness. Tell me. I can help you!” 

She stared at him in a new confusion. She could 
neither understand nor rely upon his abrupt conversion 
from a brute to a cavalier. She hesitated to discourage 
such a reformation; yet she was still uncertain enough of 
him to say: 

“You can help me best by leaving me alone.” 

“You are cruel, but I know I can help you, if you per- 
mit. You have come here by Briissel for some business. 
If you did not tell the consul in Rotterdam, he ditt not 
visé your passport. Vat\is your business here?” 

“T will tell you my business, since you don’t know it. 
I have come to try to find a number of English girls who 
were caught in the invasion and can’t get back to their 
homes. They do you no good as prisoners. They are only 
in the way.” 

“Englinderinnen!” he snarled. “So! You are here for 
English! It is English money dat hires you!” 

“They pay me no money. It is for common humanity 
that I am working.” 

“But for England! How could I help you to help Eng- 
land?” 

“Tt is to save your people as well as the English. There 
are many German girls in England who want to get home. 
You ought to be glad to exchange them.” 

Klemm pondered this unexpected situation. He had a 
young cousin in England. His aunt had not heard from 
her since the outbreak of war and was not sure that she 
had not been butchered by the English. His aunt had 
wept much and implored his aid in vain. 

Whether he was decided by the chance to recover his 
cousin and the other girls whom German mothers be- 
wailed, or whether he was simply trying to win Dimny to 
confide in him, he promised to help her. She got out the 
list. Its length surprised him. He said: 

“Tt is eassy for me to fint dese gerls, but to get dem out 
of Belgium is not in my power. Only von Bissingk can 
do dat.” 

“But you say you can find the girls?” 

“Sure! Everybody is in de Registratur. I find dem 
eassy. But efter I fint, it is for you to get out.” 

He pledged that he would tell her just where they all 
were. He would show her how efficiently the. German en- 
rollment-system worked. He copied the names in his 
memorandum-book, restored the list to her and put out 
his hand. Dimny could hardly refuse it now. She gave 
it him, and he lifted it to his lips. Then he turned for 
the door. 

Dimny realized that he was about to get away without 
telling her where he had seen Alice and her mother. She 
was as amazed as he was when she said: 

“Don’t go!” 

“TI come beck, by your leaf.” 


The Unpardonabl 


“Do! But you haven’t told me where it was yq 
me.” 

He thought of his uniform and his plan to apy 
her presence in full regalia. 

“The next time you see me, you goingk to remenis 
guess.” 

He bowed himself out. The first place he went yy 
telegraph-office. There he sent a telegram in cog 
his code-number attached, asking No. 70 Koénigg 
strasse to send him at once a copy of the copy of 
ter found on Dimny Parcot during the search at Egg 


CHAPTER XLVI 


IMNY fastened her hat on and thrust her arm 

her heavy coat; then she opened the door 
tended not to see the man who dropped back into 
opposite. As she walked down the street, she paim 
look into a shop-window and her side glance caugif 
shadow following her trail. 

She went straight toward the office of the C. R. By 
skirted the edge of a public square where a huge} 
German soldiers in mass formation went through thé 
mony of a dress-parade. The band was playing, @@ 
were saluting, horses prancing, platoons gliding pail 
reviewing officers like lines of men cut out of woods 
with one foot raised goose-step high, the other slang 
the rear. 4 

A group of boys were playing soldier in front of a 
ning sentinel. They wore helmets of paper, carried 
for rifles and had a small log mounted on a velocipel 
artillery. Their lieutenantlet gave orders in a shrill” 
burlesquing the German accent. They had picked 
number of German commands from the eternal reitém 
of them throughout their town: 

“Habt acht! Marschieren—marsch! Halt! 
auf! Gewehr ab! Présentiert das Gewehr!” And 
to the great delight of the sentinel. But the boys 
joke they were leading up to, trusting to their heels i 
them out of harm’s way. This was a sarcasm on theg 
mature German boast that they would spend Chins 
in Paris. The boys played it now. Their comma 
after various evolutions, gave the order: % 

“Nach Paris—marsch!” 

The boys marched—backwards. 

When she reached the office of the C. R. B., shel 
Noll a little of the encounter with Klemm, and he 
fire with a desire to kill the snake, or at least to griai™ 
under his heel. : 

Dimny reminded him again that his first duty ¥ag 
the hungry Belgians, but he groaned: § 

“How long, O Lord, how long!” _ 

He told Dimny of the efforts already under way 0 
her mother and sister. He had been telephoning, 
and sending out couriers. He expressed more 00m 
than he felt. What he hoped, he said he expected}) 
he felt might take weeks, he said might take days. 4 
had arranged to have a description of the missing 
sent to the distributing committee in every Pj 
village. : ) 

“Anybody who wants help has to bring in @ a 
d’identité and a photograph and give name and prope 
and previous condition of servitude. So if your mm 
and sister live on charity, as half the people have 
their committeemen will know who they are 
nize them from our description, and let them know 
are here.” : 

“But I don’t want them to know I’m here,” Dimay? 
tested anxious'y. “I—I want to surprise them. 


% 


“Oh, I see,” said Noll, who knew what she really 0g 


—that if her mother and sister learned of her Pree 
they would hide in still deeper obscurity. But he pre 
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not to know and not even to be mystified. “Then I wont 
ask the Communal Committees to notify your people, but 
to notify us. Then you and I can go get them in my car. 
We ought to hear in a few days.” 

Dimny saw another danger: ‘But suppose they are not 
living on charity?” 

“More than half the people are.” 

“But Mamma brought over a lot of money.” 

“The Germans may have taken it away from her. I’m 
sure she would be registered on our lists. So don’t you 
worry any more for a few days.” 

Dimny’s premonition was right, however. The Parcots 
had not joined any of the soup-lines, even under their new 
name of Tudesq. The real Tudesqs were feeding on the 
bounty of Mrs. Parcot. They all lived with a lack of com- 
fort or expense that would have offended a Chinese coolie, 
but they fared a little better than most of the Louvainese, 
trusting that they could eke out the dwindling sum till 
the “three months” of Belgium’s purgatory was gone and 
the Germans should fold their billet-tickets and steal away. 
The money-supply, however, suffered frequent exorbi- 
tances because they were constantly meeting with wretches 
whose distinguished misery had an absolutely irresistible 
appeal. 

The Parcots were drifting toward the bread-line and 
toward yet another charity, but for the present they were 
not among those present at the daily receptions of the com- 
munal committee of their district. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


OPING little, yet compelled to wait for days until the 

questionnaires went out and the answers came in, 
Dimny resolved to make a personal search of Brusse's. 
She began to patrol the city; and as at Rosendaal, she 
was teased on by the conviction that her people were in 
the house a little farther on, or in the second shop. She 
thought she saw them turning the next corner and ran 
after them. Often her heart would leap and beat her 
breast with wild exultance as her eyes made them out on 
the street coming toward her, for ghosts are seen by eyes 
made fond with grief or fear. She would press forward 
hardly able to keep from screaming aloud. And always it 
was somebody else, somebody who had no resemblance to 
either of them. 

She asked many questions and learned the chief gather- 
ing places of the populace. She heard of the society of the 
Little Bees,—Les Petites Abeilles,—which provided more 
than twenty thousand little feeble children with extra 
nourishment. Dimny visited one of their canteens at 
eleven in the morning when the children were released 
from school to gain strength for the day. 

The utter cleanliness was the work of scrub-ladies of 
social prestige. Dimny found sixteen hundred white soup- 
bowls in double rows along the slim tables. The waitresses 
were Belgian ladies who had in their day had servants 
waiting on them, but now were proud to give themselves 
to service. 

Dimny found no sign of her mother and sister among 
them, but before she could leave, a Lilliput army charged 
through the rain and captured the banquet-board. Here 
tkere was pillage indeed, a tremendous clatter of spoons, 
a gurgling of soup, shrieks of conversation, a baby-Babel! 
There was much stratagem of baby-stares, pouting lips, 
honey-voices wheedling for a little more. When the soup 
was lapped up and the sweet rice pudding came in, they 
gieeted it with ecstasy, dancing as they sat. 

It was glorious to do so much, but tears ran with the 
smiles because more could not be done, because these 
myriads of babies must receive so little, at such mountain- 
ous cost; because throughout the world babies~were cry- 
ing in vain for food and slowly withering back to death 
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like rosebuds in a drouth. Dimny lingered to help ti 
Belgian ladies lug the dishes away and wash them. jj 
children had already licked them almost clean. 

Failing to get any trace of her people among the Liyj 
Bees, Dimny turned with sick heart to the charity kno 
as “The Drop of Milk.” At the canteens of La Goyy 
de Lait young mothers and mothers-to-be were streng) 
ened with extra food for their double burden. Thy 
luxurious ones reveled in a thick soup, a bit of meat org 
egg and a little milk every day. They had medical 4 
vice, too, and were waited upon by ladies once great 
the land. Marie Antoinette at her Trianon had playg 
milkmaid; the Belgian ladies worked as milkmaids ip ty 
modern fashion. 

Dimny blushed to seek her mother and sister in ty 
Goutte de Lait canteens, but she knew that before |g 
they might have to make their appearance there. 

She walked along the bread-lines again and again, w 
dered the Inferno of want like a Dante searching Hell i 
familiar faces. She learned much of what mankind, wor 
ankind and childkind can endure, and the needlessness¢ 
the vast famine wrung her to an agony of protest. But th 
protest died upon her heart. 












IMNY was at the office of the C. R. B. one day wha N 
Herbert Hoover came in. He looked younger tha C 
she expected, a trifle grim but not at all the saint thi 
legend made him. It was no time for an old-fashiond V 
prayer-master. The need was for a business man, an @& € 
gineer to fight the efficient tyranny of Germany witha 
efficient American charity. Hoover was the boss of tk 
one huge job, to get the most food possible to the ms N 0 
people possible with the greatest possible regularity—t 
start a manna-factory and keep it going. UR 
Dimny watched him with that reverence for success B bre 
men of action which women still can feel. It provedé 
trifle irksome to the great man when Noll had made te course an 
introduction. He listened to Dimny’s little speech of that the : 
homage, with a characteristic silence, jingling coins amg round so 
fingering a pencil as an escape-valve of his extra steam. §j man and 
Dimny relapsed into an embarrassed dumbness, and Noli gray eyes 


explained a part of her errand. “I beg 
“That’s more in Whitlock’s line than ours,” he said teously. | 
“Better see him.” “Certai 


He dictated a note of introduction for Noll and Dimmpj his hat. 
to the Ambassador, and advised Noll to run across toteg They v 
American Legation with it. 

Then he turned to his infinite task as brusquely as i “T hav 
he were arranging for an invoice of missing machineryit]™ bolding u 
stead of the loaves and fishes of a Yankee miracle. 

Dimny and Noll went out to lunch and then to the Ru shop whe 
de Tréves, No. 74, a plain square house with an Amencail the authc 
flag and a Legation seal and a plaster bust of Washing and oddly 
in the hall to distinguish it. They were not kept waiting lg just 
long by the Ambassador. behind yc 

Brand Whitlock looked more the part. He was tall a been limi 
lean and ascetic. The sorrows of this people seemed # 
have made their impress upon him. 

Dimny told him first of the schoolgirls, and he noddel Burton 
He had heard much of them and from them, but his # 


peals for their release had been politely denied. oo al J 
As they discussed the matter, his secretary came @ rn in 


warn him of an impending call from the Governor . 
himself, the Freiherr von Bissing, then a recent name# 
Belgian history, but soon to gain unenviable immortal. 
“He’s the one man who stands between those girls 
their home,” said Whitlock. E 
“Maybe I can get him out of the way,” said Dimi 
“Let me at him!” 

She said it with the pretty ferocity of a Charlotte Corda 
about to remove a Marat. + is 
Whitlock smiled and nodded, and then turned 
plain manner and his plain (Continued on page ™ 
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A house of mystery! You who so enjoyed “The House of a Thou 
sand Candles” well know what magic Meredith Nicholson can 
weave about a place of that sort. This story is in his best vein. 
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cessfa brown fedora was following him. Several times he Illustrated by 

oved 4 had tested the matter by abruptly changing his FRANK STREET 

ide the course and walking briskly in a new direction, only to find 

ech of that the strange pursuer kept close at his heels. He swung fell with a splash into the lake, where the swans and ducks, 
ns adm round so quickly that he brushed against the old gentle- outraged by so wanton a disturbance of their privacy, pro- 


B ten: was Satisfied that the old gentleman in the 


am. man and for a moment found himself gazing into a pair of _ tested with a flutter of wings and resentful squawks. 
id Nol gray eyes that regarded him with keen scrutiny. “You evidently feel deeply about it,” said Burton, laugh- 
“I beg your pardon!” the stranger murmured cour-_ ing at the man’s violence. “I suppose I couldn’t persuade 
e said. J teously. you that the world needs to know the truth, that we of 
“Certainly, sir,” Burton replied ironically, and lifted America are peculiarly blind to our weaknesses—the hard 
Dimay his hat. realities we’ve got to face one of these days unless we per- 
to tt ©They were at the edge of the pond in Central Park; the ish as a nation.” 
sun had disappeared beyond the Hudson. “Don’t talk to me about perishing!” the old gentleman 


y sii “I have just finished this yarn,” remarked the stranger, exclaimed with a laugh. “My name is Saybrook—Walter 
ery i holding up a copy of “Wreckage,” a novel that bore Gay- B. Saybrook. I live only a square or so from here—quite 

brd Burton’s name upon the title-page. “You were in the alone. I am dining at home; suppose you join me, and we 
ye Rw shop when I bought it, and the clerk pointed you out as will talk comfortably.” 


erica the author. I come here on fair days to do my reading, Burton hesitated; then, on impulse, he decided to go. 

ington # and oddly enough, you passed the bench where I was sit- “Very well—thank you!” he said, and fell into step with 

vaiting Ng just as I finished the tale. I’ve been sauntering along Saybrook, who received his acceptance with a careless nod. 
ind you ever since. My acquaintance with authors has Burton had never spent a drearier day. “Wreckage” 


I] and been limited, and I took the liberty of observing you a lit- had been acclaimed as a work that showed growing power, 
ned WH He. I apologize, sir, for what I hope you will excuse as a__ but it had sold only a few thousand copies more than his 
pardonable curiosity.” previous novels. He had chosen Chicago as the scene of 
odded. Burton caught hopefully at the idea that the stranger’s his tales, and had succeeded in producing a chronicle that 
is a MOtives were amiable and that at last he was to hear a_ was as frightful as anything in Russian fiction. Burton 
friendly word as to the merits of a book he had written realized that he could hardly expect to sustain himself by 





me 0 with much labor. these writings, and had spent the afternoon debating 

enefil Thope the book didn’t bore you, sir,” he remarked. whether “Wreckage” should not be his last effort. 

meit™ On the whole, I was rather interested in it,” the old “This is where I lodge,” said Saybrook, drawing out his 

ality. Patleman replied with a slight smile. “I have read all latchkey before a handsome house on Eighty-seventh 

Js and of your novels, and am quite familiar with your Street. “Bangs will show you to a room. You will find 
method. But—broadly speaking—I think such tales per- me in the library at seven-thirty.” 

imay.  ™O0us. I am morbid on the question of causing unhappi- Burton noted with a twinge of resentment. the expensive 





MSS, depressing people and making them dissatisfied and appointments of the rooms. possible only to possessors of 

l. You grow more harsh, more bitter, as you go on. the wealth he despised. The walls of the suite to which 
teckage’ left a bad taste in my mouth, so you must par- he had been conducted were hung with etchings and paint- 
mme if I dispose of it now and here.” ings instantly recognizable as works of value and distinc- 
back his arm and flung the book from him; it tion. He turned away with an impatient shrug, sat down 
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Wothing Venture, Nothing Have 


with a new volume of criticism and became so absorbed 
that he failed to notice the passing of time until Bangs 


announced dinner. 


HE dining-room shared in every way the good taste of 
the rest of the house. Carved in the paneling over a 
wide fireplace were these words in old English letters: 


Nothing Henture — Nothing Have 


“That’s my motto,” explained Saybrook, following Bur- 
ton’s glance of interest, ‘and I commend it to you.” 

The butler served the dinner with a deliberation encour- 
aged by his master’s manner. fie 

“You may remove Bill for the present, Bangs,” said Say- 
brook, indicating a parrot that was attempting to partici- 

in the conversation. “Bill Bones usually talks to me, 
and he doesn’t understand just how you come to be here,” 
he explained with a smile as the bird retired chattering. 

“f share his feeling!” laughed Burton. 

“J merely pay tribute to a man of genius,” Saybrook re- 
plied, “or, if you please, I am quite selfishly giving myself 
apleasure. And to be frank about it, now that you have 
your legs under my table, I have designs upon you!” 

He gazed at Burton quizzically, and the gaze was so pro- 
longed that Burton dropped his eyes. 

"Let us be frank with each other,” said Saybrook. “Men 
in your profession often do not prosper. Reputation, fame 
een—yes; but the mere matter of daily bread, ease of 
mind—” He finished his summary with a gesture. 

“T have no money; to tell the truth about it, I’m in 
debt,” Burton replied bluntly. “In getting my education 
incurred ob!igations, and have added others since.” 

"You are indeed frank, and I assure you I appreciate 
your confidence. I assume the debts are not pressing?” 

“No—hardly that. Something like ten thousand dollars 
has been advanced by a Chicago trust-company at the in- 
stance of a person unknown to me.” 

“That person,” said Saybrook with his quizzical smile, 
“s myself. And I may say,” he added casually, “that I 
became your benefactor when I was laboring under the 
delision that you were my son!” 

Burton drew out his handkerchief and passed it slowly 
across his forehead. 

“I don’t understand you,” he faltered. 

“Naturally not!” cried Saybrook. “In order that you 
may be sure I am not trifling with your credulity, I will 
slate that the total amount I have advanced through the 
Great Lakes Trust Company of Chicago—a city I detest 
ifgpite of the fact that it is the source of my income—is 
po ten thousand, four hundred and eighteen dol- 


Burton drank his champagne at a gulp. Bangs gravely 
his glass, and at a sign from Saybrook left 
Toom. 
_ “Tet us be economical of speech,” said Saybrook crisply 
but kindly. “T was married at thirty-five to a girl of 
twenty. She was beautiful, light-hearted, sensitive, gen- 
te!” Burton, groping for clues with a deepening sense of 
the unreality of the situation, noted a softening of the lines 
MBB host’s face. “She remained with me six months and 
then left abruptly, unable to bear my harshness, my lack 
of sympathy with her youth. I was bent upon making 
Miiey in those days, and—I made it!” he added with a 
® that swept the spacious room. 
disappeared utterly, and I have spent a fortune 
fo trace her. Where her child—my child—was 
Whether son or daughter, I don’t know. You came 
my eye just twenty years ago when one of my agents 
me for a time that you were quite possibly the 
of that marriage. I know your history perfectly. 


| You were orphaned in infancy; the uncle who took charge 
you was a man of small means; and as you had inter- 
pet me, I became, we will say, your benefactor.” 
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Given a choice in the matter, Burton would not have 
chosen Saybrook as his benefactor. He had been led by 
his uncle to believe that a distant kinsman in California 
had supplied the funds for his education. 

“Tt occurs to me,” Saybrook resumed, “that you and I 
may be of assistance to each other. I too have made many 
people unhappy by being cynical and harsh. I sought a 
fortune, gained it, and found my hands full but my heart 
empty! I learned all too late that the world is full of 
romance, that sentiment enters very largely into all human 
affairs. Having made a sorry mess of my own life, I want 
now to help others to happiness—special cases, you know, 
that appeal to me. Incidentally I want to save you! You 
are leading a dull, morbid existence, brooding over sordid- 
ness and misery—even exulting in it at times. What I pro- 
pose, Burton, is to make you my agent as the promoter of 
romance, the helper of those whose affairs go badly. The 
thought of adventure in the old romantic sense is abhorrent 
to you; you have gone even further and declared in your 
essays that it is an anachronism. But my dear boy, we 
are surrounded by romance; the newspapers are full of it; 
the houses all around us are full of it. The slums you 
describe with so much bitterness are full of it. Let me ask 
you this: have you ever been in love?” 

Burton’s face expressed his scornful rejection of the idea 
before his lips uttered an emphatic no. 

“Ah!” cried Saybrook. “You shall know love! Love 
shall make you suffer. You shall know adventure, and ad- 
venture shall make you strong, brave, self-sacrificing! If 
for a year you will write no more of!your dreary rubbish 
but serve me in such ways as I suggest, I will pay you 
twenty thousand dollars; and I promise excitement, variety 
and opportunity to serve, the possibility of experiencing 
the love you affect, in your ignorance, to deSpise. You 
have penetration, insight, wisdom of a sort, but your ex- 
perience of life has been gained from books; your trouble 
is that you approach the study of society with precon- 
ceived ideas. You find what you are looking for. And a 
man who has never known love still gropes in darkness, 
grossly ignorant and unfit to write for the instruction of 
others.” 

Burton shrugged his shoulders impatiently. Saybrook 
was ridiculous; what he proposed was absurd. He felt, 
strongly impelled to fling his napkin in his singular host’s 
face and leave the house; but he was conscious of a motive 
behind these disclosures, and his curiosity was a-dance as 
to the nature of Saybrook’s real business with him. 


OFFEE was served in the living-room, and when it had 

been disposed of, Saybrook rose from a long table 

where he had seated himself and handed Burton a slip of 
paper; it was a check for twenty thousand dollars. 

“You take much for granted,” said Burton. 

“Tut! Don’t be silly! You will at once begin your first 
adventure. We will loaf along to the Mizzen Top, where 
an old friend of yours is awaiting us, Shepherd,—William 
G.,—a club acquaintance of mine. Remember, he knows 
nothing of what has passed between us, but I suggest that 
you report to me when you have solved the riddle that he 
will bring to your attention to-night. —-Our coats, Bangs.” 

At the Mizzen Top they were conducted to a table where 
Shepherd was already established,—Billy Shepherd, in- 
deed,—-whom Burton had seen only a few times since they 
were graduated in the same class at Yale. The entertain- 
ment was of the usual roof-garden variety, and when an 
occasional vociferous clash blurred conversation, Burton 
frowned his displeasure. 

In one of these interruptions his roving eyes fell upon a 
man of middle age and a young girl who were seating them- 
selves at a neighboring table. The man—small, dark, with 
delicate, cameolike features—first attracted his attention. 
The man espied an acquaintance as he was about to take 
his seat and bowed elaborately. There was an easy, insin- 
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uating grace in him. The girl was tall, dark, with the 
rounded cheeks and bright coloring of healthy youth. 
While her companion was giving his order, she turned her 
head and glanced about slowly, indifferently, with a sug- 
gestion of disdain for her surroundings. 

“You have seen the finest eyes in America,” remarked 
Shepherd, “—and, I might add, the unhappiest!” 

Burton acquiesced with a nod, his gaze bent_still upon 
the girl. 

“Father and daughter,” Shepherd explained. “Ledyard 
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is the name. He has a place in the Adirondacks and live 
there most of the year—a question of his lungs, ¥ 
heard.” 

Saybrook looked at his watch and rose, remarking: 

“You two seem to hit it off very well together. Time 
ing to ask you to excuse me; scratch my name on the 
—will you, Shepherd?” 

It had been tn Burton’s mind to ask Shepherd abou! 
Saybrook, but now that they were left to themselves 
Shepherd seemed deeply preoccupied. He turned if # 
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gat that he might the more easily watch the Ledyards. 
The name had wakened some chord in Burton’s memory, 
and he started when Shepherd suddenly remarked in a low 


tone: 

“You knew Tommy Porter—he was in a class below 
1 ours, a fine fellow, the very best sort; the papers were full 
i of the case six months ago.” 

“It was at Ledyard’s place that Porter disappeared?” 
asked Burton, lifting his head quickly. 

“Exactly,” Shepherd assented. “A number of us who 
knew Tommy and loved him have exhausted every means 
of finding him. His only relative, a sister who lives in 
California, has just gone home. I must say for Ledyard 
that he acted very decently about the whole business— 
im gave the detectives a free hand to ferret out the mystery. 
™ And of course Tommy may be at the bottom of Lake May- 
hapo,—the generally accepted solution,—but it wasn’t like 
Tommy to drown himself.” 

“Just who is Ledyard, and what was Porter doing at his 
im place?” Burton asked. 

“Ah! You’ve got to the crux of the matter at the first 
ty! He was in love with this girl! He met the Ledyards 
in Colorado, where he had business interests. In our efforts 
to get a line on Ledyard, we’ve found him to be a free 
spender; his father was a highly respectable silk-importer. 
This chap, Eugene, lived abroad for years and married 
there. He was a little conspicuous at Monte Carlo at 
times, and once or twice mixed up in rather queer financial 
schemes in London and Paris, but nothing was ever fas- 
tened on him. On the face of it, he’s a cultivated gentle- 
man, an invalid, who lives on an income that must run to 
fifty thousand a year or such a matter. He asks people to 
his place-from time to time—men of substance and some 
social standing, usually. It’s been said that these house- 
parties are an excuse for gambling on a big scale, by men 
who are good losers. From what we have been able to 
karn, the conventions are strictly observed at Lost Trail 
Lodge.” 

“You think, then, that Porter is dead?” asked Burton. 

Shepherd frowned and gazed into his wineglass as though 
seeking the answer there. His quiet reply caused Burton 

to start. 

“That’s for you to find out! Saybrook suggested you as 
Specially qualified for the job. He’s an odd chap, as you 
doubtless know. Your meeting me here is the result of a 
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a. casual air well calculated to deceive an onlooker. Led- 
yard nodded to him, the careless nod of familiar acquaint- 
ance; the girl turned a moment later, hesitated as though 
not immediately recognizing him, and then smiled and 
bowed. The smile faded quickly, and for a moment her 
glance lingered upon Burton with what he interpreted as 
veiled inquiry. Farnam slowly sipped a cordial. 

“Do you care to meet the Ledyards?” he asked. “I be- 
lieve I was to bring you together, but I’m not forcing the 
matter. They are different; you will find them interesting. 
The daughter is a wonder—a musical prodigy, I believe.” 

Burton, befuddled by the rapidity with which he was 
being passed from one hand to another, murmured a faint 
acquiescence. At the end of the act Farnam rose and 
shook hands with the Ledyards, talked to them a moment 
and presented Burton. 

“You ought to be acquainted—similar tastes and all 
that,” he said easily. “This is Burton, the writer.” 

“Mr. Burton is not more welcome for being famous,” 
said Ledyard pleasantly. “Alice and I finished ‘Wreckage’ 
just before we came to town—a book of power, undeni- 
ably. . It’s clear, Mr. Burton, that you know life!” 

“That’s something no one can ever be sure of,” Burton 
replied as Ledyard called a waiter and asked that chairs 
be brought. 

Miss Ledyard was at Burton’s left, her face toward him, 
and he was conscious that she was studying him in a long, 
leisurely scrutiny. Farnam addressed Ledyard directly, 
referring to some earlier meeting. Burton turned quickly, 
hearing the girl’s voice. 

“You think,” she said, smiling gravely, “that no one can 
really be sure of—life?” 

The pause before she uttered the last word, the eagey- 
ness with which she waited for his reply, checked the h fe 
answer half formed on his lips. es 

“T suppose we may never be sure of the things we covet 
most,” he answered. ‘“There’s gays the vanishing goal 
to keep us going.” 

“The people in your novels don’. keep going—they die, 
or kill themselves,” she laughed. “Would you prescribe 
that solution for all‘of us?” 

“Certainly not! Pardon me for being personal, but you 
are too young to be interested in solutions; you are at the 
age of experiment!” 

“An evasive answer! There’s no time in our lives when 

we are not interested in the an- 
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thosen because Ledyard doesn’t 
know me from Adam—nor does 
im ‘know you. In a few min- 
im wes you will be put through 
im thenext degree. A man named 
| famam will drop in here; he 
1 “ows Ledyard, and will intro- 
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Wid me Farnam was an old 
mend and under some obliga- 
tions to him. There’s Farnam 
tow, coming this way. I'll in- 
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picture, weight in wild-cats, 
But I don’t know—” began 
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A NEW SERIES BY 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


In the next—the May — issue, we begin a new 
series of stories of the North by the author of 
“Kazan,” “A Son of Kazan” and “The Grizzly.” 
In the new stories he brings out the humor as 
well as the tragedy and the adventure of the 
Great Outdoors by following the careers of a 
bear-cub so cute and wise as to be almost human, 


and a MacKenzie hound-pup willing to lick its 


They are bully stories. 


and tries to grab it through the 
window learns very definitely 
that he can’t have the moon.” 

“But he finds other moons 
with other names,” Burton sug- 
gested. 

“Ah, but you are not help- 
ing me at all!” she complained, 
and it occurred to him that 
there might be some hidden 
purpose in her questions. As 
they talked, half banteringly, 
half seriously, he felt her eyes 
searching him, perhaps for 
sympathy—even, possibly, for 
aid. 

Farnam rose _ unhurriedly. 





!” exclaimed Shepherd. 
course it’s queer, and so is the extinction of Tommy 
st queer! But Saybrook has manipulated the whole 
ae we all appear to be playthings in the old boy’s 
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feeathing could have been more natural than the manner 


Shepherd excused himself, leaving Burton alone 
i Farnam, a man of thirty, who threw into the meeting 





» “Oh, you know yh —————————— 





“Sorry, but I must run along. 
Here’s hoping we may all meet soon again.” 

Ledyard talked well; he talked well of many things, 
with an occasional reference to his daughter for corrobora- 
tion. He spoke of Burton’s books in flattering conjunction 
with the writers Burton most admired. He was clever, 
diabolically clever. If Shepherd had not so frankly con- 
fessed his part in Saybrook’s scheme, Burton would have 
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believed the whole matter prearranged even to a rehearsal woods behind it and the lake stretching away from iy 
of this conversation. front windows. As Burton unpacked, he reflected yx 
When Ledyard became engrossed in the performance of ously upon his status in a house to which he had been oy 
a dancer who was just then the talk of the town, Alice met dially welcomed but where he was under obligations to gy 
Burton's gaze with a smile that suggested relief. She had upon his host. He was still amazed that he had accenty 
fully wakened all his powers of discernment and analysis, Ledyard’s invitation. And the twenty thousand ranklj 
but he was not prepared for her first words: For all he knew, he might have sold himself to the deyjj, 
“T know very few people, Mr. Burton; I have no friends, At noon he went downstairs, and seeing no one aby, 
men or women. I am very greatly in need of help.” went for a walk. He discovered now what had 
For a moment her great eyes brightened with tears— him on his arrival—a bungalow set farther back in ty 
tears that vanished instantly. She glanced at Ledyard, to woods the matter of a hundred yards from the big hoy 
make sure he was not overhearing her. but evidently a part of Ledyard’s property. As he reach 
“Tf he asks you to come, you—you will not refuse?” the bungalow, Alice came out on the veranda, followed jy 
“Where—what?” The inquiry died on his lips as he another young woman, and waved her hand. 
saw how intently she awaited his reply. ‘“No—whatever “So you've been taking the air! We thought of couy 
you ask,” he answered. you’d hide yourself till luncheon. Miss Shipley, Mr. Bu 
She nodded, and raised her voice slightly to speak of ton. I’d forgotten to explain that I have a shack 
Sorolla, whose work was just then on exhibition at my own, where Miss Shipley and I live like hermis 
the Metropolitan. A moment later the room rang Z when we like. You see, we make a great mix 
with applause. It was the end of the program. bart. © with our piano, and Father built the bu 
Ledyard praised the dancing eloquently as <2. galow for me two years ago, so I can mk 
they passed out and found their wraps. all the row I want without fear of distuh 
The night was fine; Ledyard readily . ing anyone.” 
acquiesced to the girl’s request that they “Miss Ledyard is an incorrigible night 
walk home. They had an apartment for ; owl,” remarked Miss Shipley. “She doesn} 
such times as they were in town, he ex- : begin to get interested in her music until 
plained. Burton crossed with them to the ' : midnight.” 
Avenue, Miss Ledyard setting a leisurely ' Miss Shipley was tall, fair and som 
pace and talking rapidly as though to hold what older than Alice, Burton judg, 


him. She spoke of the North Woods, of the with a wealth of brown hair, and ble 
coming of winter. i A gray eyes. He was wondering as to le 
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“You should know our woodlands! Ah, —_—__ position in the Ledyard ménage when, 
ie there would be a place for a writer to _ -» though to set his mind at rest, she r 


él, to ponder, to work!” il marked easily: 

Her purpase was transparent enough. : (. ae “To chaperon a girl in a londy 
She was throWing Ledyard the clue to ask a » place like this is a sinecure, and oftes 
Burton to his house. ite) when Alice runs away, she does 

“People who write,” she per- iS @ take me along.” 
sisted, “must be very sensitive } “Oh, you caught m 
to their surround- ¥ when I was stil 
ings. For that mat- ——— young enoug 
ter, I suppose we are é. to scold, s | 
all influenced by en- 7 Ne _ * don’t need watching 
vironment.” = _ ae * ty any more,” laughel 

“The spirit of man Alice. 
needs room! I need air—l The Lodge certainly 
must have air!” Ledyard offered ample room fit 
struck the pavement sharply ' Ledyard’s daughter ail 
with his stick. 3 her companion without th 

There was something like a « ii bungalow annex, and the expt 
cry in his voice. Burton felt the — > a nation that Alice’s devotion 
girl’s hand for a moment on his arm; & the piano made it convenient fo 
but Ledyard recovered himself and began talking of a her to live in a house of her om 
places identified with the composition of musical mas- S wi left Burton wondering. 
terpieces. Ledyard greeted them froma desk ly 

When they had reached the Ledyards’ apartment- one of the living-room windows, 
house, Burton declined an earnest invitation to enter, y they went to luncheon. Burton becait 
promising that he would call upon them at some other “I've had it— immediately conscious that Miss Ship- 
time. j ever since that Jey was an important factor in i 


“Ah, but you’ve got me started now; there’snoendto j{ a ae ry the household. Ledyard, with a word @ 
r ° - } g if I got 
the things I want to discuss with you, and we fly back i desperate.” apology to Burton, asked her abst 
to the woods to-morrow,” protested Ledyard. “Alice!” some of the bills which, it seemed, ! 
he ejaculated, “what do you say to asking Mr: Burton to was her duty to pass upon. 
go up with us to-morrow night? Give us the week-end or The talk became brisk, Miss Shipley taking her full patt 
a month—as you will, Burton. Really, we should take it Several times it occurred to Burton that Tommy Porte! 
as a great compliment.” had probably occupied the very seat at table to which be 
“We should be most happy, I’m sure!” replied the girl had been assigned. Possibly, he reflected, he had beet 
with a tremulous eagerness that did not escape Burton. asked to the Lodge to assist in overcoming any doubts 
“You are more than kind; I shall be glad to go,” said prejudices aroused by Porter’s disappearance, and 
Burton. thought was disconcerting. He was talking directly ® 
He bade them good night and walked away; regretting Alice when, turning his head quickly, he surprised 
that he had yielded yard and Miss Shipley in a telegraphic exchange. 


Lost Trail Lodge proved to be a big house with the had frowned and shaken her (Continued on page ™ 














A grim tragi-comedy of cactus-land, wherein the sound of guitars and dancing is followed 
by that of pistol-shots and hoof-beats — by the author of “A Stratagem of the Border.” 
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As his horse leaped forward, a noose settled around him, binding his arms in a vise-grip to his body. 
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A JESTER on the BORDER 


By 


HEN a daughter was born to 

the wife of Matt Thatcher, 

owner of the Thatcher 

Ranch, Big Matt rounded up the fifty- 

odd Mexicans who lived upon the place and addressed 
them somewhat like this: 

“Now, hombres and mujeres, you sabe a little thing like 
this don’t happen every day, so if you want to pull off a 
baile in its honor, go to it and send me the bad news for 
the musica and cerveza. Whoop her up all you want to, 
% long as you behave yourselves—but mind you, no quar- 
teling or rough-house. Now get t’ell about your business, 
tery jack and jinny of you.” So, touching their forelocks 

imurmuring “Muchas gracias!” they went back to 
their work, and that night they sent in to Rollins, twelve 
miles away, and engaged their beer and musicians. The 
text Saturday night was decided upon as the date, and 
Felipe and Tony, whose little houses had the best floors, 
agreed to move their furnishings out upon the prairie and 
Sirender their abodes to the toes of the revelers for the 

Expectantly all waited. 
i dancing was to begin at nine o’clock, and-as that 
approached, from out the small Mexican houses 
who were to participate began emerging. First 
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came the sefioritas with their prettiest 
dresses made still gayer by crimson rib- 
bons, walking in little giggling and chat- 
tering groups, arms locked girl-fashion. 
It was firefly season, and they had fastened numbers of those 
small creatures in their hair, and as they passed through 
the darkness they looked like a small constellation of 
twinkling stars gone upon a pilgrimage. Behind them, 
clean-shirted, clean-shaven and with red and blue hand- 
kerchiefs about their necks and an occasional sash that 
gleamed like a stream of flame, strolled the men and boys 
—frolicking, laughing, scuffling in the horseplay of youth 
and overflowing vitality. From the guitars and violins 
first arose the soft notes of “Za Paloma;” then as that 
changed to a dreamy Mexican waltz, the youths selected 
their partners and began treading the floor with sedate 
grace. It was not a fandango, for there were no castanets 
or unnecessary motions. They were nice girls and decent 
young fellows, and they waltzed with the severest propriety. 

To do them special honor, out from Rollins had come 
Sefior Mujfioz to watch them. Sefior Mufoz was the Mex- 
ican banker of that place, and he was smiling, usurious, fat 
and forty. Loudly he laughed and quipped as he clapped 
the young men upon their backs, and fatly he sighed as 
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with the assurance of wealth and middle age he chucked 
the senoritas beneath their chins and whispered words in 
their ears that set them to giggling and blushing. Half 
jealous, yet half proud that 
this rich man had honored 
them with his presence, the 
young bucks watched him 
from the corners of their 
eyes, showing their white 
teeth in forced smiles but 
saying nothing. 

Midway in the evening a 
ten-year-old muchacho 
came sidling bashfully up 
to the banker, diffidently 
tugged at the great man’s 
coat-tail and standing upon 
his toes, said something to 
him which none of the oth- 
ers could hear. For a mo- 
ment Mufioz hesitated; 
then with a _ patronizing 
wave of his hand to the 
company he stepped out 
into the darkness alone, 
Shortly thereafter a pistol- 
shot boomed from the near- 
by prairie, and at its sound 
the music stopped as does’ 
a sentence when it runs 
against a period. Five min- 
utes later, when some of 
the bolder spirits took lan- 
terns and went forth to in- 
vestigate, Munoz was found 
sprawling dead upon the 
grass with his_ revolver, 
fully loaded, lying at his 
elbow. 

Owing to the wealth and 
prominence of the dead 
man, the killing attracted more than ordinary attention 
in that land of not infrequent homicides. Munoz 
had been a Shylock, a usurer and a double-dealer, and the 
tears shed over him were mostly of the crocodile order; yet 
when a rich man is murdered, there must be sacrificial 
blood sought for the altar. And when a couple of days 
later it was learned that one Carlos Mendoza had crossed 
the river going south, the morning after the murder, that 
Carlos had owed the defunct one money and that the pair 
had quarreled about it, there was no longer any doubt as 
to who had done the killing. 

Furthermore, the testimony of the boy who had been the 
go-between tended to cinch the guilt upon Carlos beyond 
all question. The boy affirmed that he had been met by a 
strange man in the darkness, who had told him in Spanish 
to run inside and tell Sefior Mufioz to step out immediately 
on a matter of business—a request which the boy had 
obeyed in all innocence. His description of the stranger 
as seen through the heavy darkness tallied to a dot with 
the make-up of Carlos, and further investigation seemed 
unnecessary. Remained only what was to be done about it. 

With Carlos now over the border and in No Man’s Land, 
pursuit by peace officers was about as practicable as fol- 
lowing a man into the infernal region. It was doubted if 
a regiment of cavalry could go into that country and escape 
wholesale massacre; still, as a matter of form and to show 
that his heart was in the right place, the dead man’s part- 
ner offered a reward of one thousand dollars for the cap- 
ture and return of the fleeing one, and had the reward 
posted conspicuously. It was generally conceded that this 
would end the matter. From whatever angle one looked 
at it, the enterprise of capturing Carlos was about as allur- 





The Kid now finished reading 
the notice of the reward for 
Carlos. 
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ing as wouid have been a proposition to slide down; 
Hades and paste tracts on Satan. 


The Hot Tamale Kid came 


loping up the one long} 
street of Rollins with ag 
donic grin around his 
lipped mouth and a bagj 
gleam in his narrow e& 
The Hot Tamale Kidy 
but a trifle over the thin} 
aginary line which separ 
manhood from infancy; 
the optics of the law, but 
had done things. Aj 
months before, when he 
become twenty-one, he 
celebrated the occasion} 
the knifing of a Mexicanyy 
had refused to give him 
drink of mescal; and ty 
he had immediately by 
graduated into the mj 
league of bad-men. 
Nor need one be g 
prised that this puppy 
blood-lapping created 
thirst. When a young g 
tleman has in his veins ty 
blood of an Apache moth 
who as a child found outi 
for her maidenish spiritsi 
staking people out overr 
ants’ nests, as well a 
father who breathed his lai 
in the throttle of a runnig 
noose, hereditary chant 
teristics are prone tod 
velop early. So, havingé 
cided that he would k 


good bad-man, he had shi 


the Mexican’s partner @ 
then hopped on his hors. 


“I hope nobody will be fool enough to come after my 
he had said nonchalantly as he rode away. 


And ordinarily nobody would have been. 


so happened that the high sheriff was connected ina roum 


about way with a man that 
the last Mexican had killed, +, 
and that fact supplemented a 


by a hundred-dollar reward 
had spurred him into action. 
A few days later he had lo- 
cated his quarry in a 
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by Harry Irving Greene 


hatched and woven jacal where lived the youthful and 
wether alluring widow, Senora Maria Rubia Tina Cer- 
«which same was located within the metes and bounds 
fan uncharted prickly-pear chaparral. 
There, coming face to face with the Kid, the officer had 
ently but insistently told him that he would have to re- 
mm to Rollins and go through the motions of a trial. 
Whereupon the Kid had objected in his usual self-asser- 
fe manner. He had, however, had the gallantry to have 
we sheriff's body sent back to the widow at his own ex- 
ease, calling her attention to the fact that he had not 
ot the diamond out of her late husband’s star but had 
uposely missed it by a full inch. . So, with the hope that 
ley would not be fools enough to send anybody else after 
im, he had bidden Senora Cervos a grateful farewell and 
ished mirage-like. 
The Kid was a queer proposition. He had the vices of 
«orpion, a centipede and a black-velvet spider—also 
me virtues. He never shot a man in the back or told an 
mtruth about a woman. 
He was a wizard with weapons. Along the eighteen hun- 
red miles of Mexican border are many men who are ex- 
eedingly skillful with firearms, but they all touched their 
ats to the Kid. Although a short time previously he had 
en much wanted, since his rout of the De Rosa bandit 
ang at La Ratama ranch, in which he killed four of them, 
is former littie misdemeanors had been erased from his 
word and officially he was forgotten. Of course there had 
én no legal acquittal of him, but public opinion had 
d strongly his way, and he was again free to wander 
here he pleased, unmolested. Deep down in his interior, 
uch man felt that anyone who had put up such a fight for 
he benefit of the community as had the Kid was entitled 
afresh start with a clean slate, and law-abiding citizens 
hook him by the hand and told him so. 
As for the Kid, he only grinned and bore his honors 
nodestly. 
“You shore are treating me white, and I'll try and not 
t into any more devilment,” he had answered them. 
Only trouble with me is that temper of mine is set so 
me that all you’ve got to do is blow on the trigger, and 
ne begins shooting.” 
The Kid now finished reading the notice of the reward 
mt Carlos, sat meditatively fora , % 
loment and then spurred 
p his horse and went 
ping away with 
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Showy, with fingers outstretched, their hands arose. He backed his horse 
ilo the chaparral. Cold and deadly his voice came to them. 
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The Kid had made up his mind to do something, and as 
was usual with him in such cases, he was losing no time in 
acting. 

That afternoon found the Kid once more across the 
river and winding his way into the Zona Libra. He had 
never seen Carlos, but he had obtained a good description 
of him and it was not long before he began to run across 
the other’s trail. But Carlos was doing quite a bit of 
dodging and fast riding, and it was four days before the 
Kid finally caught up with him. The pursuit ended at 
Juquila. 

At this place Car!os, evidently having arrived at the end 
of his journey, had put up his horse and settled down to 
taking things easy. He seemed to have plenty of friends 
in the place, and was spending most of his time drinking 
and playing cards with them. Sizing up the situation, the 
Kid stabled his horse also and at once fell into the drowsy 
life of the adobe and plaster town, sauntering about and 
making eyes at the seforitas and taking a drink with a 
chance acquaintance now and then—a typification of the 
idle and care-free vaquero. Yet wherever Carlos sauntered, 
his human shadow also went trailing; and in the course of 
a little time the pair had struck up a friendly acquaintance. 
It was not long before the Kid learned what had brought 
the other to Juquila. 

Sefiorita Rosa Echandia was warm of color and slender, 
and she had big, lustrous eyes that it was beyond her 
power to make behave as a girl’s eyes should. She was a 
respectable girl, however, and lived with a respectable aunt 
in a respectable street that debouched upon the tiny plaza, 
and Carlos was wont to sit for hours below her little bal- 
cony, which was about seven feet above the street. That 
he was in love with her there could be no question, while 
as for her feelings toward him—vwell, that was what the 
Kid wanted to make sure of. 

Of course the Kid could have shot the other man at any 
time, or even have roped him and made him prisoner; but 
neither of these plans was to be considered. The reward 
specified that the other man must be captured and re- 
turned alive to justice for trial; therefore a dead man 
would not fill the order, even should the Kid be able to 
convince them that he had killed the runaway; while as 
for making a man a prisoner and taking him into accursed 
Gringo-land for trial—well, of course the very idea was a 
joke too absurd to be thought of. Hard and stark the Kid 
seemed to be up against it, and for the next few days he 
did a lot of tall thinking. Then he hit upon something 
that had the promise of success attached to it, and he im- 
mediately began putting his little plan into execution. 

As a starter the Kid rode by the residence of Rosa when 
that young lady was sunning herself in her balcony, and 
when opposite her, he unstrapped his reata. Giving it a 
flip, he opened the noose to the size of a cart-wheel and 

then set it rolling around him upon the ground like 

a hoop, while he sat erect in his saddle and manipu- 

lated it with a wrist that was exceedingly cunning. 

It was really very pretty work, and the girl, who 

was a judge of such things, was unquestionably in- 

terested. And when her errant eyes followed the 
rope to its source and she saw a tall, clean-cut young 
caballero sitting like a centaur in a nickel-mounted 
saddle and smiling at her, her eyes dropped, rose 
and then fell again most bewitchingly. Thus, having 
made her aware of his existence upon earth, the Kid 
took the next step. 

He borrowed a guitar, strolled down her little narrow 
street and leaning against the wall beneath her balcony, 
began strumming. The balcony was empty when he began, 
but the Kid had both skill and perseverance, and presently 
instinct aided by a lightning upward flick of his eyes told 
him that he now had an audience of one. Softly he began 
singing. His voice was not at all unpleasant; besides, his 
song was all about corazones, flores and amor,—hearts, 
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flowers and love,—and what girl would not listen should a 
tall, clean-cut young caballero play a guitar skillfully and 
sing musically of such things beneath her balcony? And 
Rosa, hearkening for a while, at last sighed softly as by 
some mischance her handkerchief slipped and fell fluttering 
to the ground. Promptly the Kid pounced upon it. 

“Ah, seforita!” he cried with a sweep of his sombrero. 
“Grant me the honor to restore thy lost property. Or’— 
and he glanced at her appealingly—‘better yet, let me 
keep it.” Blushing very prettily, she shook her head and 
frowned—but oh, those eyes! 

“The sefior is kind to pick up my poor handkerchief. 
He is so tall—perhaps he can reach it to me.” Twice the 
Kid made strained effort to hand it to her, but each time 
missed by a few scant inches, and at last he shook his head 
in despair. Of course, it never occurred to him that he 
might have tossed it to her, or to her that she might have 
leaned forward a bit and taken it. It would seem that 
they both acted very stupidly for such bright young people. 

“And so,” he said at length, “it cannot be passed up by 
hand; therefore I must bring it.” But this Rosa promptly 
negatived. One must be careful before she invites strange 
vaqueros into her home, even though they be tall and 
straight, play and sing in a way to make one’s heart flutter 
and can juggle a reata most cleverly. 

“No, senor—I will come down and get it.” So a mo- 
ment later she stood before the Kid flushed and diffident— 
but oh, those eyes! 


ARLOS, coming along half an hour later, found them 

standing there so ehgrossed with each other that at 

first they did not appear to notice him. And when they 

finally did stop talking long enough to look up, they saw 

a dark face set with a pair of eyes in which lurked a green 
devil of jealousy. The Kid grinned. 

“So it is you, amigo!” he said lightly to the newcomer. 
“T am glad you have come. Sefiorita Rosa, this is my good 
friend Carlos.” 

The girl tittered. “For two years now Carlos and I have 
been amigos,” she said coyly. “Is it not so, Carlos?” 

He nodded. “Si, Rosa mia,” he said. And then he 
turned upon the Kid. “And you did not know of this?” 

“Never dreamed of such a thing,” returned that young 
gentleman truthfully. “But I am delighted.” He raised 
his sombrero. “And now, knowing that the Sefiorita Rosa 
is safe in such good company, I will say adids.” They 
nodded, and up the street he went lazily, strumming his 
guitar as he strolled, and carrying with him the memory 
of a parting flash of great black eyes that simply could not 
be made to behave as a girl’s eyes should. 

But the next day the Kid was back again, as well as the 
next one and the next one after that. Rosa, really in love 
with Carlos, nevertheless could not resist the temptation 
of this final flirtation with this strange young vaquero be- 
fore she consented to marry the other; for what could be 
finer than to witness the rivalry of these tall, straight 
young lovers over her as she reveled in the sullen jealousy 
of the one while she smiled upon the other? 

Carlos, with a long-toothed devil gnawing at his heart, 
was more than once of half a mind to call his rival to 
account, but always there was something about the other 
man—an air of lazy preparedness, a glare that sometimes 
lurked in his eyes—that made him hesitate and think 
anew. And then one day in a fit of jealous passion he did 
exactly what the Kid had hoped for. He went into the 
sulks, and instead of going to see the girl he but sat all 
day in José’s joint muttering and drinking. Things were 
coming the Kid’s way, and he now decided to give them 
a little boost. 

Now, it so happened that over on another street dwelt 
the viuda Salazar. The young widow Salazar was Rosa’s 
only rival in Juquila in the way of being good to look at, 
but she was nowhere near as nice a woman as was Rosa, 
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and knowledge of that fact but made the latter 
jealous of her. One day when the Kid was playing {pj 
and singing little snatches of love-songs in her ears y 
Carlos still came not, he suddenly threw his inst 
aside and seized both her hands. “When are we to be 
ried, guerida?” he demanded abruptly. As has beg 
immemorial custom of woman in such crises, she: 
eyes fall. ., 
“But I am to marry Carlos,” she protested, flushing 
The Kid pressed her hands the tighter. ; 
“When he is spending his time with Sefiora Salazar?* 
queried. She gasped. RS 
“I cannot believe—Carlos to pay attentions fp ¢ 
bruja—that hag!” . Her anger flamed like oil aflame 
I but knew that—” 
“T understand he carries her handkerchief and ghom 
boasting that it is hers,” continued the man with a fined | 









regard of veracity. Rosa’s rage rokbed her of spe 
With fingers flexing like claws and her bosom seem 
ready to burst, she sat staring while the Kid’s easy 
ambled on. ” 

“He will probably be over this evening and try andmiy 
up with you. Should it so happen, you will doubtless am 
the opportunity to slip your hand in his coat pocket, Iv 
so, and see what you will draw forth.” | 

Thus having planted her mind with the rank weal 
suspicion, he picked up his hat and discarded instnip 
and went strolling away, leaving her in a wild-cati 
Presently he rounded a corner or two, and a few mom 
later found himself in the house of the Sefiora 
with whom he had picked up an acquaintance a few 
previously. For the next two hours they chatted 
smoked cigarettes together, at the end of which he} 
her buenas tardes and went sauntering off to the littledn 
ing-place of José in search of Carlos. During his tt 
téte with the widow he had been uncavalier enought 
her handkerchief, dainty and perfumed. 

Carlos, mooning at a little table which stood upm 
rough stone floor at José’s, gave the intruder a basiliskg 
as the latter entered. Paying no attention to theg 
gers that were aimed at him, the Kid pulled up@ 
ordered more drinks and let his hand fall lightly upon 
other’s sleeve. 

“Ah, Carlos, amigo,” he began amiably, “your loka 
enough to frighten away the cockroaches; yet I amyamy 
friend and you know it not. First, however, wet yoraa 
with this fresh cerveza, and then I will tell you.” / 


| 
| 


But the other remained sullen. “I drink with® 
dor,” he returned coldly. ; 

The Kid raised his glass. “Very well, if you wi 
dwell in ignorance. But it was of Rosa that I wasa 
speak. However, perhaps you do not care to know.” 

Thus beguiled, the jealous one grumpily picked @ 
own glass as well. 

“To hear about her I will drink with you—” Het 
swallow and set the glass down. “And now I listen” 

The Kid became appeased. “Then you shall heat } 
afternoon I spent half an hour speaking with het 
you, and she said many things. Should you goto 
this evening, your reception will be a warm one 
much I can promise you.” | 


Carlos’ scowl grew thinner. “And she wished tos? 

“Unquestionably.” ; 

“Then, amigo, you will pardon me. I will shake 
with you.” ‘Thus, with the hatchet buried, they sat 
ably together for another hour; then with a mu 
suerte!” they parted. As Carlos walked away, he 
ignorant that he carried in his coat pocket the 
perfumed handkerchief of Sefiora Salazar. 










tye evening as dusk fell soft as black feathers,¥ 
again sought the home of the fair Rosa. 
ously smiling she received him, and together they’ 
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by side while he told her of his devotion and the hollowness 
of all things earthly save her near presence. And she, 
listening without answering and seemingly engrossed by his 
words, yet ever sent one hand stealing nearer and nearer to 
him under cover of the thickening darkness until at last the 
slim fingers crept into a pocket as mice steal into a closet. 
Something soft and dainty reposed there, and drawing it 
slyly forth, she crushed it in her hands and raised it to her 
face. One breath was enough. Strong to her nose came 
the abominable scent of the one she despised most of all 
creatures of earth, and with a little cry she hurled it from 
her as though it had been a noxious insect. She whirled 
upon him. 

“Oh, thou embustero—thou perro! To come to see me 
with such words after your falseness! It would serve thee 
right should I scratch thine eyes out. I but listened to hear 
how great a liar thou wouldst make of thyself. Begone 
from’ me.” 


NTIRELY guiltless of wrongdoing and compktely 
overwhelmed by the violence of her passion, Carlos 
could but stammer: ‘ 

“But Rosa! Amada mia! Whg treat me so when I 
have done nothing but love you? Listen—” But seizing 
him by the shouldegs she hustled him ignominiously into 
the street, slamming the door upon him and leaving him 
staring it in a maze of bewilderment. Entirely uncon- 
scious of the cause of it all, he tried vainly for a moment 
to reénter; then with an imprecation he turned his back 
and slunk silently into the night. 

And the next day returned the Kid. 

Lazy of gait and puffing his cigarette nonchalantly he 
appeared beneath the balcony and stood smiling good- 
naturedly up at her. Dark semicircles underscored the 
eyes of Rosa, and her lips had lost their curve, but she mo- 
tioned for him to come up, and slowly he did so. He seated 
himself at her side. 

“The seforita seems unhappy,” he said solicitously as 
he scanned her. ‘Can it be that bad news has come to her 
—that love has gone amiss?” 

Her bosom gave a spasmodic upheaval. “It was as you 
said. Last night he came, and I searched the pocket. 
And I found—” She bit her red lip until the blood fled. 
“Dios! That men can be such dogs!” 

Instantly the Kid became transformed into an impas- 
sioned lover. “Did I not tell you, dear one? Did I not 
say that only I loved you and would be true? Come with 
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“But she is to marry Carlos,” he protested. 

The other laughed. “She is to marry me. She yy 
marry him, but I cut him out.” The Kid appeared to} 
been drinking and lurched a little. ‘The joke is to 
to keep; therefore I tell it. I stole the Sefora Sak 
handkerchief and slipped it into Carlos’ pocket, } 
found it there, thought he was untrue to her and dy 
him away with her broom as an old woman chase 
Then she agreed to marry me. She rides with me to-ni 
and we shall reach the ford by morning. Dios! Hovy( 
los will rage when he hears how I fooled them both 
made her break up with him.” 
emptied his glass and turned to the door. 

“Adiés, José. And don’t forget to tell him the joke 
I have departed. You will split your sides laughing a 
way he will act.’’ Out into the night he went, with g 
clinking. 


Carlos, entering two hours later, was pounced upm| 


the voluble José: With eyes that grew wider at eachw 
and lip that crawled upward until it showed the full la 
of teeth white as fangs, he listened until the other} 
finished. Then with a hoarse cry he went plunging to 
the little stable where he kept his horse. Over his sho 
his voice shaken with rage, came to the ears of his friend: 

“A light, José, a light! Make haste in the nam 
Jesus. Mi cabailo! Mi caballo!” 


ITH a good two hours’ start over his enemy, the] 

was setting but a medium pace, that Rosa mi 
not become saddle-weary. Of course, he did not know} 
how soon the other man would learn of the elopement, 
he did know that the wind was right and that by stop 
and listening now and then he would be able to hear 
pursuer’s horse in time to give him ample warning, 1 
girl’s hand slipped into his own as if for comfort, and 
Kid clasped it tightly. 

“Think you he will follow us?” she asked anxiowy 
they loped side by side. By the starlight she sai 
features break into a thin grin. 

“You can bet that he will,’”’ was the answer. Sheti 
ened her fingers about his own. 

“And he will catch us—” 

“At the river.” 

“And then—” She shuddered a bit, and her i 
tossed like a choppy sea. “And then you will killli 
Her companion shook his head. 


“No, I don’t aim to kill him unless I have to.” 


me, querida! 1 will take you across the big river, and we Carlos, as she told herself that she now did, des 


will be happy. And some day I will take you even to San 
Antonio that you may see the big city. Will you come?” 

She hesitated. The Kid was tall and straight even as 
was Carlos—and as she now saw, even better to look upon. 
And what a revenge upon the other man it would be to 
fly with his rival! How he would bite his nails and curse 
them! She wavered. 

“And when?” she asked softly. He drew closer. “To- 
night. I will have the horses ready as the darkness comes 
prowling. We will ride fast and be upon the other side by 
morning. Do you come?” 

For a long minute she was silent as she fought the great 
battle out within her bosom. Never could she love Carlos 
again after his treachery—never trust him; while as for 
this new lover—perhaps in a little time she might care for 
him even as she had once loved the other. Her head sank 
lower. 

“Si,” she whispered. 

The darkness fell; and the Kid, coated and spurred, 
stepped inside the little place of José. It was deserted save 
for the proprietor, and ordering two glasses of mescal, he 
raised his own. 

“Drink to the health of my bride-to-be, the Sefiorita 
Rosa,” he commanded. José looked at him in much aston- 
ishment. 


death as he undoubtedly did for having deceived he, 
nevertheless drew a breath of relief at this assurance 
her new lover. The Kid went on: 

“I aint going to kill him, because I know it would! 
you feel bad, and also because I’d hate to hurt any 
that loves you. And Carlos does love you.” 

She uttered a cry of unbelief. 

“Never. When one loves, he is true. He was buta 
Else how could he do such a thing? And how a 
avoid killing him should he catch us?” 

The man grinned. “Rosa, querida, I will tell you 
I am going to do. Upon the opposite side of the 
the river I am going to wait for him and make him 
oner without harm to him. Perhaps then he will 
something to say to you. But you must leave all to 
for you know not the ways of the country into 
are going, nor its language. Do you promise to of 
in all things—for your own happiness?” ; 

Dutifully she bowed her head to his superior 
“Yes, my husband-to-be, I promise.” : 

The half-moon rose, cutting the flying clouds 
scimitar. The cool night-wind whistled softly past! 
ears. As steadily as machines the smooth-gaited @ 
were rolling the miles behind them at the tireless 
a wolf’s lope—good for all night (Continued on page 
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OWARD BROOKFIELD was occupied with a 
H jigsaw picture-puzzle when Ben Conant dropped 
in, half a dozen numbers of Popular Astronomy 
tucked under his arm. 
ment, “Something worth reading there!” boasted Mr. Co- 
y SOE nant. “Something you can put your mind on!” 
hear He glanced with kindly but unconcealed contempt at 
the jigsaw puzzle. It was spread on one of those little 
invalid’s tables that swing about as you please. Howard 
pushed it aside; but Mr. Conant, brisk, precise and 
wiry, drew out his eyeglasses and bent his thin, severe 
profile and graying head over the eccentric bits of wood. 

“Makes a picture, eh!” 

“It’s harder than you might think!” explained Howard. 
“Those little corners and curlicues are deceiving!” 

“And you can tell by looking at them which pieces go 
together?” queried Mr. Conant indulgently. 

“Not always. I can tell by trying. It’s like life, full of 
meaningless perversities and jogs and vacancies; but. get it 
together right, and it makes a picture. The jigsaw of 
destiny has cut us into these odd, contorted shapes—” But 
seeing a shadow of boredom in Mr. Conant’s eye, he broke 
off, laying his hand on Popular Astronomy. ‘“What’s the 
best thing here?” 

Mr. Conant brightened. He sat down opposite Howard, 
iting his eyeglass-chain coil back into its button-shaped 

er. 

“There’s an article there on ‘Eclipsing Binaries’ I con- 
sider one of the best things yet. Clears up the whole ques- 
lion of the Beta Lyre type of variables.” 

Astronomy was Mr. Conant’s hobby. He kept a tele- 
Scope on the sleeping porch at Mrs. Parrot’s, where he had 
lived for years. Long since, Howard Brookfield had sug- 
gested to somebody that Mr. Conant ought to exhibit his 
telescope and the starry heavens to the high-school pupils 
with astronomical conversation: and this had become an 
annual custom, Mr. Conant’s interest in education being 
Subsequently recognized by an election to the school-board. 
But he had not come to-day to talk about Beta Lyrz, as 
Howard perfectly understood. 

First and last, I wonder how many affairs of our town— 
tales and traffics and tragedies!—eddied around that 
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a chair! Howard never left it except to be helped 
dal - Sometimes the bed claimed him for days together, 
$3 aid then Mrs. Brookfield turned callers away with word 


mat Howard was having another of his spells. But except 
hose lonely intimacies with pain,—of which he never 








ortrait as St. 
rancis of Assisi. 
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spoke,—Howard was 
always seated in the 
wheeled chair, and was 
always ready to listen. He had a genius for listening. 

He was the confidant of half the high-school youngsters, 
boys and girls indifferently; and all the teachers advised 
with him about supplementary reading and special pro- 
grams and problems of discipline. He was the unofficial 
consultant of more people than ever guessed anything 
about each other. There was nothing remarkable about 
the advice he gave them, except that it worked excellently 
when taken. I don’t think he cared especially about giving 
advice. He just listened. 

We all liked Howard, but nobody particularly admired 
him, with the possible exception of Esther Wilson, sole 
amateur of art in Clearview, who painted his portrait as 
St. Francis of Assisi. The portrait was very bad. Even we 
could tell that,—none of us thought Howard handsome, but 
he wasn’t as ugly as that!—but we hesitated to say what 
we thought, Esther being our only art authority as well as 
our solitary artist. Esther herself relieved the situation by 
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destroying the portrait, we heard, with tears of rage. After- 
ward she used to exclaim passionately, that if people 
thought Howard Brookfield commonplace, let them try to 
paint him! 


HE wind skirled along the cottage eaves. Mr. 
Conant’s eyebrows twitched together; he fidgeted 
with his eyeglass-chain. Howard waited. 

“The school-board holds its annual election in two 
weeks,” stated Mr. Conant pugnaciously. ‘The board will 
drop one teacher, or accept a resignation if offered.” 

“Miss Annen?” 

“Now, don’t tell me,” returned Mr. Conant irritably, 
“that she has no other means of support; Clearview has 
employed her for a considerable time, and her work this 
year has been exceptionally poor!” 

“She’s had some bad kids,” observed Howard mildly, 
“three of the Caffertys; and she had the grippe pretty 
hard in January.” 

“That’s not the point,” retorted Mr. Conant. 
Annen’s record has never been more than fair.” 

“Another chance,” suggested Howard, “under better cir- 
cumstances—”’ 

Mr. Conant waved it impatiently away. “She’s unfit to 
teach. Never had any business in the schoolroom any- 
way—sour old maid!” 

“But what,” said Howard softly, “will Rachel do?” 

“What’s that to me?” snapped Conant. “A majority of 
the board—since I talked it over with Mr. Meserve to- 
day—have agreed to drop her.” 

Howard’s eyes dwelt upon him—graying head, thin, 
severe profile, trim, erect figure—as if he were some par- 
ticularly obstinate and unadjustable bit of the jigsaw puzzle 
called life. 

“The interest of the pupi!s is paramount!” insisted Mr. 
Conant. “You sentimentalists make me tired!” 
“But you are right,” said Howard quietly. 

dren come first.” 

“Of course I’m right!” said Mr. Conant. He added, 
twitching his eyebrows: “There’s no feeling, you under- 
stand—no hostility against Miss Annen personally. In 
fact, I regret-—”’ He coughed. 

“Tt’ll give her a black eye,” observed Howard, “‘to be 
turned down here.” 

“That’s what I wanted to speak about. She’d better 
resign before the board-meeting. Some of her friends ought 
to suggest—” 

“Give me a week to think about it,” said Howard. 

“You? Oh—I only thought you might know the proper 
person.” 

“T’ll do,” said Howard sadly, “as well as anyone.” 

In their absorption, they had missed a quiet opening of 
the front door and a brief, rubber-removing pause in the 
hall. At this moment, preceded by a light tap, a slender, 
blonde woman in rather shabby winter wraps entered the 
room. She was neither young nor old, but just now her 
colorless face and flaccid figure wore the temporary age, 
the drooping, devitalized look. of teachers at the end of the 
day’s work. At sight of Mr. Conant she straightened 
quickly, and a dash of red came into her wan cheeks. The 
weary line of her mouth tightened. She made a motion of 
withdrawing. 

“Oh! I didn’t know anyone was here! 
Howard, I wont stop!” 

“Not at all! Not at all!” Mr. Conant, rising, nervously 
added his protest to Howard’s. “I was just going, Miss 
Annen!” 

* Howard made no effort to detain him, filling the 
awkward moment with very small small-talkk. Not 
till Mr. Conant had gone with the air of a righteous man 
misunderstood did the woman speak again. She clenched 
her slim fingers tight in her lap as the low-voiced question 
burst through the indifferent decorum she tried to assume. 


“Miss 


“The chil- 


If you’re busy, 
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“He was talking about me?” 

Howard nodded without expression. 

‘“‘He’s against me!” she cried tensely. ‘‘He’s the, 
one, really! The others wouldn’t— What did he say? 

“He seemed to think the schoolroom wasn’t the \s 
place for you.” 

“What does he know about it!’ she exclaimed yg 
mently. ‘‘Meddler! What business has he got on 
school-board, anyway? Cranky old wretch!” 

“You don’t like teaching, Rachel?”’ 

She made a passionate gesture. “Better than starvay 
What difference does that make? I’ve got to do it! jj 
got to keep my job! You know I could manage that m 
next year!” 

“Yes,” assented Howard, “I know you could.” 

The touch of championship softened her mood. 

“Qh, it’s the last straw!” she panted. “The children 
awful these dark days! Nobody has any mercy! | 
that man working against me! Heartless—” 


UBLIC-SCHOOL teachers seldom cry. Their calli 

capitalizes self-command. But Rachel Annen, biti 
her twitching lips, pressed her handkerchief fiercely to ly 
suddenly averted face. 

Howard’s eyes, turned from her, rested unseeingly 
the jigsaw puzzle. If Esther Wilson could have seen 
face then, she would have had another try at the portm 
or perished in some divine despair. It was the faced 
entire comprehension and sympathy. 

A commonplace, but sufficiently difficult problem, i 
case of Rachel Annen. She hated teaching, but she col 
do nothing else. To prepare to do anything else wot 
take money, and Rachel had none. Howard knew—now 
had ever told him, but he knew—about the farm of ti 
unsuccessful brother-in-law with the large family, where 
Rachel’s scanty savings went. If she left this school, unt 
a cloud of official disapproval, the difficulty of getting # 
other— No, she must stay! But Mr. Conant— 

Howard turned to Rachel. 

“Never say die!” 

“IT wouldn’t take any of that cheer-up talk,” she cholt 
“from anyone else; but I guess you—”’ 

“You’ve got three reasons to cheer up,” said Howat 
quietly. “In the first place, I’m quite sure—but ji 
mustn’t ask me why—that you can have your place aga 
next year if you want it.” 

“Howard!” gasped Rachel. 

“In the second place—have you got any spring cloths 

et?” 

“T haven’t dared spend a cent with everything so & 
certain. Howard, are you sure?” : 

“Then get the prettiest and most becoming outfit yo 
can find. You've got perfect taste in dress, Rachel. Ié 
yourself go a little.” 

“But—and you let me sit there and make a fod @ 
myself!” 

“Esther Wilson said once your hair ought to have soit 
thing rose-colored next to it.” 

“The idea of your remembering that!” : 

“Well, you know best. But get some nice things quid 
That’s important.” 

“But what’s the use, if—”’ 

“To make other people think you successful, and! 
make yourself feel successful. You’re safe, anyway; 
cause ‘if I should be mistaken, you’ll want to look y™ 
best applying elsewhere.” 

“Oh, I can’t. I can’t apply—” j 

“In the third place—” Howard paused; and his gaze, § 
strange, speculative gaze, dwelt intently on Miss a 

“In the third place,” he repeated. averting his eyes ® 
afraid of their betraying some confidence, “you've got 
wrong idea—about Ben Conant!” 

“The wrong idea? How?” 





“Oh, before | forget: 1 was wrong the other day about Miss Annen. A reélection doesn’t matter particularly to her. With a woman, you know, there are— 
other opportunities. You were right about her being wasted in the schoolroom.” 
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“He isn’t heartless! He isn’t a meddler, or cranky—and 
what if he is a bachelor? You—’’ Howard broke off. His 
smile was rich and strange. Reminiscent surprise, sym- 
pathy, raillery, reproach, mingled subtly and delicately 
therein. It went completely over Rachel Annen’s be- 
wildered head. 

“Do you mean that he isn’t opposed to me? 
say so?” 

“Ben Conant,” pursued Howard analytically, “is shy and 
sensitive and lonely. If he seems hard-—well, you know 
how it is when you've got to fight the world alone!” 

“I should say I do! But what do you mean about Mr. 
Conant? Hasn’t he opposed—” 

“Underneath,” interrupted Howard, “he’s different! 
He’s got two soul-sides; one to face the world with—” He 
left a suspended pause, the length of the omitted words. 
“He’s kind,” mused Howard dreamily, “and tender and 
very true.” 

Rachel looked at him perplexedly. 

“Ben Conant!” repeated Howard in the laden tone of 
one groping among thoughts too deep fot words. His 
strange, speculative gaze returned to her. There was vivid 
interest in it, and inquiry and irony. The subtle smile 
touched his lips again. He looked away quickly. 

The little clock on the table against the wall struck half- 
past five. Rachel sprang to her feet. 

“T must go. Howard, you’ve taken such a weight off 
my mind—if you’re sure?” 

Swiftly he caught a magazine from the arm of his chair. 

“There’s an article here on ‘Eclipsing Binaries’ I want 
you to read carefully, thoroughly!” 

Dazedly she accepted. “But why—” 

“Couldn’t you work a board-member a little if neces- 
sary? Good-by! Don’t forget the rose-colored hat!” 


Did he 


ACHEL came out into the snowy street, relieved, be- 
wildered, strangely light-hearted. The wind had 
fallen. The lowering sun, fighting through his gray shroud, 
shot long weird arrows of light gleaming across the snow. 
But was Howard sure, thought Rachel. He had been so 
odd. What had he meant about Mr. Conant? Something 
he had almost seemed to mean she dismissed again as she 
had dismissed it in Howard’s presence, without a flicker of 
fancy or a stir of pulse, as too impossible for thought. But 
Howard must have meant something! No, no! It was too 
preposterous! Mr. Conant! Howard couldn’t have meant 
—Mr. Conant! The man whom she feared and almost 
hated! 

Rachel became aware that her heart was beating hard 
and fast, and her breath coming quick as if she had been 
running. She felt violently disturbed, resentful, upset and 
a little sick. Why was she so hideously moved at this out- 
rageous idea? Must it not be because there was something 
in it? It was not because she wanted to believe it. She 
hated Mr. Conant, hated, hated him, as she had never 
hated him before! She hated Howard for telling—what 
had he told? Nothing! Nothing! Her hatred veered to 
herself and took the color of scorn. 

“T’ll do something!” she told herself furiously. “I wont 
go on—like this!” 

Passing Dora Hancock’s millinery shop, she went in and 
asked to look at the spring hats. 

What cannot a woman forget, looking at the spring hats? 
It was not until fifteen minutes later that her mind reverted 
to that quotation about two soul-sides. She was trying 
on a soft gray hat with graceful brim faced in delicate 
rose, when the words came to her: 


—One to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 


“But that’s good on you!” exclaimed Dora Hancock en- 
thusiastically. ‘Look how it brings out the color in your 
face!” 


The J igsay 


That evening Rachel read the article on “Eglipg 
Binaries,” angrily forcing herself to concentrate og its 
uninteresting and incomprehensible periods. She did th 
partly out of gratitude to Howard, partly out of mixed 
motives toward Mr. Conant, chiefly curiosity regarding al 
his thoughts, and partly to mortify the wanderings Of the 
fleshly mind. 5 

Gem Davis, of the high-school seniors, came in on a 
embassy from her mother about keeping up Tommy’ 
school-work till his lame ankle got well. Gem noted th 
magazine on Miss Annen’s table. Only one person jg 
Clearview took Popular Astronomy. Gem had seen it piled 
on Mr. Conant’s sitting-room table at Mrs. Parrot’s whey 
the class went to look through his telescope. It was odd, 
Miss Annen’s having one. She mentioned it to her segt. 
mate next day. 

Rachel Annen pondered Howard’s hint. It did not occy 
to her to doubt his sincerity. It wouldn’t, if you kney 
Howard. Besides, what reason could he have? The soft 
impeachment of Mr. Conant sent Rachel’s fluttered mem. 
ory groping backward. Had he or had he not looked 
through the gilded bars that separated him from common 
men—Mr. Conant was cashier at the First National Bank 
—with special significance on such a day? Was there not 
a peculiar tone in his utterance of simple phrases: “Good 
morning, Miss Annen!” “Pleasant day!” “Indorse it on 
the back, please!” Surely his smile—his half-impatient, 
half-indulgent smile—had meant something. 

How erect he stood behind his golden bars! How im 
maculate and orderly he was! How swift and sure his 
motions! How commanding his eye! In vain she cried to 
her shrinking soul that she had never thought of Mr 
Conant that way! She was thinking of him that way now, 
with a force and continuity that astonished her. The dizzy 
hours reeled past her, and nothing happened; but the face 
of the world changed; the foundations of life rocked. S, 
as of old, does a grain of mustard-seed, cunningly sown, 
move mountains. 

How pathetically, how passionately, how changelessly, 
women love love! Rachel Annen, vowless, vocationles 
nun, felt her chained-up heart leap and quiver in its 
shackles at the far-off, whispered footstep of its deliverer. 


UNDAY afternoon, Mr. Conant dropped in again at 

Howard Brookfield’s. It was another gray day. The 

continued cloudiness had not improved Mr. Conants 
temper. 

“Well, here I am!” he announced querulously. “Yot 
wanted to see me?” 

He expected another absurd plea for mercy on the it 
competent public emp!oyee and anticipated a grim satislae 
tion in the firmness of his refusal. ; 

“Awfully good of you!” said Howard gratefully. ‘I 
wanted you to explain some points in this article on ‘Solar 
Prominences.’ I can’t get it through my head. Oh, be 
fore I forget: I was wrong the other day about Mis 
Annen.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Conant, foiled of a chance to be di 
agreeable but not conceding anything. 

“A reélection really doesn’t matter particularly 
her.” 

“Do I understand,” asked Mr. Conant, surprised, “that 
she has secured another position?” oa 

“Well, not a position, exactly!” Howard smiled signif 
icantly. “With a woman, you know, there are—0 
opportunities.” 

Mr. Conant looked quite blank. ; 

“You were right,” continued Howard, “about her being 
wasted in the schoolroom.” 

“T—” began Mr. Conant. 

“She’s the sort of woman to find her place in—we 
this other sort of opportunity.” Howard put his signi 
smile on the job again. 
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By Laura L. Hinkley 


Mr. Conant was not an observant man, seeing much of 
terrestrial life, as it were, through an inverted telescope; 
iyt no man could have failed to interpret Howard’s smile. 

“You mean,” said Mr. Conant dazedly, yet with some 

re in his own acuteness, “you mean—a—a matri- 
ortunity ?”’ 
_ right to say anything!” said Howard 
iystily. “I haven’t said anything! _Only- Rachel 
is a very attractive woman!” 

Mr. Conant stared. 

You mentioned the decision of the 
tard to her?” a 

(No, It doesn’t matter, does it? 

There's plenty of time. Now, about 
ihis spectrohelioscope?” 

The ensuing dissertation 
was interrupted by a soft, 
hesitating tap. In answer to 
Howard’s “Come in! ”a 
dender, blonde woman en- 
tered the room. 

She was dressed in a mod- 
ish spring suit of soft gray; 
the jacket-lapels opening 
over her fluffy white blouse 
just showed the rose-colored 
sk lining, matching pre- 
sly the delicate trimming 
of her graceful gray hat. 

On the little white trian- 
ge of neck elusively 
outlined by the lacy 

dges of her 
blouse, a fine 
pd chain 
asped about 
her neck 
iropped a 
pendant of tiny 
bral roses, exqui- 
itely varying 
fom the inward- 
iming tints of 
jacket and hat. 

t sight of Mr. 
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ost ‘No, no!” As if recalling some- 
Orgotten, Howard fumbled 
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“Don’t go, Mr. Conant! I want you to explain that. 
There’s something here I thought you might use for 
your May Day program. Sit down and look it over!” 
He waved her careiessly to the handiest chair. (Mrs. 
Brookfield could have told you that Howard had fussed all 
morning arranging the chairs.) The pale light from the 
window gleamed along Rachel’s fair hair lying softly under 
the rose-lined brim, defined her delicate profile with cameo 
clearness, and lent her complexion a shadowy 
translucence. 
Mr. Conant from his equally inevitable posi- 
tion on the other side of Howard, could hardly 
avoid looking at her save by a determined 
effort. To do him justice, he made none. On 
the contrary, abruptly uncoiling the 
slender gold chain from its but- 
ton-shaped holder, he adjusted 
his eyeglasses and frankly 
stared. 
The rose of Rachel’s cheek re- 
newed itself; her gray-gloved 
fingers turned a page. She 
crossed her knees nervously, and 
her stylishly short skirt revealed 
surprisingly pretty ankles—un- 
suspected under the conservative 
skirts of yesterday—emphasized 
by gray-topped, shiny-but- 
toned shdes and the merest 
suspicion of gray silk 
stocking. 
These details, as de- 
tails, were lost 
upon Mr. Co- 
nant. The to- 
| tality grew 
upon him mo- 
mently. Cer- 
tainly Miss 
Annen was, 
as Howard 
had said,a 
very attract- 
ive woman. 
He himself, 
absorbed in her 
professional 
qualifications, had 
not hitherto no- 
ticed her personal 
charms. Pride and 
compunc- 
tion mingled 
with the memory 
of his impersonal 
severity. It was 
hard for a public 
official always to 
deal justly with 
these soft and 
appealing indi- 
viduals. Cer- 
tainly, as he had told 
Howard, such a woman 
was wasted in the school- 
room. Mr. Conant frowned 
slightly, _recall- 
Responding to the jp g something 
breathless interest 
in her eyes, he told €18¢ Howard had 
her about light- said, something 
os. . —_ indefinitely dis- 
an inclination oO 
orbit. He drew aay RES 


diagrams for her . 
enlightenment. tion, sustained 
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by Howard, for Rachel studied her magazine and Mr. 
Conant answered absently, drifted to the latter’s favorite 
topic, the variable stars. 

“Now in these eclipsing binaries,” said Howard, glanc- 
ing at Rachel, “I suppose the stars are always about equal 
size.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Rachel involuntarily. 

“Aren’t they?” Howard looked at her, urgently ques- 
tioning. 

“Sometimes the dark one is ten times the larger, and 
only one tenth as bright!” 

Mr. Conant took off his glasses, polished them carefully 
on his handkerchief and put them on again. 

“But I don’t understand,” faltered Rachel, “how astron- 
omers know.” ; 

“Mr. Conant can tell us,” suggested Howard. 

Mr. Conant told them. He appeared to be telling 
Rachel principally. Responding to the breathless interest 
in her eyes, he told her about light-curves, and radii, and 
inclination of orbit, and relative surfe¢# brightness, and 
mean density. He spoke of elongation, attraction, radia- 
tion, eccentricity, ellipticity, and longitude of periastron. 
He moved over to a convenient chair at the window be- 
side her and, adjusting his eyeglasses, drew diagrams for 
her enlightenment on the backs of envelopes and the mar- 
gins of magazines. The rose-and-gray hat bent toward 
his shoulder. Rachel was intelligent about the diagrams. 
She had seen some of them in the article which she now 
knew by heart. 

At length Mr. Conant, allowing his eyeglass-chain to 
recoil itself, descended far enough from the variables to 
meet his own surprise. 

“But I didn’t know you were interested in astronomy!” 

Rachel blushed. “I don’t know anything, really,” she 
protested. ‘“Only—the stars are so—wonderful!” 

Mr. Conant smiled at her very kindly. 

Heaven helps those who know what they want. It began 
to rain, a soft, straight, windless drip. 

“Oh,” cried Rachel, “I promised Mrs. Kerndt I’d be 
back for early supper!” 

“You'd better wait,” counseled Howard. 
spoil that new hat!” 

Mr. Conant smiled indulgently. 
enough, if you will trust me to protect the—new hat 


“You can’t 


“My umbrella is large 


1” 


AS they left the doorstep, he resumed eagerly: “Pro- 
fessor Russel had a series of papers in The Astro- 
physical Journal—” 

At the Spring Street crossing, they passed a high-school 
girl in a wet wool cap and dripping raincoat. They were 
quite unaware of the encounter. Not so the raincoated 
one! It happened to be Phila Dean, confidential seat- 
mate to Gem Davis, no less observant than her friend. 

She announced her conclusion at the supper-table. 

“Say, Mr. Conant is going with Miss Annen!” 

“What?” cried her mother. ‘That old maid?” 

“No!” exclaimed her father. “Why, Meserve says he’s 
ag’in’ her on the school-board!” 

“T don’t care!” retorted Phila. “I met them walking 
together, and he was talking away, and couldn’t take his 
eyes off her, and not looking where he held the umbrella; 
and she had on a perfectly dandy new broadcloth suit, 
and that swell model hat Miss Hancock had in her win- 
dow, and Gem saw some of his magazines up in her room.” 

Overwhelmed, the parents believed. 

“Did you know,” said Mrs. Dean at the Ladies’ Aid 
committee-meeting, “that Mr. Conant is paying attention 
to Rachel Annen? Yes, Phila’s seen them out walking 
together, and he lends her magazines.” 

“Heard the news?” queried Mr. Dean, leaning over the 
harness-shop counter. “Ben Conant’s sparkin’ that Annen 
girl that teaches. An’ Meserve’s been tellin’ round he 
was tryin’ to kick her out o’ the job!” 



















The Jig 








“‘S’pose he done it fer a blind?” marveled the custons 
‘Well, them old baches is pretty cute! Say, he aint sti 
no spring chicken, neither!” ’ 

The human drama in Clearview does not lack audiep 
Rumor was hotfoot on its neighborly way when the 
conscious Mr. Conant called at Howard Brookfield, 
Wednesday morning. He declined a seat, fidgeted acp 
to the window and cleared his throat. 

“I understand from you,” said Mr. Conant, frown 
“that—ahem—that Miss Annen thinks of marrying?” ° 
“No you don’t!” retorted Howard. “TI didn’t say 
I don’t know whether she’s thinking of it or not.” Th 

This, of course, was only officially true. Howard) ¢ 
a very clear idea of what Rachel Annen was think 
but rack and thumbscrew could not have torn it fy 
him.’ He leaned toward his frowning visitor. 

“Between ourselves, Mr. Conant, in the strictest 0 
of confidence, I don’t mind saying that it’s my opinig 
my opinion, mind, and nothing more—that Miss Any 
will have an offer, a decidedly advantageous offer—h} 
the course of a few months. What she’ll do aboutit 
her own business, of course.” 
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R. CONANT had not given attention to social 
nomena, but even he sensed an improbabilityj 
Howard’s knowing what he professed to know, 

“You have this,” he asked dazedly, “from herself?” 

“Certainly not!” answered Howard sternly. “Wha 
you take her for? My information comes from ang 
tirely different source.” 

“Miss Annen,” said Mr. Conant gravely, “is an 
unusually, a most extraordinarily, intelligent young k 
I hope this man is worthy of her.” 

Howard looked him over thoughtfully. 
selves, I doubt if he is, quite!” 
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“Some one,” hinted Mr. Conant, “in Clearview?” dr 
“Is there anyone in Clearview,” retorted Howarde a 
temptuously, “fit for a girl like Rachel Annen?” beir head 
“Possibly not,” said Mr. Conant stiffly. Few earsammgMain. Ai 
have detected a certain fine undernote, but Howard Mil those a 
a genius for listening. He backed water easily. brough | 
“Jim Wells has gone, you know; Tom Halladay’s mijand swing 
ried, and—you’re a confirmed bachelor!” er were 
“I?” said Mr. Conant. “Oh! Yes, yes! Certainly!” iithem, lege 
Howard seemed to consider the subject closed, and iiipoint bein 





piluggler, 





a piece or two into the incomplete jigsaw puzzle thats 











at his elbow. fen, inev 
“What I wished to say,” resumed Mr. Conant, “S@Roild find 
in case of a probability of that kind, the board migiimad by re, 
could well afford—in fact, should—give Miss Annenadgygrord.” 
plimentary reélection.” : The evil 
Searching the table for a missing piece, Howallliithe brave 
sponded absently if cordially: “Good idea!” fame a day 
You would never have guessed he had spent 4 MMmaled with 
night fearing it might not occur to Mr. Conant. bout the A 
“Your information, I assume, is confidential?” isteputabli 






hinboats of 


“Absolutely,” said Howard emphatically. — 
nto ewpc 


Mr. Conant fidgeted and twitched his eyebrows. 


















“I might mention to Mr. Meserve that facts of MiiMtied, Fy, 
I was previously unaware have altered my stand?” onored gu 
“First rate!” assented Howard. Mates Navy 
Mr. Conant crossed to the door, laid his hand @iiBissip to | 
knob, paused and turned. bromptly~ 
“You would not say positively that any engaigettaordina) 
exists at present?” Ships are 
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“T would say positively no engagement exists # 
ent.” 

“Nor any binding understanding?” a 

“Nor any binding understanding. Don’t be 
by my mere personal impression, Mr. Conant. Why; and p 
Annen may. refuse the fellow and be back in her Pi dowy pa 


year!” H) backs 


“That is a risk we must (Continued om hey | 
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this harlot of the seas. When the Acirema broke out the 
American flag astern, they appeared to bob indignantly 
as if they objected to her patronizing their own milliner; 


nt pitta! Ifyou were a poor German sailor, how would it strike you to be set adrift mn 
Be gn open boat with no more mercy than if you were a mere Englishman or 
‘i American or neutral ? Another exciting story of “The Scum of the Seas.” 
ield’s 
ad acn 
rOWnin 
ng?” 
ik UALITY 
ani 1 he 
thinki 
a MERCY 
test ki of 
SS Ann 
Th, j 
Dout it 
By ROY 
ro NORTON 
; “There are six men here read 
elf?” to die,”’ said Captain Bil 
What **__men who probably will die 
if taken before German judges. 
m an Why not die here?” 
| Illustrated by 
San ROBERT W. AMICK 
ung | 
ween 0 


{0 where one might, on the water-fronts of a hun- 

y?” dred ports scattered and clinging to the shores of 
a score of seas, seafaring men would shake 

beir heads and grin at the mere mention of Captain Bill 
fain. And sailors told tales of him in the dim recesses 
of those abodes where the beat of breasted waters sounds 
trough streaming bows and the forecastle-lights plunge 
iM swing—tales not all of which were lies. Scarcely 
tr were they twice told alike; but in one feature all of 
hem, legends and lies, fancies and facts, agreed—that 
int being his reckless, hard-bitten, resourceful courage. 
bmuggler, gun-runner and sometime outlaw that he had 
fn, inevitably commanding “scum of the seas” that 
mild find no berths aboard respectable, dainty ships, he 
a by repute the saving virtue of being “a man of his 


' d.” 


The evil men do is self-advertising; the good is like 
le brave deed done alone in the night.” Hence there 
ame a day when the seafarers were amazed, and specu- 
ted with puzzled comments, when it became bruited 
Wout the Atlantic ports that the Acirema, that stanch and 
isteputable steam schooner which had been chased by the 
finboats of a half-dozen different navies, had boldly sailed 
to Newport News, had been docked and was being re- 
Med. Furthermore, Captain Bill had been seen as an 
mored guest at a table where sat officers of the United 
utes Navy. Inasmuch as truth is the most difficult of all 
PSsip to believe, most of those who heard the tales 
promptly dismissed them as being most extravagant and 
mitaordinary lies. And yet these were truths. 
mips are like women; a black reputation cannot be 
uterated by a coat of paint and new top-gear. When 
a Acirema left the dock flaunting prosperity, spick and 
pan refurbished and overhauled from engine-room to 
Bey glorified by new paint, dignified by new bridge- 
and polished brass, other ships without the taint of a 
~ #Y past seemed to swing on their anchors and turn 
“ } upon her as if fearful of contamination, quite 
bey lifted their clean skirts lest they somehow brush 
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but the flag went up, and more marvelous still, its use 
was not only sanctioned but saluted in divers ways by 
those grim arbiters of the blue-water fashions, the battle- 
ships and cruisers whose officers watched her depart. 

A few signals fluttered up on the headland. A man in 
the signal-station laboriously scrawled in his record: “Acé- 
rema, steam schooner, bound for Cherbourg with muni- 
tions of war, 10:27 A. M. All clear.” Captain Bill, lean 
and lithe, gray-headed and gray-eyed, moved restlessly 
on the bridge and scowled at the open, sunlit expanse as 
if his new and legitimate réle were unable to offset forty 
years of seafaring in most of which he had been compelled 
to mistrust, fear and evade all other travelers of the sea. 
He could not overcome the habit of regarding all other 
sails as enemies. The words were actually in his mouth 
to alter the course and set wide of a twin stream of smoke 
which his trained eye suggested might come from a war- 
boat of some description. He had forgotten that all war- 
boats in these waters were now his friends and allies. 

It took Captain Bill days to overcome habit. It required 
hours of introspection to convince him that by one pitched 
battle in a southern sea in defense of American lives and 
an American flag he had wiped the old slate clean and 
was beginning life again. There were no enemies now save 
those who were enemies of his flag, and for them he gave 
but little heed and spared no breath, save for an occasional 
curse, sincere, heartfelt and bitter. He was very proud 
of his instructions. They were not much as far as indica- 
tory evidence of a government’s trust was concerned, but 
he had been ordered to cherish them with care, and destroy 
them in vicissitude. That made them doubly valuable. 

There was a small three-inch gun up in the bows of the 
Acirema, canvas-clad. It had been granted by the same 
government. Whenever his eyes fell upon it, Captain Bill 
began to feel a new sense of responsibility—grave respon- 
sibility such as becomes a man who feels that he is part 
and parcel of a great government swaying and directing 
a great and broad-flung land. He brooded over this in 
the loneliness of his new cabin abaft the charthouse, across 
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wireds of leagues of sea as the Ac#rema pursued unmo- 
./ her uneventful way. And as for his crew, once 
sown as “scum of the sea”— 

Whis crew,” declared MacHarg, the engineer, “has gone 
a Since the old man took to wearing a uniform, it 
Sches its face. Pretty soon it'll be takin’ baths. Aye, 

on, it’s a reeformation ye nae can ken!” 


GRAY mist of fall hung over the waters on a dawn 
when the Irish coast was but four hundred miles 
sway, and all watches had been doubled. A gray, chill sea 
hreatened, with sullen promise, to make heavy waves 
Shin a few hours; and wandering gulls, infallible weather- 
mphets of the air, screamed and flashed restless warn- 
The crow’s-nest, swaying under the lumbering 

ii and the thrust of screws into a half cross-sea, was 
ed by Glover, the Texan, who swore steadily, stodgi- 

Sgudibly, as if to keep himself company, but his alert 
ich never relaxed vigilance. No peace sailor, this, but 
whose eyes from childhood had been trained to search 
ances for danger. 

SSuddenly, in the midst of a monologue, Glover stopped, 
fpped the tiny rail as if to steady the ship herself, bent 
ard and out, and became rigid. For a full quarter- 

minute he waited, peering through the gray curtains that 

Moff the horizon. It was there again—the thin shape 
fened into half-obscurity against the background of 
we and weather, almost colorless, reared like a rock 
Miue-gray on the surface. The Texan hesitated no 
wer, but raised his voice in a shout that was half 
fied, half jubilant and wholly significant. 
"Submarine on the port bow, point and a half! 
¢ h!” 
nother voice echoed. The feet of the bridge-watch 

mped heavily into haste as the man ran to the port 
where he too clutched a rail and peered as if 

ymarrowing his eyes to visualize the menace. Bells rang 
om the palpitating heart of the Acirema; men poured 

Stily from hatch, companionway and fiddley, and the 
mg of shovels and roar of forced draught told that 
ler and engine-room were aroused to the danger. The 
y rock enlarged as if heaved from the depths by sub- 
fanic pressure. 

Seta'bo’d the helm! Hard down!” a quick and in- 
we voice behind the wheel ordered, and the quarter- 
et knew that Captain Bill had taken command. He 
fied the spokes without looking around to assure him- 
Of the fact, and the vibrations told him that the 

my Steam steering-gear of the Acirema was responsive. 
Swung her nose in swift obedience. Her screws began 
thresh as if restless and rebellious of restraint. She 
med to careen and give as she took her new course and 

ed away with the seas. She throbbed with unaccus- 
med energy, almost buoyantly, as if glorying in a return 
padventure where life depended upon adroit and speedy 
ape. It was as if she had cast off her new cloak of 

Rpectability, and was again the corsair. 

jane sub’s coming out, sir,” announced Burns the mate 
ptain Bill, and it seemed that the words were scarcely 

melded before a shell plunged after, then abreast of the 
#, and exploded a hundred yards ahead of her, 
ming up a jet of water into the growing light. 

men the alarm was first given, an ex-gunner of the 
med States Navy who had been promoted to the exalted 

mtion of gun-captain had run to the canvas-clad shape 

lite bows and with two assistants begun to cast off the 
eungs. Men strained at the cover of the huge box by 
pside, wrenched it open and lifted one of the sinister, 
mxier, polished shapes. The breech of the gun clanged 
pen; the shell was inserted; and now, obedient to Captain 
1S orders, the Acirema turned at bay, recognizing the 
mity of flight. She was throbbing now, as if with 

phe seemed to charge down in a wide semicircle 
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toward her enemy, as if intent upon ramming her, even 
as a man in fury rushes to lay hands upon an unexpected 
antagonist. 

The captain of the gun forgot the early discipline 
learned in those years before he had become a derelict, 
forgot everything save that his target was fair. He waited 
for no orders, but fired. Across the murk flashed a shape 
that landed upon its mark and exploded; and even in the 
dim light its effect was visible to those trained men who 
watched expectantly for the result. The crew of the 
Acirema burst into a cheer. Something seemed altered out 
there in the actions of the U-boat. It swerved violently, 
rolled, swung off for a moment and then, while they 
watched, straightened grimly out to its work. Again the 
gun in the bows spoke, but the shot exploded wide. There 
was no answer from the submarine. It seemed intent on 
some sinister purpose of its own. 

“Yeu’ve cleaned off their gun, Tom!” shouted a man 
who uad been watching, and the gun-captain swore and 
grinned. Their voices sounded loud and exultant in the 
stillness that had held all others in thrall. 

And then from the crow’s-nest came another battle- 
pitched call: “Look out! Look out! Torpedo on the 
way. Port the helm, hard! Port, for God’s sake, port!” 


) Syed as were the orders, quick as she obeyed, leap 
as she did to respond, it was too late. The white 
line of foam was upon her direct and true. Her very 
swerve seemed to assist it to its target. Men leaped back 
from rail and stanchion as if to find greater security 
amidships; then the Acirema and the line of white met. 
There was a strained fraction of a second stretched into 
infinity by its portent, and an explosion that seemed to 
lift from the very breast of the seas the ship that was 
part of it. Her stanch old bows that had defied many 
waves and many dangers arose swiftly upward as if in 
anguish and surprise; her engines suddenly stopped, and 
she traveled under nothing save her own way. 

“Got us, by thunder! Got us, he did!” exclaimed a 
voice, as if thoroughly astonished at such a fact. 

And instantly, as if released from a spell of silence, 
other voices joined in, roaring and shouting expletives, 
filled with anger, shrieking for a fair fight, the voices of 
fighting men, undismayed, defiant and asking nothing 
more than equal odds. A huge negro, half nude, came 
running up from the engine-room followed by blackened 
oilers and stokers. 

“Cap’n Main, sah! Cap’n Main! 
the bow fo’wa’d squah open, sah! 
reckons we’s done sunk!” 

“Where is MacHarg, Washington?” demanded Captain 
Bill. 

“Standin’ by the ingines, sah!” 

Captain Bill swung toward the mate. 

“Get the boats ready to lower away, Burns,” he said, 
his voice sounding extraordinarily calm and unexcited now 
that the short-fought battle was hopelessly lost. Then 
he turned to the tube and called: “MacHarg, come on 
deck if it looks hopeless. Is there a chance? None what- 
ever. All right. Come on deck.” 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when a roar of steam 
told that MacHarg was taking the last precautions to pre- 
vent an explosion, by releasing his boilers, and a moment 
later the Scot stood in the midst of the men by the boats, 
calmly pulling a reefer over his grease-stained jumper. 
The Acirema gurgled and throbbed suddenly beneath their 
feet. Already her stern was lifting, and her bow was but 
a foot or two above the rollers. There was no time to 
lose. There was nothing further to be done. The job 
was finished, the voyage at an end. 

Captain Bill gave a troubled glance at the ominous sea, 
at the waiting men, and ordered the crew to the boats. 
He stalked inside his cabin and returned with the ship’s 


Tha’s a hole blowed 
And Mistah MacHarg 
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papers and his pet sextant, a present from the officers 
and men of the U. S. gunboat Troy, and walked calmly 
to the rail. Burns, the mate, was standing up in the boat 
he commanded, which lay a dozen yards off, palpably fear- 
ful that Captain Bill would delay his departure too long. 
MacHarg was lighting his pipe. Glover, the Texan from 
the crow’s-nest, was rolling a cigarette. Washington, the 
negro in the Captain’s waiting boat, was fending off and 
on with his huge naked arms, to prevent her bumping 
against the lee side of the dying Acirema. And there, 
insolently coming nearer and watching the death-scene, 
was the U-boat that had brought them to this dread and 
hopeless situation. Captain Bill’s face hardened mur- 
derously, and then he clung to the Jacob’s ladder and 
waited for the boat to uplift and receive him. He did not 
look back at the Acirema. He could not. She had been 
his, a faithful partner, loyal servant, and his all. He could 
not bear to see her die. His voice was husky when he 
ordered: “Give way! Smartly now. Backwash might 
get us.” He did not turn his head to see her sink. Noth- 
ing but a far-reaching swirl of water told him that she 
was irrevocably gone—ihat and a chorus of rough excla- 
mations and curses from the men in the boat. 

“She was the best ship that ever was, sah,” said Wash- 
ington sympathetically; but the Captain did not respond. 


HEAVY voice roared through a megaphone: “The 
master’s boat, ahoy! Pull over here! If you don’t, 
we'll sink you!” 

“Tell ’em to sink and be damned, sir!’’ exclaimed one 
of the men; but Captain’ Bill scowled at the speaker and 
lifted a commanding hand for silence. 

“Pull toward them,” he said tersely, and his men sul- 
lenly obeyed. 

“Come around to the lee side and put the ship’s master 
aboard,” ordered a German officer, neat and stiff in his 
braided uniform. On the low deck of the U-boat a ma- 
chine-gun asserted command of the situation. Captain, 
Bill gestured his men to obey, and at the cost of wet legs 
where a wave slapped against him as he stepped across to 
the wet steel side-steps, he climbed upward to meet the 
man in uniform. 

“You brought your papers with you?” demanded the 
German officer, without that courtesy of “sir,” which pre- 
vails between men of the sea. 

“Yes,” replied Captain Bill, deliberately making the 
same omission. 

“Then follow that man below,” ordered the U-boat com- 
mander, and he turned and gave an order in German. 

Captain Bill saw that with instant obedience and clock- 
work discipline men sprang to individual tasks and recog- 
nized in these movements preparations to submerge. 

“Just a moment, Captain,” he protested indignantly. 
“What you do with or to me doesn’t matter at all! But 
you aren’t going to leave my men out here in open boats 
with a sea making, are you? You might at least give 
them a tow toward—” 

The German laughed boisterously. 

“Tow? Of course I’m not going to tow them anywhere. 
And as for you—” 

“Why, man, it’s murder!” roared Captain Bill, losing 
his air of calmness. “The glass is falling, and—” 

“Shut his mouth and take him below!” the officer 
ordered in German, and Captain Bill was unceremoniously 
hauled toward the steel steps leading downward to the 
electric brilliancy of the interior. He saw in an instant the 
uselessness of struggling, and again dared not, lest his own 
men recklessly attempt aid and thereby lose their last 
chance of life. He was taken to a tiny box of a cabin 
where he threw himself distractedly into a chair while two 
men stood guard over him. He heard the vague, unfa- 
miliar sounds of strange machinery, endured new sensa- 
tions of movement, and savagely repressed his passions. 
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For his own predicament he wasted no thought; but 
his grim, rocklike exterior there was a wailing 
horror and pity for those valiant, time-tried comragg 
his left up there to die on the surface of the sea. Ty 
been with them and shared the Great Adventure 
not have been so bad. Perhaps they had died easigg 
he been there to join them, “scum of the seas” and 
ened, reckless wanderers that they were. 


IS meditations were interrupted by the ent 

of the commander, who ordered him to s 
took the papers from his hands. The Prussian deliber 
turned his back while he scanned the papers and loghgd 
chuckling now and then; but had he fully appreciated { 
character of this common tramp-skipper who patie 
stood behind, thoughtfully staring at the floor, the chug 
would have died. For Captain Bill Main was cig 
weighing the chances as to whether he could, with} 
naked hands, kill his captor before being himself slain 

“So you had the Acirema, eh? And you are the mas 
Wilhelm Main? Acirema! Ridiculous name.” 

“Spell it backward,” harshly flared Captain Bill, a 
the officer did so with the pleased interest of a boy over 
puzzle, and laughed contemptuously. 

“Well, Captain Wilhelm Main, of the America spdk 
backward, as it should be,—always going back,—so 
had munitions aboard?” 

“As you can see for yourself.” 

“And you were the owner?” 

—, 

“And I suppose now you have learned that fighting 
great country like Imperial Germany is folly? Are som 
you jumped in with your own boat?” 

“Not by a long sight! Id do it again, if it wm 
not for my men; but what has this to do with us? Wi 
am I here? Why didn’t you leave me with them? Whi 
right have you to—” 

“Listen!” the commander interrupted harshly. 
were summoned to surrender and did not. You—” 

“That’s a lie!” 

“If you interrupt me again, I’ll have you gagged, jm 
swine!” stormed the commander, half rising from hiss 
and glaring at Captain Bill, who thereupon relapsed 
wooden silence. 

“You fired on my boat and killed three of my m@ 
wounded three more and destroyed my forward gun! Ya 
then tried to ram me. You want to know what I’'m@gim 
to do with you? I’m going to take you to Zeebrugge a 
turn you over to a naval court to be tried and I hope 
for malevolent resistance! That’s what I’m going @@ 
How do you like that, you dollar-scraping Yank?” | 

He snapped a thumb and finger derisively, am 
sneered malignantly when Captain Bill did not mm 
As if dismissing a troublesome insect with a brush 
hand, he gestured to the guard, who in turn indicatell 
Captain Bill that he was to accompany them. 
head erect and a face as immobile as that of @ Siow 
Indian being led to torture, he followed the man m8 
and heard the steps of the one behind through the nam 
steel alleyway until they came to a narrow door. 

This door was unlocked by the guard, and still obediett 


Captain Main stepped inside and heard it close 
bolted behind him. He stood within, surprised to = 
that in this narrow cubicle there were other prisonets 


Five men he counted in that conli 
space that had been built to serve but one. They loo é 
up at him from their places on the improvised bunks 
which they had crawled to economize the restricted spat 
One of them threw his legs out, got to his feet and spd ” 

“We are sorry to see you here, sir,” he said with 
calm inflection of an English gentleman. “We too are mas 
ters of lost ships, as we presume you are, and prisoners 
am named Blake. Permit me to introduce you. 


helpless as he. 


By Roy Norton 
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The German commander fired. ‘The bullet grazed Captain Bill's head, but he caught the barrel of the pistol in his hand so that the second shot struck 


the steel roof. 


And then, with a formality that under the circumstances 
semed absurd, Captain Bill was duly made acquainted 
with five other “masters of lost ships,” and asked to ex- 
Plain the events preceding his appearance in this sad 
colony. He learned that in nothing but details were their 
Stories dissimilar. He was congratulated that he alone 

been able to strike a punishing blow before losing the 
He learned that here were five men who would 


have willingly died could a valorous fight have culminated 
in assurance that another U-boat had been swept from 
the registers. They courteously offered him his choice of 
bunks, but he knew without their telling that of the six 
men in that cabin two must sleep on the floor, and refused. 

Captain Main wondered mentally, in his calm, logical 
way, what these other masters, three of great steamers, 
would think if they knew him for what he was, ex-outlaw, 
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ex-gun-runner, ex-corsair so recently reformed; and then 
he thought, almost with a sense of superiority, that these 
men were soft compared with such as he, that these were 
gentlemen of the seas who had led what to him would 
have been tame and uneventful lives. None of them had 
ever had a price upon his head. None of them had ever 
before faced a gallows and a noose. These were men who 
had been welcomed in their ports. They had never slipped 
in, hoping to avoid observation and avert suspicion. They 
had returned from voyages eager to meet wives, children, 
friends, employers; whereas he had come alone—always 
alone from great adventures, with none to welcome. 

“For some reason she doesn’t seem to be making way.” 

The voice of the English gentleman, who had been mas- 
ter of a famous ship, aroused Bill from his meditation 
where he sat on the floor. 

“How can Monsieur be certain of zat? But he should 
have ze know. He knows ze sub-boat. Ah, he ees ze 
only one who do know ze sub-boat and has been een one 
before,” commented Captain Escouflaire, the master of a 
French mail-boat, in his painful English. 

The Englishman gave them information, and Captain 
Bill gathered that he had been a commander of the Brit- 
ish Naval Reserve, had been interested in the development 
of submarines and had, at his regular training inter- 
vals, done duty upon such craft. The conversation passed 
on in the fatigued monotone of men who are wearied fel- 
low-prisoners; but Captain Bill’s brows were scowling and 
his mind suddenly alert. The imagination that had made 
him a successful adventurer and had led him to escape 
from a thousand dangerous situations was at work. He 
was tabulating, correlating and fiercely scheming as he 
sat with his lean hips on the steel floor and his broad 
shoulders against the locked door. 

The crew of a U-boat of this size could scarcely exceed 
twenty men, all told. Three of these were gone, and three 
wounded by his own shell-fire. That left fourteen. The 
prisoners were confined in what had probably been an 
engineer’s cabin, amidships, as his observation of sea- 
abodes had subconsciously told him in that short passage 
to his prison. The commander’s cabin was probably 
about twelve paces forward. The engine-room must be aft, 
as indicated by the subdued noises therefrom. The door 
against which he rested his back was of thin wood. He 
found himself reaching back and tapping and feeling it 
to assure himself of this fact. It opened outward, as all 
ships’ doors of emergency character do. It was not barred 
—this much he had also observed. There was another 
man there in that cabin, Captain Olesen, who looked even 
stronger and physically more capable than he himself. 
Two men against that door should splinter it at the first 
impact. And then— 


He stopped and derided himself. What could six men 


~*——ans rag ha 
do against at 
least a dozen 
and possibly fourteen? 
Unarmed men, fighting with naked 
hands against some at least with arms? 
And then he thought of MacHarg and Washing- 
ton and Glover and Burns and those others who in 
the past had fought against far more desperate and hope- 
less odds, and fought to victory, too, and now he wished 
that five of them he might select were there with him. 
But, again, here were five men who were no more afraid 
to die than those adventurers he might have chosen. And 
one of them knew submarines! To capture her with in- 


Se: 
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experienced men would have left her captors as helpig 
as if they had never revolted to victory. This Engi 
man— 

“Captain,” he demanded, suddenly lifting his chin fp 
his chest where it had rested during his reverie, ‘f J 
had command of this boat, could you teach the off 
of us to run her to port?” 

His companions paused and gave heed with astonig 
ment, although his voice had been nothing more thay; 
hoarse murmur, as if coming from some vague dep 
which they had not surmised. 

“Why—why, yes! By heavens, I could!” 
plied in a tense voice scarcely louder. 

Captain Bill straightened his legs, doubled them wj 
he was on his knees and then crawled into the center ¢ 
the tiny space. 

“There are six men here ready to die,” Captain jj 
said as if stating a fact. ‘There are six men here wy 
probably will die if taken before German judges—die lip 
criminals, not as sailors and brave and free men! Wy 
not die here? Men, up above us at the top are two bo 
filled with friends of mine. Friends, I say! With aly 
glass, open boats and four hundred miles from land! Yq 
men know what it means. The one hit made off my ba 
smashed the for’ard gun of this craft and knocked outa 
of their men. I know, because that scut of a puppeti 
gold braid told me so when I was in his cabin. Maybe 
has twelve or fourteen left. Maybe we can’t smash th 
door and surprise them enough to get the best of it 
but if vou’re with me, we can try. And as far as I'ma 
cerned, I’d rather take the chance and die now than lem 
those men of mine behind.” 

He had to lift his hand in a motion of caution to silem 
them when the possibilities now open dawned upon then 

“You're right! You're right!” declared the Engis 
liner-man hoarsely. “If you put six of them out of action 
we’ve got a chance! The beast that runs this craft wel 
one too far when he thought to bag enough of us to mit 
a German holiday. He thought he could gain an im 
cross by bringing in such proof of his work. He hast 
considered that there are now six of us, a wooden dom 
and at least one man in this hole that knows the mek 
anism of such boats. I suggest that you, Captain Mail 
be our leader, and that we try!” 

They were inflamed by the daring of it, these men whi 
had commanded others through stress and storm and mt 
crowded together in the tiny space until their heads, som 
gray with the beginning of age, others untouched by times 
erosion, were together as closely as conspirators ever Wet 
before. They took stock of knowledge and strengl 
Here were hardy men, and unafraid. Truly the Germ 
commander, seeking his bauble, had not measured i 
quantity and quality of menace (Continued on page tt} 
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A Résumé of the Opening Chapters 


















HEODORA MARCH had gone “on 
her own.” The yeast of youth had 
sent her out of her little Northern 
Michigan home—had made her look with 
disfavor upon her long-known suitor 
Adam Crane and caused her to rebel 
against the commonplaces of her small- 
town life with her small-town family. 
Her first flight took her on a visit to her 
maternal uncle Jim Straight—a strange 
man, who possessed some means but who 
lived the year round with his four grown sons 
in a hunting-lodge in the Sierra Nevadas. 
Straight made her welcome with some con- 
straint, and she learned that she was the first 
woman who had entered his house since the 
death of his wife years before. One of the 
four boys—Joe, Jim Junior, Brampton and 
Iry—was not his son; but he had never told 
them which it was, had treated all alike, and 
had made each promise, after finishing college, to 
remain at the Lodge until thirty years old. Larry, 
who was a violinist of real power, fell in love with 
Theodora—Teddy, as she was called. And Teddy 
liked Larry; but her restlessness soon sent her on 
again—this time to San Francisco, though two of 
piaight’s hunting-guests, theatrical men named Chase and 
urston, had advised New York and a dramatic school. 
Re San Francisco Teddy worked for a time as a waitress; 
ria she earned notice and a hundred dollars by an exhibi- 
Swim around the dangerous Seal Rock. This per- 
omance attracted the notice of Bromley, a motion-picture 
a and he engaged her to do stunts of the sort. 
ow geen the three younger Straight boys had de- 
in “ release from their promise to stay at ‘the Lodge 
will; ey were thirty. Straight had acquiesced, but un- 
illingly, 
Ty), . 
Weg going to free you,” he said, “—let you go out to 
ede choose, let you enter into rotten business and 
« deess or § society, let you pursue whatever chimera of suc- 
aptaid “Go ame you desire, let you suffer as I have suffered. 
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a ie... Ut—80 out, I say. Win your tin crowns. But I 
ae h you the ti i i 
ods € time will come when you will be glad to come 


here and rest.” 


eby The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


[IX this, the second install- 
ment of our serial by a new 
American novelist, the heroine 
goes to New York, the 
city of ambition’s dreams. 
Just before she left San 
Francisco, an old actor 
advised her: “If you 
must spend money, 
spend it on clothes. 
No one in New York 
knows or cares where 
you eat or where you 
sleep, but they are 
sure to look over 

your clothes.” 


Thurston was 

immaculate, almost 

dapper in appearance, 

his thin face grave and 
uiet, his eyes glowing under 
the long, womanish lashes. 


CHAPTER V 


for melancholy which youth often feels, Teddy 

made as much, at least mentally, of her lonely 
position in life as possible. Larry had dropped out of 
her ken; she was sure that her mother did not love her 
as much as she did the prettier sisters. The sisters them- 
selves were too busy with their love-affairs to think much 
about her, and her brothers were too careless to write, 
especially as she seemed to be making enough money to 
get on very well by herself. Their understanding and 
sympathy did not go farther than material needs. She 
liked to think of herself as a woman cut off from all the 
sweet and simple things of life, and devoting her entire 
thought to the furtherance of her ambitions. She grew 


Tes is little doubt that with the innate impulse 
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quite melancholy about it whenever she happened to be 
alone. 

As a matter of fact, she was having the time of her 
life and would not have changed places with anyone in the 
world. She was doing things she loved; she was earning 
what seemed to her to be a lot of money; she was meeting 
new people and being admired; and if the people she met 
were not friends in the deeper meaning of the word, she 
was too young to feel any lack in their relationship. All 
she wanted was companionship, success and a good time. 

Bromley was delighted with her work, for no matter 
what he asked her to do, she was always eager and en- 
thusiastic. Her stunts were seldom really dangerous, 
though they looked so on the screen. After a few weeks, 
when a number of other companies offered her work, she 
began to realize just why he had been so anxious to make 
a year’s contract with her. The only other “stunt-actor” 
‘on the Coast was a young Indian named White Eagle—a 
little man with a handsome face. She met him at the 
studio one day, and he explained to her his method of 
working. He had no contract with any of them, but went 
to all of them on call, charging for each stunt according to 
the time and danger or skill involved. 

Bromley saw her talking to White Eagle on one of 
these idle days and realized the danger of such contact. 
Six months pass very quickly, and he had found Teddy 
even more useful than he had hoped; he wanted to keep 
her. So he went over and interrupted them. 

“What’s White Eagle doing?” he asked. “Trying to 
persuade you to join the ror Ranch or Pawnee Bill 
show?” | 

“Just the opposite! He’s telling me how much more 
money he makes now than when he was with a wild West 
show, and he advises me never to accept a contract with 
any one company again,” said Teddy mischievously. 

“Don’t believe all you hear, Teddy; that’s all right for 
White Eagle, but you want to act some day, and you’re 
getting your training right here.” 

“I’m not at all sure that I want to act some day—at 
least, in motion pictures.” 

“Good Lord, it’s even worse than I thought! Some one 
has allowed the legitimate, high-art bug to bite you. I 
suppose you want to play Shakespeare.” 

“T didn’t say I wanted to act at all, but you know as 
well as I do that these women aren’t actresses—at least, 
that their art, if it is an art, isn’t acting, any more than 
scenario-writing is literature. It isn’t literature; it’s steel- 
construction work, or carpentry with words, and the act- 
ing of scenarios is just like that. It’s animated photog- 
raphy. They have to be artists of a kind to do it, but it 
isn’t acting.” 

Bromley shook his head sadly, as much as to say that 
she was quite hopeless; and then, seeing that White Eagle 
still lingered near, he drew her aside to say in a confiden- 
tial whisper: 

“T want you to come to a party to-night—seven o’clock, 
at Lait’s. Just a little celebration in honor of the comple- 
tion of the filming of ‘The Ghost of Golden Gulch.’ You’ll 
be there?” 


EDDY nodded, smiling. She had heard other mem- 
bers of the company say that an invitation to a party 

was Bromley’s unfailing method of conciliating anyone 
who he feared was a bit dissatisfied with conditions in the 
Golden Gate Motion-picture Producing Company. The 
renewal of Teddy’s contract was still some months away, 
however, and she was glad to go. The restaurant-life of 
cities was still new to her. She enjoyed the music and the 
lights; she loved to watch the women and their escorts, 
and she loved also to dance. In other words, she was 
young and healthy; and when one is young and healthy, 
one takes the good the gods provide, asking no questions 
about motives and thinking very little about how the bill 
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is to be paid. It is many years before most 
cover that when the gods seem most generous, they a 
really most mercenary. 

The party was not large. Bromley always made these 
parties small enough so that the people who were included 
would feel they had been especially honored. Mary Me. 
Intyre, the leading woman, was there, of course; Victy 
Powers, the leading man; Millicent Mainwaring, why 
size was the exact opposite of the imposing proportions 9 
her name; Millicent’s husband, who was just that, 
on the programs; and John Hartley, Teddy’s one ty 
friend in the company, who always told her that he “qgj 
to be an actor,” but since his wife’s health had failed ay 
she could no longer travel with him, he had gone inly 
motion pictures. 

Thornton Bromley never did things by halves. His dip 
ners were always things worthy of anticipation, especially 
if one did not mind if the guests sometimes became ahit 
maudlin before the finish. Fundamentally, Teddy was 
athlete, and she never forgot her training. She did m 
consciously refuse to drink beyond a certain limit, or wal 
her diet. Her own healthy, normal appetites held herp 
a moderation which nothing like moral scruples or fearat 
consequences could have accomplished; so it was thatat 
eleven o’clock on the night of the party, when the gaya 
of the others was beginning to become somewhat co 
ous, she was quite clear-headed, watching the shows 
much absorbed as a child in a fairy tale. % 

Presently the professional dancers retired, and thegr 
chestra began playing a fox trot. Thornton Bromky 
danced off with Mary McIntyre; he was proud of 
“as young as ever.” Victor Powers and Millicent Ma 
waring followed them. Miss Mainwaring’s husband ti 
a half-hearted attempt to get Teddy to dance also, but 
said she was tired; and so she and John Hartley and® 
Mainwaring’s husband sat alone and silent. Miss Mae 
waring’s husband never said very much at any time @ 
Teddy did not try to draw him out. As for John } 
he had reached a stage of dignity too deep for mere wi 
Majestic, immaculate, courtly, he sat lost in memoriggl 
the days when he had thrilled audiences “from coase® 
coast,” as a “heavy” in the “legit.” i 
S° Teddy sat and watched undisturbed, marveling.at te 

high color and Olympian proportions of the San #m 
cisco women, many of whom met the eyes of their st 
partners on an equal level—women who had grown Up 
and colorful like the fruits and flowers of their maim 
State. 

Then Teddy caught sight of Joe—not the grave, qui 
Joe of the Lodge, but a gay, prancing, awkward, busine® 
man-on-a-holiday Joe. She watched him eagerly ue 
restrained an impulse to call his name as he passed a 
At last he sat down at a table very near her own, and wil 
him was Jimmy. The two women at their table werea™ 
just the sort of girls Teddy would have expected them®? 
choose even as companions for an evening at Lait'’s, bit 
she was in no mood to criticize. Her one thought was 
she wanted to attract their attention and talk with them 
Her own party had returned to the table, but they did a 
observe her abstraction. Finally she succeeded in catdk 
ing Joe’s eye. A smile of welcome was on her lips, ands 
half rose from her chair in her eagerness. : 

Joe looked at her with a second’s recognition in his ey 
Then his face sobered; his eyes grew cold and | 
through her, and he turned away. Jimmy had seen het 
too, and she was sure that he was just about to speak whe 
he saw Joe’s face, and he too dropped his eyes af mate 
no sign of recognition. For a moment she continued ® 
stare at them, unable to believe her eyes. She saw Jimny 
touch Joe’s arm and whisper something—a remonstraie 
she thought. Joe answered, and she could distinctly te 
the words “too notorious.” 
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he oc in catching Joe's eye. A smile of welcome was on her lips, and she half rose from her chair in her eagerness. Joe looked at her with a 
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Luckily, none of the people at Teddy’s table saw what 
had passed. She was alone with her misery. She did not 
even giance at that other table again, but she was con- 
scious when they left the restaurant. ‘Too notorious!” 
The words which she had overheard would not leave her 
brain. 

So that was what Joe thought! She contrasted her life 
of hard work with the probable lives of the two women 
who had been with her cousins. For the first time she 
appraised them harshly, and mentally placed them just 
where their appearance indicated that they belonged. 
They were not the sort she would have expected to see 
with Joe, not the sort she would care to see with one of 
her brothers; yet Joe appeared publicly with them and 
was afraid to recognize her. She did not have sufficient 
knowledge of men’s ethics in regard to women to know 
that they always have a much higher standard for rela- 
tives, even cousins, than for the women whom they accept 
as companions for an idle hour. 

Both her heart and her vanity had been wounded, and 
she did not know which wound was the deeper. Up to 
this time she had been rather proud of her work with the 
Golden Gate Motion-picture Producing Company. Now 
she began to doubt the standing of her position—for 
now she was constantly being reminded of it. The at- 
titude of the other members of the company, certain things 
they said and did, unnoticed before, convinced her that 
she was regarded as belonging to a slightly lower class than 
the others, professionally. She was like a circus-per- 
former, belonging to “the profession,” but holding a lower 
position in it than did the regular actors. 

In Teddy’s sensitive state she exaggerated 
every word or look that could foster this 
belief. She began to avoid the others 
after working hours and to have big, 
half-formed dreams of future success. 
She would show them all that she had 
brains as well as muscles, a mind as 
well as a body. She would be an 
actress, a great actress—not an ani- 
mated photographer’s model, but an 

:actress in the spoken drama. She con- 
fided this ambition to John Hartley 
one day. 

“My contract with the Golden Gate 
people will be finished in another 
month,” she said, “and I don’t intend 
to renew it. I am going to New York 
and try for the real stage. Do you 
think I could act?” 

“Acting doesn’t count much in this 
day,” said John Hartley, shaking his 
head sadly. “If you happen to be 
young and pretty, or chance to look 
like some manager’s idea of a ‘type,’ 
they’ll shoot you into a part even if 
you have just come from working in 
a restaurant, and pass by a dozen of 
the splendid women of the stage 
who have learned their art from 
beginning to end.” 

Teddy blushed consciously. 
What would he think, she won- 
dered, if he knew of her own res- 
taurant-experience in her first weeks 
in San Francisco? 

“Take my wife, for example: T re- 
member when she was playing Camille. 
You have probably heard of her Camille. 
Even Bernhardt could not surpass her.” 
But then he remembered that Teddy had 
asked his advice. 

“Before you go, I want to give you some 
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letters. I'll give you one to Dave Smith. He’s the beg 
agent I know, and in addition, if he thinks you ghoy 
promise, he’ll coach you in parts. He can teach you mop 
in a month than you'd get in a dramatic school in a yegr 
and his rates aren’t high, considering. Besides, he’s cop. 
nected with Thurston, the producer, and if you can one 
get into one of his shows, your future is as assured as any 
future on the stage can be.” 

“Did you say Thurston?” asked Teddy. 

“Yes; do you know him?” 

“T think I’ve met him, but it may not be the same man,” 

“There’s only one in the producing business. Looks like 
a pickled icicle, but has a dangerous way with the 
ladies.” 

“TI guess that must be the same man,” said Teddy, smil- 
ing. 

“See here, little girl; I don’t want to knock the profes. 
sion. I’ve seen good times and bad in it, but I’m not as 
young as I used to be. I guess the assured pay-check 
looks better than fame to me these days; but just the 
same, you'd better think a bit before you pass up the 
movies. Thurston can help you if he wants to, but that 
kind of help isn’t always safe to take, and if you stay on 
here, perhaps you can persuade Bromley to give you 
parts.” 

“T don’t want parts in the movies. Besides, I’m tired of 
things here and want to go away. I can always come back 
if I fail.” 

That same day Teddy wrote a letter to Uncle Jim, 
felling him of her new plans. In it she also told of 

seeing the two boys, a thing about which she had at 

first intended remaining silent. He would be 

glad to know they were well, she thought, 

and she tried to make it clear that Joe 

either had not seen or had not recog- 

nized her. Jim Straight’s reply 

showed that she had not deceived 
him. 

“You must not feel hurt be 
cause Joe did not see you,” he 
wrote. “He, like you, is pursu- 
ing his ambition. He desires to 

be a business man of eminent 

respectability and prosperity. 
It is probable that he also has 
social ambitions. Joe never 
makes compromises. He 
could have recognized you and 
avoided you later, but realiz- 

ing that a cousin who did 

‘stunts’ for the movies did not 

fit in with the ‘career he has 
planned, he made his sacrifice 
at once without compromise. 

You must not think that it was 

not a sacrifice. 

“Vou also are struggling to 

achieve something. As you pre 
gress toward your goal, you will 
have to make many sacrifices, and the 

things that you relinquish will per 
haps be of greater worth than the thing 
for which you strive. It will not be 
until the crown of your desire is placed 

upon your head that you will know it for 
the worthless thing it is, and then realization 
will have come too late. It is only the failure 
who dies happy, for every succes 
in the eyes of the world knows @ 


When he 
was rot his own heart that he isa failure— 
mee om that the crown with which 

> those kisses world has crowned him is ma 

2 off her lips. tin, though it has been paid fd 
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By Jeanne Judson 


every precious thing that life has to offer.” “You'd better go to the address I gave you on Forty-fifth 


<3 letter frightened Teddy a little—not that she took Street,” Hartley had told her. “It may look pretty cheap 

ghat she called “Uncle Jim’s ravings” seriously, but even and sordid to you at first, but if you don’t get an engage- 

ghile she laughed at him, there was in his letters, as in his ment for a long time, you’ll be glad you went to a cheap 
, something impressive that made people listen and place and saved your money.” 


So it was that Teddy looked out on the electric brilliance 


remember. He was like a great actor who can make the 


of Broadway 


lines in a 
cheap melo- 
drama sound 
like those of a 
strong play. 
There was a 
note of pathos 
in the letter, 
too. 
‘~~ had 
hoped that 
you m i g ht 
come to spend 
Christmas 
with me,” he 
wote. She 
thought 
of him alone 
in the Lodge 
and wondered 
if he ever 
wentinto 
those faded, 
musty rooms 
upstairs, to 
read the 
dusty books 
of poetry or 
listen to the 
plaintive 
wailing of the 
rusty harp in 
the wind. As 
she thought 
of these 
things, she 
few angry 
with the boys 
for having 
left him there 
alone. “They 
might have 
Waited a few 
years longer,” 
she thought. 
She was al- 
most tempted 
to go to him 
herself, if 
only for a few 
Weeks, but of 


“Larry!” 


In a second she was on her feet and he was holding both her hands in his. 


from the 
third floor of 
the dingiest, 
dustiest room 
she had ever 
seen, made 
dustier and 
dingier by 
memories of 
blue and gold 
San Fran- 
cisco. There 
was gas in- 
stead of elec- 
tricity, and a 
commu- 
nity bathtub 
on the floor 
below that al- 
most reduced 
her to tears of 
vexation. The 
one advan- 
tage was that 
in a theatri- 
cal rooming- 
house no one 
rises early, 
and it was 
compara- 
tively easy 
for Teddy to 
get there 
first. She was 
tempted 
to get a small 
apartment for 
herself, but 
she remem- 
bered John 
Hartley’s 
warning. 
“Tiyou 
must spend 
money,’’ he 
had said, 
“spend it on 
clothes. No 
one in New 
Y ork knows 


course that was impossible. There was no time to be or cares where you eat or where you sleep, but they are sure 
wasted if she was to become a great actress. to look over your clothes, and many a beginner gets a part 
It was surprising how little there was to be done,-how ahead of an experienced actress just because she is better 
few people to say good-by to, before she left San Fran- dressed.” 
asco. John Hartley was the only one who seemed to be at For two weeks the only people to whom Teddy spoke 
all interested in her career or sorry to see her go. He gave were her landlady,—a good-natured, shiftless Irishwoman 
her all sorts of fatherly advice; and what was more im- who lived in the basement and only emerged when rents 
portant, he gave her the letter to the agent, Dave Smith. were due,—waiters in the restaurants where she ate, and 
Dave Smith, to whom she went every morning for instruc- 
§° Teddy took the long trip back East—said good-by to tion and who consistently refused to send her out after an 
San Francisco and traveled across the desolate Rockies engagement until “some of the rough edges were worn off.” 
and m plains and into the familiar home country of Teddy had at first thought that she would look up Mr. 
green and yellow fields through the Middle West—on into Thurston and ask him to help her, but after two visits to 
the city which to so many-people typifies either the land of __ the office of Dave Smith she decided that she would rather 
ment of youthful dreams or the land of all disillu- wait until she had obtained some sort of work and then 
ent—New York. look to him for advancement. ; 
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She had ceased to think of Thurston as a man; he was 
merely a stepping-stone, and as yet she was not ready to 
use him. Every morning she went to see Dave Smith, and 
every evening she pored over the parts he had given her, 
studying aloud to train her voice until she was sure of 
every tone. Her voice was the only thing about which 
Dave Smith had seemed at all enthusiastic. It was rather 
deep for a woman’s voice, and it lacked the flat tone so 
common in the Middle West. Deep breathing had done 
for her speaking voice what voice culture accomplishes for 
singing voices, and physical exercise had made her sure of 
her body. She was naturally graceful, and Dave Smith 
was really more enthusiastic about her than he allowed 
her to guess. 

In the afternoons Teddy permitted herself to be swept 
away by the spell of Fifth Avenue and the shops until she 
found that she was spending her savings rapidly and that 
unless she was ready for work soon, she would be as penni- 
less presently as during those first weeks in San Francisco. 
With this thought in mind, she forced herself to remain in 
her room one afternoon and busied herself with pacing up 
and down, reading parts. A knock at the door interrupted 
her. 

“Come in,” she called. 

The door opened a narrow space, and a tousled, curly 
gray head was inserted, followed by a fraction of soiled pink 
dressing-gown. 

“Oh, you’re alone!” there was both surprise and relief 
in the voice. She was a small woman, with a young-old 
figure. Her eyes were round and bright, with heavy, high- 
arched brows. Her face\was deeply lined, but sparkling 
with animation, a sort of perpetual youth of the soul 
shining through. 

“T thought I heard you talking to some one,’ 
still standing in the doorway. 

“No, just studying parts; wont you come in?” said 
Teddy. 

“Of course—how stupid of me! I might have known 
that was what you were doing. We live in the room next 
door. I’ve broken a finger-nail and can’t find my file. I 
wondered if you would lend me yours.” 

“Certainly—use anything you want,” said Teddy, mo- 
tioning toward the dressing-table with the cracked glass. 
She was rather glad to be interrupted and to have some 
one to talk with. 


, 


she said, 


“4X 7OU’VE got an engagement, then?” said her visitor, 
seating herself in the one comfortable chair and start- 
ing in to manicure her heavily ringed old hands. 

“No; I haven’t. I’m just keeping in practice,” said 
Teddy, thinking it as well not to tell how little experience 
she had. 

“You'll get ones all right. You’re young, and that’s all 
that’s necessary now. Look at me! We’ve been here three 
months and haven’t succeeded in getting even a week’s 
work. We wasted six weeks rehearsing for a show, and it 
only lasted one night. But that’s what you’ve got to expect 
in the profession in these times. If I don’t get an engage- 
ment before the end of this month, I’m going home, and 
thank God I’ve got one. We’ve got a farm in Connecticut, 
and I told George when we came to New York this season 
that it would be my last.” 

“You and your husband travel together?” asked Teddy, 
surmising that George must be a husband. 

“Whenever we can. We’ve been more fortunate than 
most. You must have heard of me—Delancey Cameron.” 

“T suppose so. I haven’t been working long, and one 
forgets names so easily.” 

“My husband is George Cameron. We had a sketch in 
vaudeville for three years—Delancey and Cameron. You 
must have seen it. But I like the legitimate better. There’s 
no limit to what I could have done if I had only been 
three inches taller.” 
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She had put the nail-file back on the dressing-tabj, 
was now using the buffer with an energy that was puttiy 
shine of surprising brilliance on her pointed finger-naik 

“There, that’s George’s step on the stairs now, j, 
must meet him later. He’s a perfect dear. Has his fay 
of course, like all men, but he’s a gentleman on and of ail 
we haven’t had a cross word in thirty years.” 











FTER that, Mrs. Cameron came in almost every dy 
and as a natural course of events Teddy told hej 
truth about her brief experience in the movies and gf 
coming to New York to go on the speaking stage. § 
day Delancey Cameron grew more and more desponial 
George would probably get an engagement. It was em 
for men. But for her it was not so easy. There were) 
many parts for old women, and of these she was too sw 
to play the impressive dowager réles. Teddy discovered} 
her the sort of pessimism which she later learned is cy 
acteristic of all actors or actresses out of work—the» 
ment an engagement is gained, all is rosy again, andi 
stage is the greatest profession in the world. 

“Any good news, dear?” she would ask each day, a 
Teddy would tell her that while Dave Smith was at 
sending her to the managers for parts, she had thus far 
even succeeded in getting a rehearsal. There seemed} 
be so many people for every part, and the managers alny 
preferred to engage some one who had had more exp 
ence. 

Teddy had ceased to ask Delancey Cameron about ly 
success. The tragedy in the vivacious old lady's em 
was too painful a thing to look upon. One day, howe 
she came tripping into Teddy’s room without em 
knocking. 

“T’ve got work for you, dearie,” she announced, “+ 
is, if you want it,” she added as Teddy stared at lj 















































silently. And h 
“What is it? Who with? Where?” asked Teddy, wigm 4 cert 
ing up to the significance of her words. aglow, 
“With Delancey and Cameron, right here in New Yougg Warm 
You see, it’s a tabloid drama for vaudeville. Of course, mm _ Fiff 
can’t be sure of anything, but it looks awfully good. 4 like a 
least twelve weeks here in New York—that is. New Yom below 
Brooklyn and Jersey—and then on the road. Four parts South 
George, myself, Rupert Norworth and an _ ingénue. reclair 
thought of you for the ingénue. It’s Norworth’s show, The 
he’s promised to give you a try-out—to-morrow moni that t 
at ten o’clock.” hawss 
“You are awfully good, Mrs. Cameron. I don't knqm old A 
how to thank you. It’s wonderful to get an engagema® Mexic 
like this without even going after it.” smokit 
“Nonsense, child; I haven’t done anything. I like ya The 
and a really great artist can afford to be thoughtful day. 
beginners. It’s only the little people that are afraid to! - a 
some one else a good turn.” de } 
Teddy never did discover whether or not there was aif was th 
thing in the past of Delancey Cameron to justify her firm “te 
fixed belief that she was a great actress, and that only ™ by 
fact that she had traveled with her husband—and had mg) Main-t 
mained virtuous in the face of a solid phalanx of managiy ™ nun 
and’ producers who were clamoring to put her names veoy a 
electric lights on Broadway, if she would only “pay tl 
price”—had kept her from ranking with the greatest mam mount 
of the stage. Teddy did discover, however, that this belt ~ h 
was as firmly fixed in the minds of innumerable 0% vo th 
actresses who had passed middle age without attaining” o 
goal of their ambitions. Thy 
There was no difficulty in getting the engagement W™ The 
Teddy went with her two friends on the following mo this) 
to see Rupert Norworth, who was to play opposite her 
: a belk 
who was both author and producer of the sketch. to might 





When Teddy told Dave Smith, he did not seem 
overenthusiastic. 
“It'll do for a start,” he said, (Continued on poge 
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desperate man must take no 
a. Rawhide Pete, son 
of a wolf and a side- winder 

rattlesnake, was that man. 


“Oh, I wears ’em in front, an’ I wears ‘em tied, 
An’ I wears ’em the same on either side; 
Fer I’m slow on the tell, but I’m quick on the draw, 
An’ Colonel Colt is my only law! 
Whoop!” 


N husky voice thus gayly warbled to the Arizona stars 
Rawhide Pete, as by a burro-trail he crossed the Chi- 
quito Flat on the final leg of his trip in from exile. 

And he meant it all; for although the night air was sharp, 
a certain inward heat of purpose set him exhilaratingly 
aglow, while the worn scabbards of his two good guns 
warmed the leather of his flanks. 

Fifteen years—lean, skulking years—had he existed 
like a greaser, canned in the dirty little hamlet of Placita, 
below the border—he, the ring-tailed, two-gun terror of the 
Southwest. Now he had decided to pull his freight, revisit, 
reclaim and revenge. 

The years would not much have changed Big Butch— 
that traitor in the last episode which had netted only one 
hawss, and flight. They could not much have changed 
od Arizona. But they had given Pete black whiskers, 
Mexican Don type, snags yellowed by constant corn-husk 
smoking, and a fierce appetite for gore. 

The northward route was easy—ride by night, hide by 
day. What price was on his head now he did not know, 
but a desperate man must take no undue chances. Raw- 
hide Pete, son of a wolf and a side-winder rattlesnake, 
was that man. 

He ventured scarcely to wash the alkali from his gul- 

by the accustomed methods. He steered shy of the 
Main-traveled trails, which had broadened and increased 
10 number. And on those occasions when he briefly pur- 
sued a highway, he was several times startled by the on- 
tush through the night of roaring headlights that sent his 
mount careening into the brush and the curses storming 
ito his throat. They must be the same portents that 
left those long spurts of yellow dust, viewed afar in the 
daytime. The word dawned upon him. 


en ty-mo-biles, hey? Caramba! In Arizony, drat 


knowledge “chawed” at him. Effete civilization, 
he Why any man who could fork a hawss should choose 
ellowing, four-wheeled engine was more than Pete 
song fathom. As is to be conjectured, Rawhide Pete 
@back-number; for not yet had Madero, Huerta and 
= magnates convinced this rural Mexico of shiny up- 


Rawhide Pete, ring-tailed, two-gun terror 
of the Southwest, comes back like Rip Van 
Winkle, and his home-coming is tempestuous 
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holstered six-cylinders; and in the Placita region a ca- 
ballero was still a caballero, and a peon was still a burro- 
driver. The only six-cylinders with which Pete was 
acquainted hung at his thighs. 

Crook’s Hollow at last, by Gawd! There she sat, the 
same sun-baked collection of adobe and brush ramadas— 
growed a trifle, o’ course, but not much. From his eyrie 
under the cedar on the hot hill, Pete surveyed her, two 
miles yonder, at the crossroads of the flat; he peered 
hungrily for the location of the Cheer Up saloon, and made 
it out. In his mind’s eye he saw the worn hitching-rail 
in front, where the dusty cow-punchers, lithely dis- 
mounting, tossed their reins; with his mind’s eye he fol- 
lowed them inside the ’dobe walls, where they lined against 
the bar, clumped from bar to tables and shuffled the soiled 
cards. He saw Butch, the hound (that traitorous pal! ). 
He pictured himself striding in, unknown, presently 
paralyzing the crowd, and with both guns briskly bark- 
ing,—while the bartender groveled behind the counter, 
and Butch, neatly earmarked, sprawled under a table, 
and the room rang inchoate,—dousing the lights and back- 
ing to the door, to vault aboard his waiting steed and 
race for the Horsethief Trail and his snug sanctuary of 
Cochise’s Hole. 

Ha! ha! Rawhide Pete had come back! The news- 
papers would announce the prodigy, and the frontier would 
stampede for shelter. 

Pete withdrew from sight and “laid out” comfortably 
until after sunset. Duly restored to his pristine vigor 
and old-time ferocity, he saw to it that his twin six-cylin- 
ders twirled smoothly on their axes, cinched his center- 
fire saddle a notch tighter, limbered his thumbs, made 
certain that the thongs binding the gun-triggers back 
against the guards were firm, rolled the weapons a few 
times in further menacing preliminary; then he spat, 
scowled, lighted a fresh cigarette and leisurely rode down, 
to arrive about nine o’clock. 

Bueno! 

The lights of Crook’s Hollow winked at him, approach- 
ing by the trail. The one main street was illumined as 
if for a fiesta, but was appropriately deserted at this hour 
when the male population, with their guests, should be 
engaged in irrigating and sportive play at the Cheer Up. 
No! Hanged if there wasn’t one of those newfangled 
buzz-wagons scooting round the corner; three more were 
titched in front of a bright sign reading “Paradise Theater, 
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10 cents,”—and a couple actually blockaded the Cheer Up “The same for me,” directed the obnoxious stranger 

rail! Didn’t scurcely leave hawss-room! No gentleman “and for this other gentleman here,” he added. A gop, 

would stand for that; it demanded blood. panion—a slim, sharp-featured man in correct Stetsp 
With difficulty Rawhide Pete looped the reins of his neckerchief and puttees—had strolled forward to join hin 

restive animal over the end of the hitching-rail. and now smiled amiably upon Rawhide. 
“Stay there, you son of a gun,” he warned gruffly. He “Yessir; got it already mixed,” asserted the bartende, 

paused a moment to twitch his holsters, tied at the bot- hustling. 

tom, a little more to the front; he loosened the long re- Rawhide glared about impatiently, challenging the firg 


volvers in their scabbards, pulled down his hat, spat out overt move. Said the one stranger, in an undertone ty 
his cigarette-butt, drew a full breath and with two long the other: 


strides pushing through the swinging doors, entered. “He'll do. Gad, what a find!” 

Ha! Patronage was good, this night, as usual—voices Replied the other: 
buzzing, chips clicking, lips smacking. He darted swift “Great!” 
glances right and left, and two more scuffing strides car- They appeared to be appraising him critically. To 
ried him to the door end of the bar, whence, half turned, judged like a hawss was irritating. The bartender had 
he might face the groups without imperiling his rear. planted a bottle and glasses. Scarcely looking, Rawhide 

Ha! He was being observed, but not recognized. Some located the bottle and a glass; with his right hand (his 
of the low chatter had died; eyes were scanning him. left prepared to draw) he poured four fingers until the 

The bar was a new polished bar, and a new brass foot- glass slopped over, and mechanically swept the bottle 
rail invited the sole of his boot. along. He clutched his glass. 

“Likker-r-r,” growled Rawhide Pete over his shoulder The one stranger, and then the other, tilted the bottle 
to the attentive bartender, whose shirt-sleeves were suspi- delicately, to the outflow of a scant quarter-inch. 
ciously white. “Let me introduce my friend Mr. Adams,” proposed the 

“Yessir. What'll it be, sir?” The bartender’s query _ first. 
was flatteringly obsequious. “What name?” invited the second stranger, alertly e- 

“Gimme an Arizony liver-tickler,” rasped Rawhide, con- _ tending his hand. 
scious of his attitude, his sagging belt, his two guns hang- Had it come also to this, in Arizona, that one gentleman 


ing low on the front of his chaps, his planted foot and his asked another gentleman his mame? Wow! Rawhide 
slouched black hat. ‘An’ be mighty quick, young feller. ignored the hand, and breathed with nostrils inflated. 
I’m so dry I can hang myself with my spit.” “Suppose we sit down and talk a bit,” hastily proffered 
But a figure had advanced from among _ the first stranger. 
the tables and was inter- -: rupting. The overt act had been committed. At one gulp Raw 
“Wait a minute. The hide drained his four fingers; he flipped the emptied glass 
gentleman will drink against the ceiling, and before it had rained down in frag- 
with me.” ments, up to the level had leaped his two guns, his thumbs 
Rawhide glared upon on the hammers. 
him. He was a small “Whoopee!” he bawled, his gun-barrels (seven-inch, 
man in knee pants and they) flickering right and left. ‘Who tells me to set?” 
gray flannel shirt with The bartender had disappeared. Chairs were being cap- 
standing collar; and he was sized by certain abrupt movements of the former occ 
topped by a visored baggy pants. “This aint my night for settin’. I’m on the 
cloth cap crowned with a ; prod. ‘Cause why? ’Cause my names 
button. Tenderfoot from home Rawhide Pete, I’m full o’ t’rant’lar- 
the States, b’ gosh—a ‘ ?*~ juice, an’ I’m bad. Whar’s Big Butch? 
plumb pilgrim! Caramba! \2/-. Somebody show me Big Butch 
Had it come to this, in \. Whoopee! Whar’s the lyin’ cros 
Arizona, when a_ gent ‘twixt a skunk an’ a coyote wh 
couldn’t likker in throwed dirt in the face of a te 
peace? So Rawhide spectable citizen like Rawhide Pete 
glared upon him. an’ put the law ag’in’ him? Spiled 
“The devil you his young life, by gum! Show him 
say!” His hand was to me, somebody. I’m hyar 
ready to his gun. stretch his hide for whang-leather. 
“No offense,” said Whoopee! Don’t stir, nobody. Lis 
the obnoxious stran- ten to me howl. Fust time I've 
ger. “No offense in- howled in fifteen year. Whoopee: 
My tail’s a-rollin’. I was born with 


tended. But I’m a little 
dry myself, and I’d like teeth an’ two guns, an’ was riz on raw 


to make your acquain- =a meat an’ blood. I bit on nails. I'm 

tance, Mr—er— My », ; so mean I hate myself; alluz been that 

name’s Marston, Mr— | way. but I’m gettin’ wuss.” 

What’ll you have?” . “Wait a minute. Are those gus 
“Gimme an Arizony liver- loaded?” interrupted again the first 

tickler, I say, an’ mighty stranger. He was standing there—they both 

pronto,” thundered Rawhide. were standing there—suitably transfixed, and 
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“Half rattlesnake-pizen an’ half = evidently impressed. 

t’rant’lar-juice, with a ’Pache screech for | _. a “How?” blared Rawhide, for the moment 

a chaser!” Pic corsa ws aghast at such tenderfoot temerity. | 
The vernacular rose readily to his lips.  tickler,* thundered (2 “Vou handle them well,” rapidly 

He slammed the counter, and the glasses Rawhide. “Half rattle- et as pursued the stranger. Tt’s the 

jingled. Conversation had fittingly sake-pizen an’ half t'rantlar- =" XFS - real thing, eh? I’ve a propos 


juice, with a ‘Pache screech 


for a chaser!” tion to make to you. Wait 4 


minute—” 


ceased throughout the room. All faces 
were gravely turned upon him. 
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By Edwin L. Sabin 





ranger, Bang! Rawhide neatly clipped the button from the 
\ com. top of the saggy cap. The wearer ducked. Bang! 











tetson, MH The other gun bored a splintery hole between his feet. 
in him, Bang! Bang! “Whoopee!” Rawhide was working 
both forty-fives, shuttling like a pair of pistons. A glass 
tender, at the far end of the counter shivered into nothing: 
a bottle on a vacated table burst, pulverized. Bang! 
he first Bang! Bang! Bang! Blue haze filled the room. 
one 0 The mirror rang. Rawhide howled. He was 
backing to the door. There were no lamps, but 
a domed light was set in the ceiling. Bang/ 
It was out, with a distinct pop—and so was 
he, with a triumphant whoop, leaving the 
To be & room in semidarkness. Bang! That disposed 
er had § of the light above the door; and yodeling 
awhide # wolfishly, Pete ran across the 
d (his sidewalk for his horse. 
til the A voice followed him, 
bottle persistent, even hortatory. i 
‘Wait a minute! Hey! 
bottk Wait a minute! ” > A 
It was the pesky ten- : 
sed the HF derfoot, still What ; 
the— Hadn’t got 
tly e enough yet, had he? 
Wow! But Rawhide did 
tleman % not wait. Whoopee! He 
awhide # twitched the lines free, 
d. vaulted into the saddle, 
offered # hauled hard and was away, 
clattering down the street. 
) Raw- Bang! Bang! He emp- 
d glass tied his guns into the stars, 
n frag- HF briefly dropped his lines upon 
humbs § his horse’s neck while he re- 
. loaded, tucked the guns back 
n-inch, into their scabbards, and now 
) set?” in safety on the open way pulled 
g cap @ his mount to an easier lope. Wow! 
occ: M He'd showed ’em. He’d waked i 
on the #§ Arizony up. Now they knowed Raw- 
names # hide Pete had come, an’ come a-shoot- A om 
nt'lat- @ in’. He hadn’t got Big Butch, but 9 a 
sutch? @ he was puttin’ the fear o’ man into his 
Butch black heart. Whoop! ‘Wow! This was the life. Not 
cross #§ for years had Rawhide Pete so felt big Injun. The kick 
e who @ of his guns and of the four-finger slug stimulated him 
a fe & pleasantly. 
e Pete What next? Well, ten miles yonder to the Horsethief 
Spiled Trail; he remembered every inch of it, and by it he’d cross 
w him #§ to Cochise’s Hole and hide out there where all the sheriffs 
jar (0 @ in Hades couldn’t find him. 
eather. At lope and trot he jogged grimly along, with ear cocked 
; Lis for suspicious sounds behind; and presently, rearward, 
e I've Welled a suspicious sound indeed—not the drum of hoofs, 
oopee: but a sort of deep drone. He glimpsed a light-flash, dis- 
n with F tant like a low planet. 
on raw What? My Gawd! Did that mean they were chasin’ 
;. I'm & him with one o’ them auty-mo-biles? Chasin’ him, a good 
on that man on a good hawss. right here in Arizony! Thinkin’ 
lo ketch him—him, Rawhide Pete, forkin’ a hawss that 
> guts he'd picked out hisself! My Gawd! Of all the low-down 
> first BF fool ides! ; 
y < Rawhide laughed shortly, gathered the reins, pressed 
d, and a the spurs and opened up a trifle. His horse sprang 
Oward obedient; thudity-thud, thudity-thud—the dim 
nomen § Tad reeled under; the dim brush reeled by. 
_ Urer-rr-r-r! Gosh, they were a-comin’! Yes suh— 
ee ight a-comin’! Whoopee! Dios y Libertad! “Gwan, 
It's He You!” bade Rawhide: he clapped in his spurs and was 
ropes: Bin earmest. His horse lengthened stride, stretched neck, 
Wait ted belly and moved. Thudity-thudity-thudity vol- 


ke rapid hoofs, while Rawhide’s brim flared back 






















roared *Rawhide, 
clapping palms to 
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flattened as he sat his vibrant rocking-chair, 
and his eyes watered, lashed by the shrewd 
air. 
Ur-r-r-r-r-r! The drone had increased 
to a reverberant roar. A shaft of white 
light instantaneously broke past Pete 
and streamed on beyond, eerily dancing 
over ribbon of road and greasewood 
borders. He glanced alarmedly be- 
hind, and was dazzled. The light 
held him pinioned, although his 
horse was doing its best. If he 
might only reach that Horsethief 
Trail! Ur-r-r-r-r-r, bellowed the 
monster. Lord, if he could 
get out o’ that light, before 
he was potted! Listen, now! 
S-q-u-a-a-a-a-a-w-k! What the 
devil! S-q-u-a-a-a-a-a-w-k! it 


signaled. Again he glanced rear- 
ward. Holy Heck, there was two 


of ’em—no, by ginger, three! 
Chasin’ him? Ketchin’ him! 
They were eatin’ him up! The 


fust one— S-q-u-a-a-a-a-a-w-k! 
S-q-u-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-w-k!” 

For an instant Rawhide’s heart 
fluttered helplessly; but he was a 
desperate man, riding for his life. The 
road turned; the stabbing light momen- 
tarily missed him; and he seized the op- 
portunity, whirled his horse aside on two 
legs and tore into the brush. The closely 

pressing monster roared by in an eddy of dust, 

but the shifting light of the second machine 
swung on him as he floundered madly for dark- 
ness—lingered, settled, and bellowing, crashing, 
“Buckets Sduawking, darned if the critter itself 
o’ bleed!” | wasn’t making for him like a mad bull, 
through brush and all! 

The third machine was coming, similar 


- son ofa —fust machine had wheeled an’ was a- 
7 snake!’ comin’ too. All the brush was flooded 

with light—and he in the middle, on that 

hawss! Called that fair play, did they? Called that a 


man-hunt in Arizony, did they? Hadn’t nowhar to ride— 
couldn’t see to shoot—felt like a hooked fish. Why didn’t 
they shoot, themselves? Reckoned on takin’ him alive, 
mebbe. But he was a desperate man; he— And at that 
moment, while Rawhide was hammering, spurring, vainly 
urging a bewildered mount, down plunged the same, foot 
in a badger-hole, like as not; and diving with added im- 
petus Rawhide saw, not those flaring planets, but a perfect 
rain of stars. 

He’d lost the reins; he staggered to his feet and lurched 
for flight—tripped, fell asprawl, staggered up again. No 
use! So he whipped out his guns and faced the half-circle. 
Rawhide Pete was at bay, and badly rattled. 

“Hey, you! Hey! Hey! Wait a minute!” It wasa 
familiar voice; a familiar figure wearing a ragged-topped 
cloth cap was advancing boldly through the brightness, 
where the brush grew waist-high. 

“What yuh want?” growled Rawhide. “Stand back, by 
thunder. I’m a disp’rate man. I surrender, but I aint to 
be hounded by no auty-mo-biles. If you-all got me kiv- 
vered, I surrender, but I done tol’ yuh—” 

“Aw, cut that out!” retorted Ragged Cap. “Here, here! 
Wait a minute. We aren’t going to harm you. [I'll stand 
the little damage at the Cheer Up, if you'll listen to reason. 
Want to make you a proposition.” 

“What’s yore proposition?” warily demanded Rawhide. 

“Put down your guns. This is the only cap I’ve got. 
Put down the one on my side, anyhow. There. Let’s talk 
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business. What’s your name, you say?” 
“I’m Rawhide Pete. When I’m on the 
warpath, I’m the Arizony Grizzly from 
the head o’ Salt River. But I know 
when I’m kivvered.” 
“Yes, yes, Rawhide. That’s great 
stuff,” approved the man. The second 
man—his friend in the 
leather calves— 
had unobtrusively 
joined him. “Do 
you always talk 


o. that way?” 
» QY “IT do— 
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cept occasional I raise the 
ante a few.” ° 

‘That’s simply great.” 

“Great!” echoed the other. 

“Do you always dress this way?” 

“T wears ’em tied, an’ I wears ’em low,” declared Raw- 
hide. 

“Gad, what a find!” remarked the one stranger to the 
other. 

“You did some beautiful shooting,” he continued. “Say, 
can you roll a gun?” 

“T kin. I kin roll ’em single or double.” 

“Can you fan a gun?” queried the other stranger eagerly. 

“T kin,” modestly asserted Rawhide. 

“Tell you what, then,” briskly pursued the first stranger: 
“T’ll give you a hundred dollars a week on a year’s con- 
tract to do business of bad man in front of the camera.” 

“Eh?” blurted Rawhide. 

“Moving-picture stunts—see? Cleaning out gambling- 
joints, holding up stages, rescuing women, fancy shooting, 
all that sort of thing.” 

“J kin stay onpacified, kin I?” asked Rawhide. 

“Got to. The meaner you are, the more pay 
you draw. I’m after a real, genuine, two-gun 
bad man—been searching the country over for 
him.” 

“Wal, stranger,” drawled Rawhide, “I don’t 
ecksactly savvy the size o’ noose you throw, but 
for a hundred pesos a week I’d try to sculp my 
mother-in-law.” And then: “How about that. 
thar hawss?” he prompted. “You’ve lamed a 
good hawss on me. Why didn’t you make 
yore proposition afore?” 

“T would have, but you didn’t give me time. 
I told you to wait a minute, didn’t I? And 
then I had to take after you. Horse? Of 
course you may need a horse for screen-work, 
in Wild West business; but aside from that, 
forget it. Climb into that automobile yonder. 
Somebody’ll lead the horse. He'll do for 
property.” 






Bang! Rawhide neatly clipped 

the ene from the to of the 

saggy cap. Bang! The other 

gun bored a splintery hole be- 
tween his feet. 











Rawhide tucked his guns into 
their holsters, picked up his hat 
and waddled to the 
machine; he clam- 
bered gingerly in, & 
hung tight as the /- 
creature spun 
about for the 
road; once set- 
tled, Pete stole a 
glance at the 
driver. 

“Howdy, Rawhide?” 

“Buckets 0’ 
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blood!” roared Rawhide, clapping palms to guns. 
“Big Butch! I know ye! Draw, you son of a 
snake!” 

“Aw, close your cut-out. Throttle down,” scoffed Bi 
Butch. ‘“There’s a speed-limit law’on since you bal 
south.” 

“What you mean?” demanded Rawhide, cautious fort 
next movement. “Keep yore hands in sight—but what yu 
mean?” 

“Shore I keep ’em in sight. This old boat’s got a dng 
on its wheel like a flat tire, an’ I’m paid a hundred buds 
a month to hold her in the road.” 

“Aint you forkin’ hawsses no more for the Tin Cup ot 
fit, Butch?” asked Rawhide, awed. 

“Me? Naw, I should say not! I’m drivin’ for t 
Paradise Movin’ Picter outfit. I aint no puncher; Imi 
shoffer. Oncet in a while I get on the screen—but 
Rawhide, you’re in luck. You start in as a star. Seem 
like virtue don’t get no reward, nohow.”. 

“Was you a-chasin’ me?” challenged Rawhide, stil 
afresh. “Say!” 

“Naw, I wasn’t chasin’ you; I was passin’ you at fifty 
mile an hour! What was you tryin’ to pull of 
feller? You’re in Arizony.” 

“By heck, if I could’ve struck the Haw 
thief Trail fust, I’d ’a’ showed ye,” threaten 
Rawhide. 

Big Butch jeered high. 

“You’re plumb loco, feller. Where j# 
been, an’ where d’yuh think you are? f 
aint no Hawssthief Trail. That’s a som 
boolyvard, nowadays— paved clean ove 
twenty foot wide an’ never hittin’ moreD 
per cent. Hawssthief Trail! My Gawd! 
take you on it sometime, when you've! 
to hol’ yore hat on.” be 

“My Gawd!” echoed Rawhide. a 
inquired, with becoming humility: “Aint 
any. call for a hawss, any more?” » 

“Shore,” cheerfully informed Butch. 
the screen. Allee same two-gun man. 
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The best animal-stories published anywhere appear in The Red Book Magazine. 


You 


who have ertjoyed (and are to enjoy) James Oliver Curwood’s and Albert Payson Ter- 
hune’s delightful stories will find much pleasure in this forest idyl by Mr. Chapman. 


IN WILD 
TIME 


HIBBERD V 


the dark-green crest of the spruce-forest, and 

shortly the valley was suffused with shimmering 
gold as the sun’s first beams fell upon the mist-curtain that 
overhung the low-lying ground. Each tiny atom of mois- 
ture among the millions in the dew-laden atmosphere re- 
flected the golden tint radiantly, then slowly dimmed and 
was absorbed by the new warmth that came creeping into 
the air. As the last curling wisps of vapor dissolved, the 
sunlight swept over the wild meadow, disclosing its rich 
enameling of wild-flowers and lush green grass. Where 
the earth dipped slightly to hold the seeping water of a 
turbulent stream that flowed near by, a shallow mere 
fringed with purple-glowing flag was the last to yield its 
dew coverlet to the spreading rays. 

Emerging from the black wall of trees that rimmed this 
quiet glade, a she bear with a single cub at her side cast 
appraising eyes over the sparkling expanse. Halting for a 
moment at the meadow’s edge, she sniffed the air inquir- 
ingly, then shambled through the wet grass to drink at the 
pool. The cub’s tiny bright eyes snapped with mischiev- 
ous interest in each object that met his view. He sup- 
pressed his exuberance, however, for already he knew that 
quietness and caution were advisable in the open spaces 
until they were examined thoroughly for possible lurking 
dangers. 

The mother-bear drank of the clear, cool water, and with 
her morning thirst satisfied, quested the meadow for break- 
fast. The cub was in the kindergarten stage of schooling, 
and was learning to supplement the lessening maternal 
supply of nourishment with more solid food. With twin- 

ing baby eyes he watched his mother as she sought the 
teots of Indian turnip and prairie crocus and plowed them 
tp with her snout. The cub sampled them and found 
the crocus-roots eatable, but the pungency of the Indian 
lumip was rather too biting for his sensitive throat. Any- 
way, he had breakfasted on more familiar food back in the 
warm den under an overhanging rock in the heart of the 
orest, and was not very hungry; and after gratifying a 
merely curious interest in the provender which his mother 

Aad appetizing, he nuzzled her furry black flank 
atiently. 


Ts early-morning light washed in a gray wave over 
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When the roots palled, she 
accepted the hint, and the 
two moved off toward the 
stream. Here the old bear 
sniffed along the water’s edge, 
seeking any disabled fish that 
might have been cast up, and 
rooting among the stones in 

the shallows for tadpoles. A scurrying crawfish she hooked 
up with her claws and drew to the bank for her offspring’s 
edification, watching him with shrewd eyes as he cautiously 
moved it about with his paw and smelled the strange-ap- 
pearing thing suspiciously. A nip on his tender muzzle 
from the tiny pincers sent him back on his haunches with 
a whimper of astonishment; and the mother, apparently 
satisfied with this first lesson in the habits of crawfish, 
crushed it beneath her foot and swallowed the tidbit with 
smacking satisfaction. 

The stream yielded very little food this morning, and 
her hearty appetite impelled her to seek a more bountiful 
repast. Giving the cub a low, guttural command to fol- 
low, she started off across the meadow and into the woods, 
heading for a chain of burned-over hills that lay to the 
east. On the other side of this low range she knew of 
certain unused pasture-lands where grew a fruit much to 
her liking. 

A part of the way was rough, but soon they passed the 
crest of the rise, scramb'ed down the slope and gained the 
open ground below. This was a stretch of stump-land 
pasture where a settler had once grazed his meager flocks, 
but it had long been deserted. 

As the two descended to the open, an enticing fragrance 
in the air caused the older bear to sniff hungrily and 
shuffle along at a faster gait. The pleasing aromatic 
quality that reached her nose arose from a low, dense 
growth that matted the ground—a carpet of wild straw- 
berries, the tiny deep-red fruit glowing brilliantly among 
the half-shielding green leaves. The older bear fell to the 
banquet ravenously. 

The cub watched with interested eyes, sniffed the berries 
and at last tentatively mouthed them. His sharp little 
teeth pierced the delicate pulp; he licked the sweet juice 
from his lips and found it distinctly pleasing. 

He ate until he could hold no more, his skin stretched so 
tight with his first meal of strawberries that he could 
scarcely waddle along after his more capacious mother. 
Finally even her enormous appetite was glutted, and she 
sought a warm, grassy pocket between the roots of a large 
stump and curled up to bask in the sun. The cub 
sprawled beside her, his little paunch ludicrously distended. 
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When he had rested long enough to feel the need of 
renewed activity, his playful sallies ended his mother’s 
sleepy comfort, and she rose and sauntered off toward the 
deserted buildings, the cub following in her footsteps. 

No trace of human odor lay around the little abandoned 
farmstead. With all a bear’s overweening curiosity she 
nosed about the cabin and sheds expectant of something 
edible; but nothing rewarded her keen nostrils save the 
medley of scents left by the porcupines and mice and 
squirrels that for years had made the place a rendezvous. 
A red squirrel discovered her presence from his perch on 
the ridge-pole of the cabin and ran up and down the moss- 
grown “scoop” roof chattering wrathful insults at the 
intruders. The bear eyed him maliciously for a moment, 
then ignored the insolent little blackguard and continued 
her explorations. 

The cub at first kept close to his mother’s side, ill at 
ease in these strange surroundings. But gradually youth- 
ful curiosity overcame his timidity, and he strayed from 
the protecting presence to do a little investigating on his 
own account. While he sought to fathom the mystery of 
some rotting timbers overgrown with weeds that lay in the 
rear of the cabin, the old bear pursued her vague quest 
around the outbuildings. 

A sudden muffled squalling brought her racing toward 
the sound, fur bristling along her back and eyes snapping 
with angry apprehension. The cry was plainly for help, 
and she was ready to battle any living thing that threat- 
ened her offspring. But no marauder was in sight; nor 
was the cub either, for that matter, though the plaintive 
squeals still filled the air, sounding strangely unreal but 
unmistakably his and quite near to her. Puzzled and 
anxious, she sought out his tracks with her nose, but these 
were so crisscrossed that they only confused her. Her 
rangings gradually drew the distracted mother closer to 
the outcry, and at last she knew that it arose from the 
clump of weeds. Picking her way over the crumbling wood 
at their roots, she came upon a yawning black hole from 
whence the pitiful summons issued. 

The cub had tumbled into an old well, the wooden curb 
of which lay in decay about its mouth, overgrown with a 
screening mass of green. Fortunately it was dry, and so 
matted at the bottom with litter that the force of his fall 
had been broken; the fat little body had suffered nothing 
worse than a severe shaking-up. Terror-stricken with the 
sudden plunge and the quick-enveloping blackness, he 
squalled miserably for his mother. 

Soon he heard her questioning calls and saw the silhou- 
ette of her head against the disk of blue light above him. 
But her arrival brought only the comfort of her presence; 
she was impotent to rescue him. 

With yearning eyes the mother-bear circled the opening, 
crouching at the brink now and again to look down into the 
dark hole, whining anxiously and bidding him with low 
rumblings to try to climb up. The cub whimpered in reply 
and strove vainly to find footing up the straight walls. At 
first she could not discern the small black-furred form in 
the denser blackness of the bottom, but as her ceaseless 
trampling about the edge broke down the weeds, the light 
filtered in and made it possible for her to distinguish him. 
She flattened herself on the ground beside the well and 
stretched down first one forepaw and then the other in a 
fruitless at- tempt to reach the imploring little cap- 
tive; and \ once she tentatively backed to the verge 

to essay a descent by the usual 
bear method. But the crum- 
bling of the earth as she 


it was advancing upon the cabin from the pasture, and 
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sought for a foothold with her hind feet discouraged he 
and she renewed her circling and impotent whining, 
Suddenly she lifted her head to a new and startj 
sound. It was the beat of quick footfalls that came to her 
ears, and as they drew closer, she growled menacingly anj 
bared her teeth in sullen defiance. Whatever it might 











dimly she associated the intruder with her cub’s imprisop. 
ment in the pitfall. This of a certainty was the author of 
his mishap, and all her dormant ferocity blazed into being 
as she lurched forward to give battle to the unknow 
enemy before it could complete its designs. It was coming 
rapidly nearer, and she rushed to the front of the eabip 
to intercept it. As the enraged mother-bear rounded the 
building, a flying form darted inside before she could 
strike it down, and the door crashed shut against he 
snarling, savagely grinning face. 

The following instant, to her angry amazement, se 
was assailed from behind by a screeching fury of teeth 
and claws. Immediately she found herself engaged ina 
battle to the death with a second enemy of whose approach 
she had received no warning. 















LITTLE earlier this same day an old buckboarl 

holding two people deeply interested in each other 
crept over a seldom-traveled backwoods road that skirted 
the eastern edge of the abandoned farm. The slender, pretty 
girl beside the sturdy young driver looked up into his eyes 
shyly as he told her of his plans for the future. 

Jeff had jumped at the hint dropped by the girls 
mother that Sally was to return home that day from he 
spell of nursing old Mis’ Hammersmith over at Big 
Forks; and he had volunteered to go and fetch her. For 
many months Jeff Tucker had held certain well-defined 
ideas which he had not yet come to in his telling of his 
large plans to Sally. But perhaps Sally Ingalls was not 
as unaware of what they might be as he imagined. Jeffs 
eyes said much that his tongue found it difficult to frame 
Now he was leading up to the most important phase of 
his dreams. 

An unclouded summer sun distilled from the red-fruitel 
choke-cherry thickets and massed blooms of brier-r0# 
and wild raspberry that lined the rutted tracks, an essen 
that the light breezes dissolved into an unmatchable fre 
grance. And young blood was responding to the urge of 
the perfumed air, vibrant with the notes of song-sparrow 
and yellow-hammers that alighted on swaying milk 
stalks, then rose and alighted again farther on as th 
buckboard with its absorbed occupants pursued them 
slowly along the winding road. 

But the ancient vehicle was traitor to the lover's call. 
As it rolled over a “thank-you-ma’am” on the down-grai 
of a hill, the forward axle snapped and broke—and s0 
the thread of the young man’s discourse. At the sudden 
lurch Jeff threw his arm around Sally’s waist to prevetl 
her falling forward upon the horse, which stopped in is 
tracks as the whiffletree came down about its heels. Sally 
always blushing cheeks blushed redder with the contact, 
and she nimbly drew out of his embrace and stepped 
the ground. Jeff covered his lapse with a hasty examina 
tion of the wreck, and a string of mild expletives. 

“Durn the blame thing! We cain’t noways get 
in it now, Sally,” he complained. “Wish I could fasten up 













































that axle, but I haint got no wire.” He pondeass = 
the situation for a moment. “Tell you what = r 
to do, Sally,” he continued. “T’ll tie Whitey bet’ 





to the fence an’ foot it back to ) the Forks a 
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As the enraged mother-bear rounded the building, a flying form darted inside, and the door crashed shut against her snarling face. 








get some baling wire while you wait here; I wont be gone 
an hour.” 

“I reckon that’s the best we can do,” Sally agreed. 
“But tell you what, Jeff: ‘stead o’ waitin’ here, I'll tramp 
over to the old deserted farm an’ gather a mess 0’ wild 
strawberries. It’s only just across the rise yonder. 
There’s a sight o’ them growin’ in the pasture-lot, an’ no- 
body hardly ever goes there berryin’. You can stop to 
home with Ma an’ me fer supper an’ have some o’ them 
too,” she offered, smiling rosily. 

Jeff grinned happily. ‘Now, that’s fine, Sally; you bet 
I will. An’ I got an old grain-bag under the seat you can 
pick ’em in.” He fished it out, and handing it to Sally, 
strode rapidly back along the road they had traveled. 

Sally’s lithe young figure swung easily over the rocky, 
tree-grown rise, and shortly she came to the pasture where 
the wild strawberries grew. Here the profusion of small 
scarlet fruit peeping enticingly from its leafy screen de- 
lighted her eyes, and she stood for a moment gazing over 
the inviting prospect. At the far side of the pasture she 
had a fleeting glimpse of two bears, mother and cub, just 
before they vanished around a hummock. The wind was 
blowing toward Sally, and they apparently had not become 
aware of her presence. The sight brought no fear to the 
backwoods-bred girl, for she knew that unless provoked 
into defense, the black bears of the region would avoid 
humankind whenever possible. Rather, she found delight 
in the incident. “The cunning thing!” Sally murmured 
smilingly as she noted the funny waddling gait of the cub. 
“He's got a tummy full o’ berries, I reckon, an’ can only 
just toddle after his ma.” 

She fell to picking the fragrant fruit. Gradually she 
approached the north edge of the pasture, where the 
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gloomy spruce-forest reared its dark green-and-black wall. 
A peculiar chill grew upon her as she drew nearer to the 
wood. She frowned impatiently at the unpleasant sensa- 
tion and sought to shrug it away. But it persisted, and 
something impelled her to glance half apprehensively 
toward the uprearing tree-growth. 

Her eyes widened with fear at what they beheld, and she 
knew that she should have heeded earlier the strange 
warning semiconsciousness of being spied upon by a malig- 
nant presence. For a slender, sinuous form, slaty-blue in 
the shadowy half-light of the trees, was gliding toward her. 
It was a panther, and she shuddered with sickening dread, 
as all the tales she had heard of the animal’s cruelty when 
once it was inspired to attack a human flitted through her 
mind. While her thoughts raced, the panther was slowly 
creeping nearer, its gaunt body hugging the ground, the 
long tail twitching its premonition of a leap. She still 
stood staring at it, fascinated by the green-glowing eyes 
that stared malevolently in return. She knew what the 
twitching of its tail meant—that the big cat was about 
to leap, that in two or three quick, short bounds it would 
be upon her. With a scream, she turned and fled. 

Instinctively she headed for the old deserted cabin, for 
the idea that she might possibly gain it and shut herself in 
against the panther had quickly occurred to her. For a 
brief moment the animal hesitated; the shrill cry dismayed 
it, and it shrank back, snarling in angry fear. 

Then the strong urge that already had overcome the 
great cat’s hereditary indisposition to attack a human 
prevailed again, and with the encouragement of the girl’s 
evident fright, it bounded after her. Its sinewy, graceful 
body curved over the ground in swift pursuit, but Sally’s 
strong young limbs were fleet, and she flew over the springy 
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ground like a 
deer. For a dis- 
tance she main- 
tained her lead, 
but soon she 
realized with 
horror that the 
panther was 
gaining on her. 

As she drew 
closer to the 
cabin, Sally 
noted thankfully 
that the door was 
open. She gave a spurt and reached the door-yard a rod 
or two ahead of her pursuer. 

But just as she was about to plunge through the door- 
way, she was appalled by the sudden apparition that 
rounded the corner of the cabin. A big black demon of a 
bear, with surprising agility for so lumbering a body, shot 
toward her with a ferocious, menacing cough. She saw 
its gleaming, savage teeth and evilly snapping red-rimmed 
eyes, as the beast, almost upon her, struck out savagely 
with its deadly claw-armed forefoot. But the spurt carried 
her through the opening a fraction of a second in advance 
of the blow, and she whirled about and slammed shut the 
door as the monster rushed upon it. Feeling feverishly 
for the fastening, her fingers fell upon the rude wooden 
bar which by good fortune remained intact, and she 
dropped it quickly into place. Then she sank to the floor, 
quivering and shaken. \ 


A instantly there arose on the other side of the 
door a raucous confusion of snarls, growls and thrash- 
ing bodies. Sally understood what had taken place; she 
had not had time to realize the likelihood of this meeting 
of the two pursuers, and the evidence that her assailants 
had come together in battle sent her into a spasm of 
hysterical laughter. 

Outside, the combat raged fiercely. Seldom does a 
panther venture to attack a bear; and if the bear has a 
cub, then the big cat will avoid a meeting with all possible 
‘haste. And the bear, unless it is a she bear whose cub is 
threatened, will evade conflict with a panther if evasion 
is compatible with dignity. 

But in this instance the paths of both animals had con- 
verged to a common point; each was intent on striking 
down the human who had escaped at the place of meet- 
ing, and each was inflamed with the lust to kill. As in the 
cub lay the impelling motive of the bear’s attempt to 
destroy the supposed enemy, so the panther’s own offspring 
were the moving cause of her murderous venture. Fearful 
of humans as she was, the short commons on which she 
had subsisted since the recent disappearance of her mate 
had made her ravenous for food. The drain upon her body 
by her two always-hungry cubs required hearty fare, and if 
she was to satisfy them, she must forage more successfully 
than she had of late. 

Consequently when the woman, whom the panther in- 
stinctively knew was the less dangerous of the hated man- 
kind, had appeared before her eyes as she noiselessly 
prowled the thickets for game, the pangs of famine had 
overcome her dread. Forthwith she had begun a, furtive 
stalking of the unsuspecting berry-picker. 

When the expected quarry darted into the log sanctuary, 
and the bear miraculously shot into view at the same 
instant, the panther had neither opportunity nor inclination 
to draw back. The bear was interfering with her hunt, 
the unforgivable breach of law among the wild earthlings, 
and she descended upon the back of the hulking black 
interloper in a frenzy of rage and disappointment. 

The bear twisted about impotently, then rolled over, 
the better to dislodge the clutching horror. Her heavy 
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weight _ nearly 

crushed the 

breath out 9 

the panthers 

body, but the 

cat managed tp 

retain her aq. 

vantage by 

Sq uirming 

around unti} 

the two were locked 

in a death-grapple face to face. Her 

the panther was better placed for the deadly work 

of her claws, and she raked the bear’s vulnerable 

spots with long eviscerating strokes. The bear was by m 

means idle with her own deep-cutting weapons, which tore 

mercilessly at the tawny hide; while both infuriate 

fighters were employing their savage jaws with ruthles 
energy. 


HE bear, being at a woeful disadvantage, was the first 

to weaken. Her opponent suddenly bored into the re. 
laxing neck, and her searching teeth speedily brought an 
end to the heavier animal’s resistance. The bear collapsed 
in a sprawling, inert black heap, and the victorious cat 
staggeringly withdrew from her vanquished enemy. The 
object of her chase forgotten, she dragged her lacerated 
body away from the battle-ground, and slowly and pain- 
fully crawled in the direction of her den. 

Her heart beating wildly as her ferocious jailers fought 
just outside the door of her refuge, Sally glanced about 
the cabin for a weapon. But nothing offered. She won- 
dered if the victor would try to force an entrance, and how 
soon the fight would end. One or the other of the animals 
must soon succumb in the grim contest. Several times the 
struggling animals brought up against the doov, which 
creaked ominously with the impact; and once Sally’s heart 
came up into her throat as a particularly violent crash 
caused several of the decaying wooden pegs of the fasten- 
ings to snap under the stress. She leaned her weight 
against the bulging planks and held the bar in place with 
her hands. The door withstood the shock, and shortly the 
danger passed for the moment, as the wildly agitated bodies 
rolled away. 

The sounds of conflict gradually diminished in fury 
as the minutes passed, until the listening girl could 
hear only the low grumble of worrying jaws. Finally 
Sally’s straining ears heard a gurgling, choking sigh— 
and then quiet. Now her fear rose again as she wondered 
what might next transpire. Apprehensively she set her 
gaze on the window, through which she half expected to 
see a fierce head appear as the victor inexorably returned 
to its first quest. 

But a faint call came through the window instead. 
Sally’s heart beat faster with joy as she recognized Jeffs 
voice. Then a new dread assailed her—perhaps Jef 
would, all unwarned, run into whichever animal it was 
that had survived, and would be attacked by it! Ignor- 
ing the danger to herself in drawing the beast’s atten 
tion, she approached the window and screamed a caution 
to Jeff, whom she could now discern running across the 
pasture toward the cabin. Her voice drowned out his 
own shouts as he raced toward her, either failing to hear 
her warning or choosing to ignore it. 

He was without any weapon of defense, and the dat- 
ger into which he came plunging with great unheeding 
strides filled her with misgivings. A feeling that was more 
than anxiety, more than admiration, surged into Sally's 
heart. Under its prompting she turned swiftly, lifted 
the bar of the door, and throwing it open, ran out to meet 
her man, to share with him the peril he was braving for 
her sake. She almost stumbled upon the dead beat; It 
was the panther they had to fear. 
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A joyous shout greeted her. Jeff bounded forward and 
athered her to him. For a moment she struggled and 
tried to tell him of the danger that lurked about, but he 
quickly reassured her. Then as the truth dawned upon 
Sally, she quieted in his arms, and he held her close, this 
time as though by right. Into the eyes of each slowly 
there crept an understanding that made unnecessary the 
halting words Jeff had been about to utter when the buck- 
board collapsed—a pledge as irrevocable in the minds of 
these two aS any ceremony. 

Happy and unabashed they stood holding each other’s 
hands as Sally detailed her experience and Jeff explained 
his coming. 

“] feared fer you, Sally, when I saw where you dropped 
the bag o’ strawberries in the pasture. I’d come over to 
find you when I got back to the buckboard an’ you wasn’t 
there. Then I shouted an’ looked all about, and saw your 
runnin’ tracks an’ the tracks of a panther. I follered them, 
and I was scared. 

“When I glimpsed the building, I see a bear, stretched 
cut an’ done fer alongside the door, an’ I didn’t know 
what to make of it, bein’ expectant of a panther. Then 
I see somethin’ else movin’ off, an’ that was the panther, 
crawlin’ slow like it was jest barely alive; an’ afore I 
looked away, it rolled over an’ didn’t get up again. I 
wondered what had happened to you, with those two var- 
mints—”” 

“What’s that, Jeff?” interrupted Sally nervously, press- 
ing closer to him. They listened, and heard the whining 
of an animal in distress, the sound strangely stifled. 

“Reckon it’s only another critter try- 
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had inflicted, and the wonder was that the big cat had 
dragged its sorely wounded body so far. In the gaunt 
flanks and the evidence of its motherhood the woodsman’s 
eyes read another chapter of the tragedy. 

‘An’. now I understand somethin’ else,” he said. 
“Taint often a panther’ll attack a human, but this one 
has cubs som’eres back in the bush an’ was nearly starved 
tryin’ to get enough food fer herself an’ them. It must’ve 
been her mate Sam Hitchcock killed a week back. So now 
there’s a couple o’ young ones that wont never grow up 
to kill sheep.” 

“But oh, Jeff, we can’t let those poor little kittens 
starve!” 

Sally’s blue eyes had grown tender with pity for the 
helpless cubs that doubtless were even now feeling the 
pangs of hunger. Before her supplicating gaze Jeff’s prac- 
tical viewpoint underwent a change. 

“I reckon I’ll have to hunt ’em out, Sally, if you say 
so,” he said indulgently. “But first thing to do is to get 
you home to your ma; she’ll be worryin’ about you. Then 
me an’ your pa can come back with a rope, an’ I'll fish 
out the bear-cub an’ then back-track the panther to her 
den an’— What’ll I do with ’em all, Saily—kill ’em to 
save their lives?” he grinned. 

Sally was nonplused for a moment. She hated the 
thought of having three innocent, cunning little wild babies 
killed, even if they were of the “varmint” kind. But of 
course it wouldn’t do to turn the barnyard into a men- 
agerie; her father would have objections. Then her face 
became brighter, and she beamedja shy smile. 

“We could sell 
‘em to that col- 





in’ to make trouble, Sally,” said Jeff 


lector o’ wild ani- 





lightly. In his rdle of protector to the 
girl who was now his, he felt no doubt 
of his ability to conquer anything that 
threatened. ‘‘Doesn’t sound very dan- 
gerous, though. Don’t be afeared.” He 
studied thé plaintive cry intently. His 
forest-trained ears quickly identified it. 

“It’s a young one, most likely a bear- 
cub. Let’s look.” 

“Of course.’ remembered Sally. “I'd 
forgot about the cub I see with the 
mother-bear when I first got to the pas- 
ture. I wonder where on earth it can 
be.” 

Together they searched to locate its 
hiding-place. The whimpering calls 
finally drew them to the well, and look- 
ing down, they saw the imprisoned baby 
bear. 

“The poor little thing!” said Sally 
compassionately. ‘It’s frightened to 
death.” 

“Yes, an’ that explains why the old 
she bear went fer you so savage,” Jeff 
enlightened her. “When she heard you 
a-Tunnin’ toward the place, she jest nat- 
urally thought ‘twas you dug the hole to 
ketch her cub an’ was comin’ to kill it. 
Lucky you got in when you did, Sally,” 
he added huskily. He knew something 
of the fury of a mother-bear when her 
cub was endangered. 

“Can’t you get it out, Jeff?” asked 











mals for circuses 
who comes 
around, Jeff, an’ 
buy a lot o’ nice 
homy things—” 
Sally paused, 
blushing at the 
pictu-e her words 
called up. 

“You bet we 
can!” agreed Jeff 
delightedly, ad- 
miration for the 
clever thought 
shining in his 
eyes. “You got 
a wonderful lit- 
tle head, Sally— 
you certain 
have.” 

Jeff’s delight 
was more for this 
spoken proof of 
the wonderfu! 
new relationship 
between them 
than for the ma- 
terial aspect of 
Sally’s plan; but 
he added a sug- 
gestion of his 
own. “Don’t for- 
get that we got 














af “We mustn’t leave it here to 
“O’ course; but I’ll have to get a rope an’ some one to 
help. I’m-curious about that panther, though; let’s have 
a look at it first. 
They followed the bloody trail of the animal until they 
‘ame to where it had fallen in its tracks. The stark, tawny 


form showed grim proof of the punishment its adversary 


a fine bearskin 
rug for the house already, Sally. Pity a panther hide aint 
any good in summer-time; we’d have our floor nigh cov- 
ered!”’ He kissed her glowing cheeks. 

“Let’s hurry back to the road so’s I can start early on 
my collectin’ trip,” he proposed; and hand in hand they 
raced happily across the strawberry-matted pasture. 





He was a bad actor, that poor little rich boy. But be 
fore Mlle. d'Auvergne (née Kitty Horrigan) was through 
with him, he could sit up and beg, and roll over and 
play dead just as docilely as one of her trained tigers 


T he 


MAN-TAMER 


“What 
sort of an ani- 
mal is it?” she 


asked. 


the card to Mile. d’Auvergne. The manager wasn’t 

sending any cards to Mlle. d’Auvergne by call- 
boys, particularly a card that bore the name of the one 
in his hands. 

Mademoiselle was just turning into her dressing-room 
as the manager came puffing up. He carried far too much 
flesh to negotiate the steep flight of iron steps that led 
to the tiers of dressing-rooms with anything like comfort. 

“Waiting right now in my office,” the manager explained 
as he passed her the bit of pasteboard. 

She pulled closer about her the bath-wrap covered with 
flying peacocks embroidered in gold thread, and stepped 
nearer to one of the lights dotting the iron ceiling of the 
passageway. A moment ago she had stepped, bowing and 
smiling, out of a huge cage wherein a motley pyramid 
composed of two lions, a Bengal tiger, a pair of leopards 
and a hyena at the apex, had closed her act. 

She read the name on the card with a scornful curving 
of her rouged lips. 

“In your office? Huh! 
and tore the card in two. 

“Oh, hold on!” the manager demurred. “This aint the 
kid. It’s the old boy himself—old Bradley P. Caldwell 
in the flesh, down there in my office, askin’ for you and 
lookin’ like he had something important on his mind:” 

“Running through the family, isn’t it?” she said with 


‘Ts manager of the Garden of Follies himself brought 


What’ll he try next?” she said, 
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a honeyed smile the import of which the manager had come 
to know only too well. 

She began tearing the offending card into yet smaller 
bits. 

“T’ve never seen him round here before, nor never heard 
of his being in places like this,” the manager told her. 
“Dignity—why, that’s his middle name, and respectability 
fairly oozes out of him. You’d oughter heard him asking 
for you, very lofty-like yet deferential, like you were a 
countess or something of the kind.” 

Mile. d’Auvergne’s expression became a 

cynical. 
“Yeh!” she said thoughtfully. 
church and all that, I suppose!”’ 
She pieced the bits of torn card together and 
regarded the result musingly. Then she smiled, 
not the former too-honeyed smile, but her ordi- 
nary, everyday, amazingly pleasant one. 

“Send him up!” she instructed the manager, and dodged 
forthwith into the dressing-room, where she snapped her 
fingers at a maid dozing on one of the wardrobe trunks. 

“That tailored skirt, Jeanne, quick, and a plain white 
waist! Get me into them!” she commanded. ‘Some one’s 
coming up here in a minute.” 

A few moments later, when a tap sounded an the dress- 
ing-room door, Mile. d’Auvergne, in the severely plain 
costume, was wiping the last trace of rouge from her lips: 

It was the manager who had knocked on the door. 
3ehind him, as Jeanne opened it a discreet crack, Made- 
moiselle could see a small, slightly stooping man, very 
thin, very wizened, with a bristling white mustache and 
a pair of keen eyes that seemed to take in everything at 
once and to bore through you when they rested upon you. 

At a low-voiced command from her mistress, Jeanne 
opened the door wider. The manager introduced his charge 
and withdrew. Bradley P. Caldwell took the place in, 
every last detail of it, with one of those sweeping glances 
of his, which rested finally on the severely clad little figure 
before him. Then he sat down in the chair Jeanne pulled 
up for him. 

“I apologize for intruding on you in this fashion, 
mademoiselle,” he said in a voice out of all proportion to 
his thin body—a voice deep and rumbling and having i 
it that indefinable quality that commands instant atten 
tion. “This is hardly a habit of mine. I leave that 
other members of my family.” 
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The Man-Tamer 


The hint of a grim smile played under the 
bristly mustache as he spoke. Mademoiselle 
inclined her head ever SO slightly, as if 
she could quite believe that to be a fact. 

“Jt is a business proposition, pure 
and simple, that has brought me here, : 
he went on. “So we wont waste time 
with useless preliminaries. I like the 
way you handle the animals in your 
at. 1 like the way they’re trained. 
Thave never before seen any so thor- 
roughly broken in, so quick to do the 
thing they’re ordered. y ou trained 
them yourself, mademoiselle? 

“I trained them, all of them,” the 
girl said quietly. 

“Good! So I surmised, and that is 
shy I'm here. I want an animal 
trained. I’ll pay you a record price for 
the training.” 

Mile. d’Auvergne had a pair of 
deep blue eyes with the continual 
hint of a twinkle in them. They 
were the sort of eyes that would 
have done credit to Connemara. 

Also her nose was of the up- 
tumed variety that one 

may encounter within the 
confines of the said county 

atany hour of the day. Her 

teal name, when one knew it, 
rather heightened these effects. 
Just now the blue eyes sparkled 
rather more than usual, and the 
upturned nose went a frac- 

tin of aninch higher. All 

in all, Mile. d’Auvergne 

was good to look upon 

at that moment. 

“What sort of an 
animal is it?” she 
asked. 

“One that will 
tax all your energy 
and all your nerve and 
all your resources to 
tain properly, I am 
convinced,” said he. “In 
short, it’s my son.” 

The girl caught her breath 
amused light died out of the blue eyes 

‘Thave heard of him,” said she. 

“No doubt,” he replied. “Who hasn’t? I have come 
you, mademoiselle, with the rather extraordinary prop- 
sition I am about to make you because, as I say, I like 
your methods with your animals. I am convinced you 
could handle the unruly human animal quite as efficiently. 
4 Son, it is commonly reported, is madly infatuated with 

( . 
lt isn’t commonly reported that I am madly infatuated 
mith him,” she said in a cold little voice. 

On the contrary, it is reported you are not at all 
iMatuated with him, madly or otherwise. It is reported, 
M fact, that you have refused to be introduced to him. 

ve taken the liberty, mademoiselle, of prying some- 

t into your private affairs. What I have learned 

gthens my conviction that you can do this thing I 
want done,” : 


“ 
Ne haven’t told me yet what it is,” she reminded 


sharply The 


« 
Tam coming to it,” said he. “He is, as I say, infatu- 


with you. He has tried every way he could to meet 
musuccessfully so far, I learn. He has had infatu- 


“One that will tax all your 
energy and all your nerve and 
all your resources to train properly,” 


said he. 
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ations before—many of them, 
Heaven help us! But never 
before has it been for anyone 
like you. You represent to me 
efficiency, good sense and re- 
spectability. I made very 
sure about all this before I 
came to you. 

“Let him meet you and run 
about with you. Train him 
as you’d train one of your 
animals. He is mad about 
you. That should make it 

easier for you. Make him 

beg, make him cringe, 
make him obey. I don’t 
know what your yearly 
earnings are, but what- 
ever they are, I'll give 
you twice the amount for 
this job—half when you 
start in, the rest when 
you turn him over to me 
the man I believe you can 
make out of him.” 

The girl listened quiet- 
ly enough while he was 
speaking, but her lips 
grew more and more 
tense as he went on. 

“Just how wouid you 
expect me to do this?” 
she asked with irony. 

“T should leave that to 

you,” said he. 

“Tt’s preposterous.” 
“Why?” 

“T am an animal-trainer.’ 

“He is an animal, now.” 
She shook her head with em- 
phasis. 

“It’s utterly absurd.” 

“Not at all. Indeed, it’s a 
wholly sensible scheme. I don’t ask 
you to decide at once. Think it 
over and let me know in the course 
of a few days.” 

“IT shouldn’t change my mind,” 
she told him flatly. 

He arose, opened the dressing-room door and bowed 
himself into the narrow passageway beyond. 

“Double what you can make in a year, I'll pay,” he 
said then, turning, “half in advance, the rest when you 
bave finished. Isn’t it worth trying for? Think it over!” 

He bowed again and softly closed the door. She heard 
his footsteps ringing down the iron floor of the passage- 
way to the steep stairs. She threw back her head and 
began to laugh heartily at the very absurdity of Caldwell’s 
proposition. But in the midst of her laughter, her mind 
reverted to the bent figure craning eagerly forward in the 
chair, an anxious, distraught little old figure despite that 
heavy, domineering voice and the eyes that bored into 
you like a pair of gimlets. The laughter ceased. Just 
beneath the mirror of the dressing-table lay the long raw- 
hide whip she used in the cage. She caught it up and 
struck the tailored skirt several crisp, resounding blows. 

Jeanne, shaking out the stage clothes which had been 
tossed behind a screen, turned about and smiled. 

“Mademoiselle, then, will try it?” she said softly. 

Mlle. d’Auvergne tossed the whip from her. 

“No!” she said with such emphasis that Jeanne, smil- 
ing to herself, knew it was a woman’s no. 

Three days later a small white envelope was laid on 


, 


“In short, it’s my son. 
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The Man-Toy 
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Mile. d’Auvergne stepped to the door. Bradley P., Jr., was in evening clothes. In his eyes lurked a hint of rollicking devil which brooked no restraimt 
bore a spray of orchids and an overgrown box. 


the desk in Bradley P. Caldwell’s private office. Within 
it was an engraved card, bearing the name “Mile. Valerie 
d’Auvergne.” In one corner was penned in a sprawling 
hand: “May I see you to-night at the Garden at ten- 
twenty?” 

At the appointed hour that evening Bradley P. Caldwell 
was knocking on the door of the animal-trainer’s dressing- 
room. Mlle. d’Auvergne was in the same severe costume. 
She might have been a school-teacher or a stenographer 
or any one of a hundred successful young business women, 
so far as appearances went. é 

“T have seen your son,” she said when he was seated. 

He nodded, smiling grimly. 


“He’s pretty much of a mess, isn’t he?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“That’s what would make it worth while. I lw 
did like to tame the animals that had the meanest 
positions.” 

“Then you'll try it?” he asked eagerly. 

“T’ve got to know a few things first. 
is, do I have an absolutely free hand?’ 

“What do I understand by that?” , 

“Just what I say. Do I have the assurance of no inlet 
ference whatever for a year?” 

“I told you at the beginning it would all be left to 
as to methods.” 


The main poist 
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Ne matter what happens?” 
Siiooked her over searchingly. 
his scrutiny. 
matter what happens,” he promised her. 
en 1 think I'll try,” she said. 
out a word he thrust his hand into an inner pocket 
bw out a check-book. He began shaking ink into 
wfeeding fountain pen he took from another pocket 
much is this first installment?” he asked. 
Sake it in a lump sum when the goods are delivered,” 
mehed. “Besides, I’m not absolutely sure what I 
make this coming year. It will be rather more than 
tade before this.” 
something on account for expenses?”’ 


He seemed satisfied 


he sug- 


shook her head. 

ire wont be any expenses,” 
mot up and put out his hand to her. 
eagerly. 

m can do it,’ he said. “I know it. I’ve felt it 
ihe first. The boy’s a mess, all right, as you say. 
Bisn't all bad. There’s at least a germ of good in 
ior you to work on.” 

ais the main thing that induced me to try this,” 


she observed. 
His keen eyes 


u. 
int ten minutes after the senior Caldwell had taken 
Marture, Jeanne answered a summons on the dress- 
fm door to receive from a call-boy in trim uniform 
those cards which had been coming thither every 
B of late with the regularity of clockwork. She 
fit to Mile. d’Auvergne. 
fey P. Caldwell, Jr.,” the latter read in the plain 
Etype of the engraving. 
Memoiselle has already left?” Jeanne suggested in 
fess voice that bespoke 
repetitions of that 
War phrase. 
PMile. d’Auvergne, the 
Gi in her hand, her firm 
S just a trifle firmer than 
pherself stepped to the 


mmay bring him up,”’ she 
Bhighly astonished call- 
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| 
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y bits of the haunting 
mt “The Firefly Ballet,” 
Moment occupying the 
Mame drifting back to 
petadley P. Caldwell as 
Mibled up the iron stairs 
Wake of one of those nec- 
Mlinctionaries who carry 
and huge baskets of flow- 
equally huge boxes of 
was from the stage door of 
eWarden of Follies to the 
ublike dressing-rooms. 
Bradley P., Jr., was in eve- 
ME clothes. He was a tall 
mig man with a pair of 
Ware shoulders which hunched 
‘ fanaa. His face had certain good lines about it 
‘ Yy cut nose, for instance, and the distinctive brows. 
“would have been decidedly handsome but for the pasti- 
Sof the skin and the purple puffs beneath his eyes. In 
.2¢S, deep brown and rather pleasant-seeming, lurked 
, t of rollicking devil which brooked no restraint, passed 
P10 dares. Quite as he had done on all his countless 
wralling excursions thither heretofore, he bore a large 
Pray of €xpensive orchids and an overgrown box tied with 
a-gold cord. The breath of a young distillery an- 
Bhis coming and marked his passing. 
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has done. 


THE FIGHTING ON 
THE ITALIAN FRONT 


The first writer of fiction to see the dra 
matic possibilities in the contest on the 
Italian front is Captain F. Britten Austin, 
Verdun” 
Hindenburg Line” have been the out- 
standing war stories. 
Austin has written for the next—the 
May — issue of The Red Book Magazine 


“THE PLATEAU OF THIRST” 


which we consider a more intense and a 
better written short story than any he 
If you fail to get a thrill as 
you read it, you'd better ask the doctor 
what’s wrong with your nerves 
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His guide tapped on Mile. d’Auvergne’s door. Bradley 
P., Jr., stood behind him, swaying slightly and smiling. 
He was smiling because he fancied that he knew the genus 
femme from A to Z, and that once more, as was always 
the case, persistence had brought him his reward. 

Jeanne opened the door. Behind Jeanne, standing by 
the dressing-tabie in that same severe skirt and that same 
plain waist, the pliant black whip of twisted leather thongs 
in her right hand, was Mile. d’Auvergne. She was a very 
straight, a very unbending little figure as she stood there 
stiffly erect, with the shaded lights just above the long 
mirror of the dressing-table bringing out the almost invis- 
ib'e line of freckles across the bridge of her nose. 

All in all she seemed to Bradley P. Caldwell, Jr., the 
most bewitching, the most wholly alluring young woman 
it had ever been his fortune to encounter. His smile grew 
yet more satisfied; he bowed stiffly, with too apparent 
caution. 

“Mademoiselle, I am too greatly honored,” he said, and 
made as if to step inside; but Mlle. d’Auvergne stopped him 
with a quick, imperious little gesture. Also the animal- 
whip snapped smartly against her skirt. 

“Leave your bundles outside,” she said sharply. 
put them there—on the floor!” 

Young Caldwell’s self-satisfied smile suffered a tempo- 
rary setback. The hint of an annoyed frown replaced it. 
He started to march boldly across the threshold, accoutered 
as he was with expensive orchids and bonbons of unrea- 
sonable price. Then he looked at the girl again, thought 
better of it and meekly laid his orchids and his overlarge 
box on the iron floor of the passageway. 

“Now may I come in?” he asked with a deference that 
was belied only by that rollicking devil in the brown eyes. 

“Just for a moment—yes!” 

He advanced, holding out a 
hand the girl did not seem to 
see. 

“T have let you come up here 
to-night that you may under- 
stand once for all that I am not 
in the habit of running about 
with empty-headed little boys 
who hang around stage doors,” 
she told him. 

He listened gravely 
“] slowly bent his head. 

n the “Tr” : ‘ 

[ believe that, mademoi- 
selle,”’ said he. “That was why 
I was so anxious to come.” 

“And now that you realize it, 
hadn’t you better just toddle on 
your way: again?” 

He considered this sugges- 
tion, regarding the pointed toe 
of one shoe and still swaying 
to and fro. 

“No,” he said at length with 
emphasis. ‘No, indeed! Not 
just yet—not until I know I 
can see you again sometime.” 

‘In the same shape you're in 
now?” she asked with a biting 
edge to each separate word. 

“No,” said he. “Different—much different, Mile. d’Au- 
vergne.” 

“That is my name for the front of the house,” she 
snapped. “Back here I’m Kitty Horrigan.” 

“Kitty Horrigan!” he repeated softly, a whimsical 
twinkle in those brown eyes. “That’s a pretty name— 
much prettier than the cther. Fits you better, too— 
doesn’t sag so.” 

There was the hint of an answering twinkle in the girl’s 
eyes. Young Caldwell, quick to catch’ it, took hope. 


“Yes, 


and 


and 


Captain Britten- 
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“May I come again?” he begged. “Wont you say I 
may come again if I'll come—different?” 

The girl’s mouth became a straight, unyielding line. 

“You may come,”—his pulses leaped at the unexpected 
words—“‘a week from to-night at the same time. We 
will see what a week can do for you.” 

He engineered another cautious bow. 

“A week from to-night,” he said. “I think I shall sur- 
prise you with the—the change in myself, Mademoi—Miss 
Horrigan. Good night!” 

There was a certain quiet dignity to his bearing as he 
went out. But in the passageway she called him back. 

“Take those with you,” she said, pointing to the things 
he had left just outside the dressing-room door. 

He bent down to pick them up. 

“And don’t make that mistake again.” 

“T wont,” he promised. 

She listened to the clank of unsteady footsteps along 
the passageway, down the iron stairs. 

“Mr. Bradley P. Caldwell, Jr., next Wednesday evening 
at ten-thirty,” she said to Jeanne. “Make a note of it.” 


ONG after “The Firefly Ballet”—the closing act on 
the Garden of Follies bill—was over that night, long 
after the opening and closing of neighboring doors and the 
chatter of voices had ceased in the passageway, Kitty Hor- 
rigan sat on a trunk in her own little cell, figuring away 
joyously on the back of an old envelope. 

Kitty Horrigan had long had in her mind’s eye the 
vision of a certain duck-farm—a quiet place among the 
foothills where White Pekins waddled about with sleepy 
dignity or made fluffy white patches on the bosom of the 
adjoining lake. A rambling old red house with lilac bushes 
thick on either side of its flagged walk, and the quaintest 
old fireplaces imaginable, went with the place. Mlle. d’Au- 
vergne dreamed of that place as well. She dreamed of 
it even in the circular cage when she was making Paul, 
the Nubian lion, open his big mouth to receive her curly 
head between his jaws, or when she was cowing down 
Sam, the Bengal tiger of uncertain disposition, or cracking 
the whip at Sleezer, the ever-snarling striped hyena. 

She had seen that duck-farm—often. And for all her 
keenness of mind, she had fallen for the fiction of its 
present owner that ducks practically raised themselves. 

She figured away joyously on that envelope: in two 
years, according to her old estimate, she could buy that 
duck-farm and be very comfortable from the double pro- 
ceeds of marketable ducklings and feathers from the older 
birds. And she could have time to fix up that dear old 
house, and clean the grass from between the flags of the 
walk, and watch the sunsets behind the hills—while the 
ducks practically raised themselves, as she firmly believed 
now all ducks did; and she could forget that Sam’s temper 
was always a menace, and that Sleezer was sick every little 
while, and that Paul’s mange was becoming a serious thing 
with gentle old Paul’s advancing years. 

Two years had been her estimate; and now with what 
Caldwell, Sr., offered her, she would be able to cut a year 
from that figure. Mlle. d’Auvergne smiled happily. 


EANNE was turning the pages of a little book bound in 

limp black leather when Mile. d’Auvergne came off the 
stage that next Wednesday evening. Although she gave 
no inkling of the fact, it was quite superfluous for Jeanne 
to announce in flat tones that Mr. Bradley P. Caldwell, Jr., 
was to be expected at ten-thirty. Mademoiselle ordered 
Jeanne to lay out the tailored skirt and the*plain white 
waist, but even as she slipped out of her stage clothes, 
she changed her mind. 

“Make it one of those fluffy chiffon things instead, 
Jeanne,” she said. 

So it was in the fluffy chiffon thing that Bradley P. 
Caldwell, Jr., saw her, when Jeanne opened the dressing- 


The M an-T 


room door for him at ten-thirty sharp. The fluffy ¢ 
thing was wonderfully becoming to her. The light 
leaped into young Caldwell’s eyes told that plainly, 
His step was much firmer than on that previous g 
also there was color in the cheeks, and the purple 
beneath the eyes were much less prominent. Bradial 
Jr., seemed to have made good use of the week 
he promised to make good use of it. ; 


HE girl noticed his extended hand as he came i 
time, and took it briefly in her own. His eva 
fixed upon her with a light there was no mistaking/™ 
“You stunning little beauty!” he said in a voice te 
for even Jeanne’s listening ears. j 
Mademoiselle dropped his hand and drew he 
The blue eyes shot out a cold, discouraging light, 
P., Jr., took no heed of danger-signals just then, @ 
“You're going out to supper with me,” he announa 
exuberant spirits. 4 
“I thought you weren’t going to make any moms 
takes,” she said shortly. 
Bradley P. grinned boyishly. 
face when he grinned like that. ; 
“T shall make them just as long as you wear sug 
as that,” he declared, his admiring glances taking 
from her fluffy hair to her trimly shod feet. 4 
She did not seem to unbend in the least, but i 
watching closely the play of light in those blue eyam 
“You are going with me, aren’t you?” he askemm 
apparent confidence. i 
She did not answer him. = 
“It’s all your fault for putting on a gown like" 
he urged. u 
“Very well. I'll go, then,” she said. : 
Jeanne slipped forward with a heavy wrap. @ 
Together they went down the winding iron stati 
old doorkeeper by that alleyway door looked, lifted 
brows a trifle and went on with his eternal puffing® 


He had an extrem J : 


“Wait here just a minute until I get a taxi,” said 
Caldwell. ry 

“We'll walk,” said she. oa 

“It’s a long way,” he demurred. 

“Not where we’re going.” é 

“T thought I had the say about that.” ; 


worn old brier pipe. o 


“You don’t. We're going just two blocks westim 
here. We're going to a place where they have the 
Irish stew and dumplings in all the world. Irish stews 
appropriate dish for us just now. We'll eat it, pa 
on high stools in front of a horseshoe-shaped ooumlé 
The stews cost twenty cents each, and we'll each pay 
our own.” - 

He scowled, and made an impatient exclamation @® 
his breath. But she moved down the dark little 
and perforce he went with her. Halfway down theg 
place he threw back his head and laughed. : 

“You win!” he conceded. 

She let him walk a little closer to her. _ 

They climbed onto the high stools at a littered, 0s 
shoe-shaped counter, and ate twenty-cent Irish stews ™ 
dumplings, out of bowls that might have been Gmmt 
to the floor with impunity, and spoons the plating of wie 
had long since worn off. Bradley P., Jr., after® 
attempts at ingratiating blandishments which 4 
promptly and effectively discouraged, seemed . 
accept the girl beside him in the réle of a good 
unbent a trifle thereat. 

Presently he laid down his spoon. : B 

“This is bully,” he announced with unmistakable § 
cerity. 

“The stew?” 

“The whole thing.” 

She speared a last elusive cube of carrot. 








As he tumed away at last, she called him back. “You're not a wholly bad sort, after all,” she said. ““Why don't you drop this foolish pace you've been hitting? 
he 


Why don’t you make something out of yourself?” ‘I would—for you,” he said in a low voice. 
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“We'll come here often, wont we?”’ he enthused. 

She thought that over for a time. 

“Will you be just as you are now?’ 
fully. 

Just as I am now,” he promised her. 

“And eat Irish stew?” Her eyes twinkled. 

“Nothing else, surely.” 

“And each pay for his own?” 

“If you want to have it that way.” 

“Very well, then. Remember the stipulations.” 

“T don’t think you’ll let me forget them. To-morrow 
night?” 

She hesitated. 

“Yes.” 

“And the next night, and the night after that, and so 
on, world without end?” 
“We'll see about that. 
“Well, watch me!” 

“T intend to.” 

The rather grim emphasis escaped him, 
would have laughed as lightly as he did. 

They paid their separate checks at the cashier’s desk. 
Outside she said good night, firmly, with a finality that 
discouraged his pleadings to see her to her door. 

But as he turned away at last, she called him back. 
She stood with the light from the lunch-place throwing 
her into most engaging relief. There was a cynical smile 
on his face as he came back to her; he lost it when she 
began to speak. 

“You're not a wholly bad sort, after all,’ she said, 
taking him in with a glance that seemed to be seeking 
out the hidden corners of his soul. “‘Why don’t you drop 
this foolish pace you’ve been hitting? Why don’t you 
make something out of yourself?” 

He looked at her long and searchingly, there before the 
steamy, white-lettered window of the !unch-room. He 
tried to take her hand, but she was too quick for him. 

“IT would—for you,” he said in a low voice. 

She gave an impatient toss of her head. 

“Bosh! That sort of stuff doesn’t go with me. Haven’t 
you found that out yet? Do it for yourself. It’s worth 
while.” 

“Would you help me?” 

“All I could.” 

He pondered this. It seemed to satisfy him to some 
degree, for at last he shut his teeth together with a click. 

“Then I'll try.” 


* she asked doubt- 


It depends on you.” 


or he never 


HE little lunch-room with the horseshoe-shaped counter 

and the white-lettered front windows, where the best 
Irish stews with dumplings in all the world were served 
tor twenty cents apiece, knew them often after that. They 
sat on the high stoo!s chatting together like a pair of 
care-free children. Mlle. d’Auvergne began to think her 
task nearing its finish. It had all been very simple, very 
much easier than she had thought. And about the time 
she began to consider it was all over but the cheering, 
the thing happened. 

For a whole week Bradley P. Caldwell, Jr., did not come 
near the Garden of Follies. At the end of ten days the 
papers gave undue space to a very spicy and very dis- 
reputable brawl at a certain unsavory inn in an outlying 
village. The name of Bradley P. Caldwell, Jr., was over- 
prominent in all the reports. 

A call-boy brought his card to the dressing-room the 
next evening. Mademoiselle put on the tailored skirt and 
the severely plain waist. Also she had Jeanne smooth 
every last ripple out of her hair. 

It was after eleven when the young man was ushered 
up the winding stairs. He found himself pushing his way 
through groups of ogling girls, just off stage from “The 
Firefly Ballet.” He did not notice them; he was much 
worried. 


The Man-Tamer 


As soon as the dressing-room door was opened to him, 
he began a light-hearted account of his recent dc oings, He 
made it half whimsical, half apologetic. In the midst of 
it Mile. d’Auvergne whirled upon him. Her eyes were 
ablaze, her lips drawn back from her small white teeth. 

Once he had seen Sam shrink coweringly from her, growl. 
ing, as he went to his corner in that big cage on the Stage. 
And although he himself did not shrink now, he had some. 
thing more than a sneaking sympathy and understanding 
for Sam. 

“You promised,” she fairly hissed at him. 

“To try,” he reminded her. 

“You haven't tried,” she shot back at him. “If you 
had tried, you wouldn’t have been away from here fora 
week; nor would you have been mixed up in that nasty 
scrape at the C up and Tankard.’ 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Just words!” 

“Let me prove it.” 

“How?” 

“Give me another chance.”’ 

“Do you deserve it?” 

“No.” 

She turned away. 

“That’s a hopeful sign—the first one 
Maybe I will give you one more chance.” 

“An Irish stew with you would help a 
said meekly enough. 

“Where’s my wrap, Jeanne?”’ 

But at the little lunch-counter of the high stools and the 
thick crockery she was obviously on her guard. All his 
sorry attempts at the old-time gayety met with no re- 
sponse. He complained of this at last. 

“Once,” she said slowly, “Sleezer bit me when my back 
was turned—an ugly bite, here on my right ankle. I 
have the marks of his teeth there now. I never turned 
my back on him again.” 

He caught the significance of her words. He 
head. 

“T don’t blame you,” he said contritely 
Sleezer, you know,” he added hopefully. 

“No animal is to be trusted,” she told him 

His face reddened angrily, though he had the sense to 
say nothing. 

But she was her old self again once, just before he left 
her on the sidewalk—she would never let him see her to her 
door. She agreed to forget this defection of his, to blot it 
out, to let him start afresh. He left her, walking on air 
and whistling light-heartedly. 


you’ve shown. 


whole lot,” he 


she said. 


bent his 


“But I’m not 


[X weeks later it was all repeated, only this time it was 
a row at an after-theater supper-place. She let him 

think she had washed her hands of him when finally he 
came to her dressing-room one night. She let him think so 
until he had gone out, angry, miserable, crushed, and was 
halfway down the winding stairs. Then she caught up 
with him, touched his arm, looked wholly adorable, held 
aloof for a proper space and finally went with him to theit 
lunch-counter haunt on the next avenue. 

For once the stew in the thick bowl before him was Ul- 
tasted. He noticed that she also was eating but little. 

“I'd like to be half a man,” he said drearily at last. 

She shrugged her small shoulders. 

“T could be, if I were with you all the time,” he went om. 

She looked up suddenly, caught a light in those brown 
eyes, and flushed beautifully. 

“It’s easy enough to be decent when I’m with you,” he 
continued. “But away from you—” 

He sat there poking the steaming stew with his spoon. 

“Make a man of me,” he begged. “Let me be with you 
always. Marry me!” 

“Marry you!” she mocked. “You!” 

“Am I wholly bad? Am I? Why don’t you tell J 
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And a mighty wise fashion it is. 
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I am? Listen! With you with me 
always, it would be different. I'd be dif- 
ferent. It’s when I’m away from you I 
kick ower the traces in the old way. 
Marry me! It would be the making of 
me!” 

“And me?” she said in the same mock- 
ing tones. 

“IT believe you might do worse,” he 
said slowly. “I’m terribly and tremen- 
dously in love with you.” 

She started to laugh, stopped short and 
looked him over, slowly, coolly, calcu- 
latingly, from head to foot. Then she 
bent her head and half closed her eyes. 
He could not know that she was think- 
ing of white Pekin ducks floating about 
on a mirrorlike lake, and a rambling old 
red house, and a flaring autumn sunset 
behind a ragged line of hills. 

“It’s the only way,” he urged. 

She said at last: ‘What in creation 
would we live on? Would you want your 
wife on the Garden of Follies stage, 
shooing fool animals through a lot of fool 
tricks?” 

“No,” said he hoarsely. “You wouldn’t 
be on any stage if you married me.” 

“Maybe you think I have money saved 
up. I’m one of the sort that spends as 
I go.” 

“IT shouldn’t expect to live on any 
woman’s money,” he said quietly. 

“Your father would probably cut off 
your present allowance, if you married 
anyone like me.” 

He leaned toward her, upsetting a pile 
of tissue-wrapped sandwiches on a glass 
standard. 

“Tf I'll work for you with these two 
hands, if I’ll steady down and get a job 
and hold it and earn a little place some- 
where and enough to furnish it on the 


installment plan, will you marry me 
then?” 
Her laughter rippled through that 


‘place of steaming coffee-urns and clatter- 
ing dishes. 

“T think I’m perfectly safe in saying 
yes,” she said. 

“T’ll do it,” he declared. 
good as mine, Kitty Horrigan. 
job instanter. Watch me!” 


“You're as 
Me for a 


Skew front pages of the papers, which 
had given his numerous wild esca- 
pades space more than once before, 
played up the latest sensation concerning 
young Bradley P. Caldwell, Jr. It 
seemed he had perpetrated matrimony 
with a certain Mlle. d’Auvergne, erst- 
while animal-queen at the Garden of 
Follies. 

In his almost shabby downtown office, 
Bradley P. Caldwell, Sr., read all the 
accounts of the affair, grinned, scowled, 
tried to dismiss the matter from his 
mind—and found that he couldn't. 

Wherefore at ten-twenty that evening 
the manager of the Garden of Follies 
took the senior Caldwell’s card to Mlle. 
d’Auvergne’s dressing-room. Again the 
manager in person ushered the wiry little 
old gentleman with the booming voice up 
the winding iron staircase. 

Mademoiselle received him in_ her 
spangled stage-clothes covered by the 
bath-robe with the flying peacocks. 

There was a particularly detailed ac- 
count of the marriage, with pictures of 
the bride and groom, in one of the more 


sensational evening sheets. Caldwell, 
Sr., had that particular evening sheet 
with him. He drew it from his coat 
pocket as he entered. 

“Frankly, I hadn’t expected you to go 
quite this far, mademoiselle,” he began 
at once in his rumbling voice as he tapped 
the two pictures staring at him from 
the folded page. “I hadn’t considered 
the possibility of the Caldwell name be- 
ing used as an advertisement to further 
your interests on the stage.” 

The girl flushed angrily and bit her 
lip. 

“T am not using the Caldwell name or 
any other name for that purpose,” she 


said. “I’m leaving to-night. This is my 
last performance here. I only went 
through with it to-night because they 


couldn't book an act to fill in before to- 
morrow evening.” 

“Ah! Leaving, you say?” 

Caldwell, Sr., looked decidedly ill at 
ease. 

“IT think you'll remember I asked at 
the outset for a free hand,” the girl re- 
minded him rather sharply. 

Caldwell inclined his head in assent. 

“IT wasn’t to be hampered in any way; 
I wasn’t to be criticized for any means 
1 adopted.” 

“Quite right,” he conceded. 

“Can’t you see this is the only way? 
I tried others. They worked by spurts, 
but only by spurts. He’d be decent for 
weeks at a time, and then break out in 
something wilder than ever. He wanted 
to marry me, to work for me, to support 
me. ,He wanted me to leave the stage. 
insisted on that, in fact. I let him think 
I hadn’t any money of my own. That 
was good for him. He believed, too, you 
wouldn’t help him, and that I wouldn’t 
listen to such a course even if you would. 
That was good for him too. So he’s 
working. He’s been working for two 
months—in the shipping-room of the 
Acme Belting Company. He’s taken a 
little apartment, and he’s furnished it on 
the installment plan. And I’m leaving 
here to-night to let him work for me. 
Can’t you see now it was the only 
thoroughly effective way?” 

Caldwell’s cold eyes began to glow. 
They were turned on the trim little 
figure before him with marked approval. 
But one point still troubled him. 

“And afterward, the divorce-courts, I 
presume. Am I right?” he asked. 

‘We seem to have a remarkable simi- 
larity of ideas, Mr. Caldwell,” she said 
with an impish smile that turned her 
nose a fraction of an inch higher. 

Caldwell smote his knee in high amuse- 
ment. 

“You're a clever girl, my dear, a clever 
girl,” he said admiringly. “When you're 
ready for the divorce, call on me. I can 
no doubt .help. I know enough about 
that young scoundrel to hang him.” 

“Thanks! So do I,” she said dryly. 


Pr one of those apartment-houses where 
the woodwork masquerades as some- 
thing much more costly, and the auto- 
matic elevator sticks between floors, and 
the smell of many cooking dinners 
nightly pervades the hallways in the vi- 
cinity of six o’clock, Bradley P. Cald- 
well, Jr., opened an imitation-oak door 
bearing the numerals 28 and received the 
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floury embraces of an apron-enveloped 
young woman with a turned-up nose ang 
eyes that shamed the blue of Conneman 
skies. An odor of raspberry turnoyey 
came floating out from the kitchenette 
Young Mr. Caldwell was very partial to 
his wife’s raspberry turnovers. When he 
smelled them in the process of baking 
he was wont to beg for them, using q 
very creditable imitation of old Pay 
begging for a scrap of meat in that round 
cage back at the Garden of Follies, Hp 
adopted such a course now and received 


the turnover fresh from the oven. A kis; 
went with it—several, in fact. Young 
Mr. Caldwell divided his time aboy 


equally between the turnover and the 
kisses, both of which commodities seemed 
to hit pretty close to where he lived, 

“What do you know, hon’?” he said 
between bites to the young woman 
perched on the arm of his chair—an 
overnew chair with ooze-leather cushions 
“The old boy was snooping around the 
Acme plant to-day. Tickled to death to 
think I’m working, it seems. Wanted to 
find out if I teally was making good at 
my job Pumped the manager and 
swore him to secrecy, but the manager 
let it out to me. The old party seemed 
quite satisfied with my record, the man- 
ager says. Maybe he’s going to relent 
and offer me a job with him.” 

The lady with the turned-up nose 
arose to get her lord another turnover. 

“You deserve it,” she said. 

“You mean you deserve it for me,” he 
laughed. 

The imitation-oak door seemed in dan- 
ger of disintegration at that moment 
from a thunderous summons upon it 
Doors of its caliber were never intended 
to be pounded upon in that fashion 
Bradley P., Jr., jumped up and swung it 


open. His father, with a nod and the 
shortest of greetings, strode into the 
place. 


“I’ve looked you up at the Acme,” he 
said, coming at once to the matter m 
hand. “You’ve done very well—very 
well indeed—on your own hook. Didn't 
know you had it in you, but it seems 
you have.” 

He swung about on his heel to greet 
the floury and be-aproned Mrs. Bradley 
P., Junior. : 

“About done, isn’t he? 
for delivery?” he inquired 

The girl nodded her pretty head. Her 
blue eyes were twinkling. She pulled up 
an overnew rocker for the senior Cald- 
well, who ignored it. 

“Tf you can do that at the Acme, I 
guess you've got something in you, after 
all,” he went on to his son. “I'll give 
you a chance with me, a real chance. 
Four thousand a year to start on.” 

The younger Caldwell leaped forward 
and gripped his father’s hand. He was 
about to speak, but the older man sourly 
pulled his hand away and held it @ 
warningly. ; 

“Wait, before you slop over with gralle 
tude,” he said. “There’s something goes 
with it. You'll divorce this animal-lady 
you’ve seen fit to marry without consult- 
ing me.” i 

Caldwell, Jr., stepped forward. His 
face was white. His lips twitched. He 
did not raise his voice as he spoke, but 
the way it shook showed plainly head 
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himself in check only by an effort that 
taxed the last ounce of his strength. 

“Tf that’s it, there’s nothing doing,” 
said he. “And nothing but your age saves 
you from going down the stairs pretty 
messily. Divorce her! She made me! 
She took me in hand when I was a 
mess— 

The senior Caldwell smiled 
He made an impatient gesture. 

“Quite so! And who got her to do it? 
Who made the bargain with her? Who 
asked her to train you as she’d train one 
of her animals—to make you obedient, 
sober, decent, for once in your life? Who 
is going to pay her double what she’d 
earn in a year on the stage for this job? 
Ask her!” 

The younger man turned to his wife. 
His face was livid now. 

“Tell me it isn’t so! For heaven’s sake, 
tell me it isn’t so!” he cried. 

She was standing by the rocker, clutch- 
ing its back with both hands. Her head 
was bent. She did not answer. There 
was just the slightest convulsive move- 
ment of her slim shoulders. 

“Wake up, man!” said the elder Cald- 
well. “It was the only way to make a 


wearily. 


She did it, and made 
But it’s a matter 
She wants 


man out of you. 

a good job of it. 
of business, pure and simple. 
a divorce now.” 

Bradley P., Jr., swung about blindly. 
He bumped into the center-table. The 
ornate bronze reading-lamp overturned 
and went to its tinkling ruin. He did not 
notice it. He was groping his way to- 
ward the door. 

“And I loved you—I loved you!” he 
was muttering bitterly. 

“Where are you going?” Bradley, Sr., 
boomed sharply. 

The younger man turned upon him 
fiercely. 

“Where I'd tell you to go, if you 
weren’t my father,” he said, “only I’m 
going in deeper than I’d have sent even 
you!” 

His fingers found the doorknob, turned 
it, flung the door open. There was a 
sharp cry from the girl. She ran to his 
side. She clung to him desperately; she 
patted his cheek; she smoothed his thick 
hair. 

“Wait! 
to me. 
for a minute. 


Wait!” she begged. “Listen 
You sha’n’t suffer so, not even 
Part of it is true. I did 
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start training you because he asked 
to do it. I did start in just for them 
he was going to pay me for the job 
think, dear, think hard! Think ¢ 
past few months, and you'll px 
you'll have to realize—that | fy 
training you just for myself!” 

She turned to the older man, gp 
stiffly erect by the smashed mj 
lamp. 

“Go now, please!” she said 4, 
him to me! You’ve done 
think!” on 

But instead of going the elde 
well walked straight up to her an 
both hands on her shoulders. 

“Don’t you suppose I knew if yy 
him now it would be his complete fin 
he said in that booming voice that j 
seemed to rattle the windows. ‘¥ 
made him, but you've got to kep 
made, now you’ve done it. I'yeh 
that for some time. It was you] 
trying out just now, not him. I 
from the first you’d stick to him, a 
rather thought you would. You x 
know enough about people to realiz 
your kind never undertake a job u 
they do it right!” 
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assume,” said Mr. Conant firmly, and he 
took his leave not uncheerfully. 


HAVING arranged the matter in the 


course of the day, Mr. Conant 
thought of relieving Miss Annen of any 
anxiety she might feel about it. Besides, 
there were a couple of articles on aster- 
oids which she would certainly enjoy. 
Mr. Conant was not in the habit of call- 
ing on young ladies, for reasons. The 
first—idiosyncratic—had to do with their 
complacent uninterest in modern scien- 
tific progress. The second—generic in 
character—is known to all small-town 
bachelors of a shy and cautious tempera- 
ment. Neither objection, however, ap- 
peared valid in the case of Rachel An- 
nen. There could be no harm in taking 
advantage of the disgusting circumstance 
if she were really on the point of becom- 
ing engaged to that lout at Ashley. 

Mr. Conant’s mathematical mind had 
associated two and two. Howard Brook- 
field had a married brother living at Ash- 
ley. Rachel Annen spent her vacations 
with a relative near Ashley. Probably 
some well-to-do young farmer—that 
section abounds in well-to-do farmers! 

He completely forgot the Ashley 
youth five minutes after entering Mrs. 
Kerndt’s parlor. The fellow seemed to 
have no existence in Miss Annen’s pres- 
ence. Curious he had never noticed what 
a wholesome and attractive color she had, 
nor how beautiful were her eyes under 
their modest lids. Taking his leave, Mr. 
Conant had a daring inspiration. 

“Have you ever seen an occultation 
through a telescope? One is due at nine- 
fifteen Thursday night—Alpha Aurigz, 
I think. Perhaps,” he added, thinking 
vaguely of chaperonage, “you know some 
other lady who would care to come?” 

“Mrs. Kerndt would love it!” 

“Bring her, then. And come early. 


Oh, by the way!” Mr. Conant closed 
again the door he had opened. “Your 
reélection by the board is certain. I 
thought you might care to know.” 

She came toward him impulsively, her 
hand outstretched, her eyes suffused. 

“Oh, Mr. Conant! And I thought—I 
thought you were against me!” 

He took her hand in his. 

“Why, Miss Rachel!” he said softly. 
He gripped the little hand closer. “Why, 
Miss Rachel!” he repeated. 


Ts early summer stars clustered clear 
in a jeweled, velvet sky. New- 
leaved vines wove a delicate, tremulous 
shadow-shield for the two on Mrs. 
Kerndt’s narrow porch, a shadow-shield 
the thin, tendriled interstices of which 
did not exclude the stars. 

“Oh, there’s Arcturus!” exclaimed 
Rachel. “What a perfect night for tel- 
escoping! I’m afraid you’re wasting it, 
Mr. Conant!” 

“But you are going away to-morrow,” 
objected Mr. Conant earnestly. 

She laughed and sighed together, then 
sobered swiftly. 

“Yes,” she said. 

Mr. Conant cleared his throat. 

“Oh, what is that little star up there 
beside Mizar?” cried Rachel hastily. 

“Alcor, probably. Miss Rachel—ah— 
possibly you’ve heard that the Jay house 
has been put on the market. I’m think- 
ing of buying it.” 

“Oh, the Jay house is lovely! It’s the 
finest in town except the Wilsons’.” 

“Are—are you fond of housekeeping, 
Miss Rachel?” 

“T? Oh, yes! Mrs. Kerndt says I’m 
the worst boarder she ever had for mess- 
ing around in the kitchen. She’s lovely 
about it, though. But you must:.-be— 
dreadfully rich, Mr. Conant!” 

“No, no! Not rich—but comfortable, 


comfortable! Money grows, Miss Rai 
when it’s not used; and I’ve had no 
to use mine for, except a few astrom 
cal instruments. I’ve been—very lon 
Miss Rachel. Alone in the world 

I was twenty-six; and I lack the fa 
of making friends readily.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“That’s kind of you, but its 
true. General topics of conversation 
not interest me, aside from astronomm 
science, and I fear I sometimes wi 
people talking of that.” 

“No, no! How could they—” — 

“Even my little lectures to the} 
school pupils have sometimes failed 
attract them. Yet I’ve taken pn 
those lectures, Miss Rachel. I've ti 
pleasure in them. They’ve helped tol 
me in touch with a side of life— J 
spoke of children a moment ago, 
Rachel. A man ‘gets to feel 
owes something to the generation @ 
ing on. That’s why I’ve been gid 
work on the school-board.” ; 

“It’s noble of you, Mr. Conant!" 

“No, no! It’s just been a maxei’ 
I want something more—something 4 
It’s only half a life I’ve been living 
Rachel, only half a life! I wants 
of my own! I—I want 4 wife 
cwn! Miss Rachel—Rachel— 

“Say! Conant! Mr. Conant! 


HE coarse, hearty shout, m0 

out a hint of emba ’ 
broke crashingly across the m ; 
the street a man leaned out of as 
bar buggy, holding the reins 10 one i 
something white in the other. 

Mr. Conant, starting as if he had 
shot, sprang up nervously anc ™ 
down the walk. 

“Vou'll hafta excuse me 
ruptin’,” went on the big voice. 
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“All of us at home 
use Luxexclu sively for 
gloves, blouses and 
anything else we may 
wash, ourselves. My 
mother has abandoned 
everything else since 
Lux made its appear- 
ance on the market.’’— 

Miss J. C. Waller, 

Chicago, II! 
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richest, sudsiest lather that loosens all the dirt 
without a bit of rubbing—leaves the finest 
fabric clean and new—not a fiber roughened 
or weakened in any way. 
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to leave town ‘thout turnin’ ‘em over per- 
sonal; an’ Mis’ Parrot figgered you’d—” 

The voice sank to indistinctness as Mr. 
Conant reached the buggy side. 

Kachel waited, swimming in a warm 
dream, aware of the interruption only 
as a half-welcome lengthening of these 
last unkissed, unplighted moments un- 
der the stars. In a little while now— 

Mr. Conant came back. He walked 
with a curious rigid erectness. He stood 
before her. His voice was strained and 
sharp and hard. ; 

“T will say—good evening. now. 
lieve I left my hat—” 

“But—is anything the matter?” 

“T have enjoyed our little talks great- 
ly. And now, if you will permit me, I will 


I be- 


say good-by, and—and wish you joy in 
your—prospects!” 

“What? What prospects?” 

“T refer to your marriage. 
stood some time ago—” 

““My— What do you mean?” 

“Tt is common talk. The man I just 
spoke to asked when the wedding was 
to be. I inquired whose, and he said 
yours. You might have informed your 
friends—” 

“But it isn’t true!” cried Rachel pas- 
sionately. “I’m not going to marry!” 

A long moment he stared at her quiv- 
ering and white in the dark. 
“Yes, you are!” he whispered hoarse- 

“You're going to marry me! Don’t 
You're going 


I under- 


ly. 
you dare say you're not! 
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to marry me! Aren’t yoy? 
you, Rachel? Rachel!” ’ 


“BUT I’m so sorry,” murmured 
Conant, deep-eyed under te 
and seal-brown of her bridal hatey 
in the Pullman nearing Niagaey 
“I’m so sorry for poor Howagg: 
field! He really brought yg few 
Ben! And he—can never!” 
“Poor Howard!” echoed {itty 
groom, devouring her with ey 
sensate, impervious bliss. Furtivel 
touched her hand, which instantipe 
his own. “Don’t worry about § 
darling!” he whispered. “He's happy 
his way—working out jigsaw pumiies!" 
And perhaps Mr. Conant Was Tigh 
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( Continued 
page 38, 





concluded, “suppose you call in your 
cold-hearted manager who refused me 
alms on your credit, and give him orders 
to honor my sight-drafts. If I’m to light 
in Sequoia looking like ready money, I’ve 
got to have some high-class, tailor-made 
clothes, and a shine and a shave and a 
shampoo and a trunk and a private secre- 
tary. If there was a railroad running into 
Sequoia, I’d insist on a private car.” 

This final detail having been attended 
to, Mr. Ogilvy promptly proceeded to 
forget business and launched forth into 
a recital of his manifold adventures since 
leaving Princeton; and when at length 
all of their old classmates had been 
accounted for and listed as dead, married, 
prosperous or pauperized, the amiable 
and highly entertaining Buck took his 
departure with the announcement that 
he would look around a little and try to 
buy some good secondhand grading 
equipment and a locomotive, in addition 
to casting an eye over the labor situa- 
tion,and sending a few wires East for the 
pufpose of sounding the market on steel 
rails. Always an enthusiast in all things, 
in his mind’s eye Mr. Ogilvy could 
already see a long trainload of logs com- 
ing down the Northern California & 
Oregon Railroad, as he and Bryce had 
decided to christen the venture. 

“N. C. & O.,” Mr. Ogilvy murmured. 
“Sounds brisk and snappy. I like it. 
Hope that old hunks Pennington likes it 
too. He’ll probably feel that N. C. & O. 
stands for Northern California Outrage.” 


LS far-se Bryce Cardigan returned to 
Sequoia, his labors, in so far as 
the building of the road were concerned, 
had been completed. His agreement with 
Gregory of the Trinidad Redwood Tim- 
ber Company had been signed, sealed and 
delivered; the money to build the road 
had been deposited in bank; and Buck 
Ogilvy was already spending it like a 
drunken sailor. From now on, Bryce 
could only watch, wait and pray. 

On the next steamer a surveying party 
with complete camping-equipment ar- 
rived in Sequoia, purchased a wagon 
and two horses, piled their dunnage into 
the wagon and disappeared up-country. 
Hard on their heels came Mr. Buck 
Ogilvy, and occupied the bridal suite in 
the Hotel Sequoia, arrangements for 
which had previously been made by wire. 


In the sitting-room of the suite Mr. 
Ogilvy installed a new desk, a filing-cabi- 
net and a brisk young male secretary. 

He had been in town less than an hour 
when the editor of The Sequoia Sentinel 
sent up his card. The announcement of 
the incorporation of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Outrage (for so had Mr. Ogilvy, in 
huge enjoyment of the misery he was 
about to create, dubbed the road) had 
previously been flashed to The Sentinel 
by the United Press Association, as a 
local feature story, and already specula- 
tion was rife in Sequoia as to the iden- 
tity of the harebrained individuals who 
dared to back an enterprise as nebulous as 
the millennium. Mr. Ogilvy was expect- 
ing the visit—in fact, impatiently await- 
ing it; and since the easiest thing he did 
was to speak for publication, naturally the 
editor of The Sentinel got a story which, 
to that individual’s simple soul, seeme 
to warrant a seven-column head—which 
it received. Having boned up on the 
literature of the Redwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, what Buck Ogilvy didn’t 
know about redwood timber, redwood 
lumber, the remaining redwood acreage 
and market conditions, past and present, 
might have been secreted in the editorial 
eye without seriously hampering the edi- 
torial sight. He stated that the capital 
behind the project was foreign, that 
he believed in the success of the project 
and that his entire fortune was 
dependent upon the completion of it. In 
glowing terms he spoke of the billions of 
tons of timber-products to be hauled out 
of this wonderfully fertile and _little- 
known country, and confidently predicted 
for the county a future commercial 
supremacy that would be simply stagger- 
ing to contemplate. 

When Colonel Seth Pennington read 
this outburst he smiled. “That’s a bright 
scheme on the part of that Trinidad Red- 
wood Timber Company gang to start a 
railtoad excitement and unload their 
white elephant,” he declared. “A scheme 
like that stuck them with their timber, 
and I suppose they figure there’s a sucker 
born every minute and that the same old 
gag might work again. Chances are they 
have a prospect in tow already.” 

When Bryce Cardigan read it, he 
laughed. The interview was so like Buck 
Ogilvy! In the morning the latter’s auto- 
mobile was brought up from the steam- 


ship-dock, and accompanied by Bis gs 
tary, Mr. Ogilvy disappeared into 
north, following the bright new-staks 
his surveying-gang, and for three w 
was seen no more. As for Bryge 
gan, that young man buckled dow 
business, and whenever questioned a 
the new railroad was careful to hoo 
the idea. 


cy a day when Bryce’s mind 
pened to be occupied with thoy 
of Shirley Sumner, he bumped ile 
on the main street of Sequoia, and to 
great relief but profound surprise 
paused in his tracks, lifted Bis 
smiled and opened his mouth to says 
thing—thought better of it, changed 
mind and continued on about bis kh 
ness. As Shirley passed him, she lo 
him squarely in the face, and @ 
glance there was neither coldnes 
malice. 

Bryce felt himself afire from bees 
hair one instant, and cold and dam 
the next, for Shirley spoke to him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Cardigan” 

He paused, turned and approached 
“Good morning, Shirley,” be mp 
“How have you been?” 

“I might have been dead, for alt 
interest you took in me,” opis 
sharply. “As matters stand, Pim eae 
ingly well—thank you. By the way, 
you still belligerent?” 

He nodded. “I have to be.” 

“Still peeved at my uncle?” 

Again he nodded. : 

“T think you're a great big go 
Bryce Cardigan,” she flared at him % 
denly. “You make me wiuiem 
weary.” : 

“I’m sorry,” he answered, “but jus 
present I am forced to subject you 
the strain.. Say a year from 20", 
things are different with me, Fil stave® 
to offend.” 

“Tl not be here a year from 2” 
she warned him. : 

He bowed. “Then I'll go wherever 
are—and bring you back.” And wil 
mocking little grin, he lifted his hat 
passed on. 


In the next installment of Me 
begins ® 


novel, in a 4 issue, on 

23rd, Colonel Pennington 

smell a rat—and gets busy in oe 
acteristic fashion. 








either durability or style. This hosiery has an air 
about it that is charming, and refreshing. It seems 
to say of those who wear it—“This man knows 
clothes.” Or, “Here is a woman of exquisite taste.” 


These hose improve with acquaintance, not only 
because they are shapely and resplendent, but because they retain 
their beauty regardless of how much they are laundered. Luxite 
Hosiery is always pure dyed. 

Men's and women’s styles are made of pure Japanese silk—many strands to 
the thread. Also of fine lisle, mercerized cotton and Gold-Ray (scientific silk) 
for men, women and children. 

The principal stores can supply you. The few who do not have these 
hose in stock can Ret them for you if you insist—and you should. For 
once you know Luxite you won't be content with ordinary hosiery. 
LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 637 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LIVERPOOL 
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The important point to remember about 
this watch is its adjustment tothe four positions 
shown here—the four positions in which a 
watch is placed and carried every day and 
only one less position adjustment than is given 
the most expensive railroad watches. 

This four-position adjustment, together with 
the 19 carefully selected Ruby and Sapphire 
jewels and 16 other important mechanical su- 
periorities, makes this watch the equal in ac- 
curacy of watches which cost two or three 
times its price, 

You may have your choiceof 12 size Extra- 
Thin or standard 16 size in high-grade gold- 
filled case for only $29.75. 


Introduced only a little more than two years 
ago, it has already been necessary to increase 
the production on this watch eight times. This 
steadily increasing demand has brought pro- 
duction economies which have made this ex- 
ceptional value possible. But the cost of all 
watch materials is advancing so rapidly that 
this price is subject to change without notice. 

See these watches at your jeweler’s and write 
us for “‘A Book of Beautiful Watches.” 
SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
24 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Indiana 
For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 
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he severest struggle, did not disillusion 
Excitement threatened so to betray 
1 the chemist drove his mind to 
: problem of the chemical combina- 
‘ons now possible to him. 
“Qbyiously you understand that the 
sslitieal situation does not brook delay, 
said. 
ee, Herr Hauptmann. But 
h tion of supplies, Herr Haupt- 
nann—the chemicals which I need. 
“Make a list, and they shall be sup- 
i instantly.” 
ies you, ocr Hauptmann. “Then, 
hen I am finished, how do I report?” 
“| may come here myself, or— Von 
| took a card from his pocket and 
rbbled upon it a few words. “That 
il) admit you at any time to the castle 
ounds to report to me.” He gave the 
ard to Stroebel. ‘ 
“Thank you, Herr Hauptmann.” — 
“The list of requisites; make it up for 
me now. 1 personally shall wait,” von 
ngel offered. 
“You are very good, Herr Haupt- 


” 
many 


TROEBEL, dismissed, delayed only a 

W minute longer. He left von Engel 
nd went to his laboratory, distinctly clos- 
ng the door behind him. Then, quite 
ilently, he opened it. His ears were 
ery good, and he heard: 

“Hetty, come here!” 

“What is it, Herr Hauptmann?’ 

“Why are you such a silly girl, Hetty? 
Dnly to provoke me? [If it is that, all 
ight; I like it.” 

“How am I silly, Herr Hauptmann?” 

“T ofier you my honorable attentions!” 

“Honorable, Herr Hauptmann?” 

“Honorable, certainly! Where do you 
but yourself up these days that you 
how Mothing? Can you not read? Do 
you fot hear what is to be done, these 
lays? “Every pretty girl like you is to 
be mated to some one fit! I say that 
seditious sweetheart of yours is not fit! 
ind FI offer you opportunity to do 
your duty to the Fatherland; and what do 
you say?” 

“No! No! No!” 

“You little fool! Then read that and 
onsider! And think better. By God, 
you are pretty—”’ 

Was the sound of a struggle, but 
w Engel caught the girl and kissed 
her, 

Stroebel started to run, stumbling, 
town the hall; but as he caught himself, 
unning came to him; and when he ap- 
peared to von Engel and his daughter, he 
a ag to the Captain for interrupt- 
i 


’ 


“The list of requisites, Herr Haupt- 

mann You said to bring it to you.” 
yes,” 

Stroebel gave him the list; and von 

‘age desired to delay no longer. He 

‘ria and Stroebel turned to his little 


She had crumpled in her hand a paper 

Von Engel had thrust to her: and 

ee her father demanded it, she at first 
siieG it; but when he forced her to 


give it to him, she tried to depreciate it 
by explaining: “lt is only the general 
proclamation, Papa, distributed to solders 
and to all women now.” 

“I will see it,” Stroebel said, and slowly 
he read aloud: 

“Women in all classes of society who 
have reached a certain age are, in the in- 
terests of the Fatherland, not only au- 
thorized but called upon to enter into 
a secondary marriage which is supported 
by personal inclination. Only a married 
man may be the object of this inclina- 
tion—’” The father’s voice cracked in its 
emotion, and for many words, he mum- 
bled. Then he spoke clearly again: 

“*The offspring of these lawful—law- 
f{ul,’” he repeated with terribie intensity, 
“ Yawful marriages bear the name of their 
mother, and are handed over to the care 
of the state, unless the mother assumes 
responsibility for them. They are to be 
regarded in every respect as fully equal 
members of society. The mothers wear 
a narrow wedding-ring as a sign of their 
patriotism!’ Patriotism!” Stroebel re- 
peated. 

“*The difficulties consist solely in 
ethical scruples which, notwithstanding 
the issue of proper regulations by the 
state, will continue to operate until con- 
science has disposed of them. It rests, 
therefore, with the women and the clergy, 
assisted by the state, to determine 
whether Germany shall be able not only 
to maintain herself on her present pin- 
nacle of morality, but by her own 
strength to stand up in the future, as in 
the present, to the pressure of enemies 
who are increasing numerically!’ ” 

He cast down the proclamation, and 
with his eyes streaming, he put out his 
hands and caught his little Hetty by the 
shoulders and held her before him. 

“That goes, by the permission of the 
High Command, to our soldiers and the 
women and girls of Germany! O God! 
Make me Thy Voice! Think, little 
Hetty! How many times have I been 
so stupid as to blame Rolf for what he 
has done to our Luisa; and do you know, 
only a minute ago when I heard you and 
him here, I would have been satisfied to 
have killed only Captain von Engel!” 

He looked past her and beyond with his 
blurred eyes, and gradually a great trem- 
bling came over him so that Hetty crept 
close to him as he turned her around and 
pointed her gaze up and out the window. 

There was a stretch upon the slope of 
the castle grounds where, in one of the 
sieges long ago, the trees had been cut 
down and never replanted. It exposed a 
portion of the road to view, and far away 
upon the stretch and outlined against the 
snow appeared horsemen. ‘Two rode by 
together, then two more, and after an 
interval, another pair. 

“What do you see, Liebchen?” her 
father asked. “What do you see?” 

“Horsemen, that is all, Father.” 

“Riding how?” 

She told him. 

“Aye!” he said. “Fore-riders; and then 
His Majesty with his companion, and 
then two in the rear, just as we have seen 


before. For our Kaiser is come 
to Ehernschloss!”’ 


them 
now 


fh next day at noon this was known 
throughout most of the city; for as 
during previous visits of His Majesty, 
the members of the special police, who 
were charged with the safety of the All 
Highest, became very active. They shut 
off streets, guarded gates and suddeniy 
entered and searched houses of His 
Majesty’s subjects; among these homes 
searched was the cottage where Joseph 
Bolland lived with his mother. The pouce 
found nothing incriminating, but imme- 
diately after they had reported, Joseph 
received peremptory orders to present 
himself at the station the next morning 
where recruits were being gathered tor 
dispatch to the regiments upon the west 
front. 

Hetty had gone to town before the 
news reached her house; and when she 
returned, she found her father shut up in 
his laboratory, where he had been work- 
ing almost ceaselessly since receiving his 
chemical supplies the day before. 

““*And when the voice of God,’” she 
made out the sound of the words which 
he repeated while. he worked, “ ‘and when 
the voice of God called to him, he saw 
himself alone upon the earth, in the 
midst of phantoms, sad and without num. 
ber.’ ” 

She knocked. 

“Little Hetty?” he cried excitedly. 

“Ves, Papa.” 

“Stay. away from the door; do not 
breathe there. Go away!” 

“You are making gas?” 

“Yes. Go to my room.” 

She went there, frightened by the sound 
of his voice; he joined her and told her 
of Joseph. 

“This is von Engel’s work, of course,” 
he said while she stood staring before her. 
“You must marry Joseph to-night 
Why—what is the matter? You do not 
want to do it?” 

“Want to, Papa? Oh, if I could!” 

“That is what Joseph cried when he 
told me of this—if only he could marry 
you! Well, why can you not?” 

She did not answer. 

“Besides the desires of Captain von 
Engel, what is the impediment?” her 
father demanded. “None, I _ know. 
Joseph fears to bring you to harm at 
once if notice of your marriage is posted; 
you, I see, fear for him likewise. Well, 
we shall see whether in Germany to-day 
my daughter, even though approved of by 
a Captain von Engel, may not marry her 
sweetheart who has served the Father- 
land as a soldier. I have sent, since Joseph 
was here, to the registrar to instruct that 
the usual public notice of your marriage 
at once be posted.” 

“Father!” 

“By this time it is done. Joseph is in 
the city seeking you. I go back to my 
work; it is not quite complete.” 


= went to his laboratory and locked 
himself in. Hetty, unable to follow 
him, ran out seeking Joseph. She met 
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him halfway out from the city on the 
road which surrounded the Schloss woods. 
He was walking quickly and with his 
head erect; a proud denance of conse- 
quence had come to him—a defiance quite 
distinct trom that boastiul bravery of 
the boy who had marched off to battle 
singing “Deutschland, Deutschland uber 
Alles.” It made many people who passed 
gaze at him wonderingly; it made Hetty’s 
heart burn within her for him as never 
before, when he saw her and she saw his 
leaping exultation of love. 

He seized her hands. “Notice of our 
marriage is given, my Hetty!” 

“Yes!” She gazed up at him, her eyes 
filling. ‘Father has told me.” 

“A few friends already have congratu- 
lated me.” 

“T have met no one yet who has heard, 
Joseph, so I have not yet been congratu- 
lated.” 

“Come; we will walk along together 
now.” 

“Vee* 

He turned her back toward her home, 
passing people who gazed at them smil- 
ingly and who knew so little that they 
envied these lovers; then they met one 
or two who had heard of the notice of 
the marriage and who therefore congratu- 
lated them. 

“You are happy, Hetty?” 

“Yes, Joseph; we may be married now. 
What is done will bring upon you all 
that can be brought.” 

“T have been thinking whether that 
would be true of you, Hetty.” 

“Joseph—when they searched your 
things, they found nothing, none of those 
proclamations from Russia, no copies, 
nothing which he could use against you?” 

“Nothing, Hetty, I am sure.. I have 
been very careful.” 

“But you have been so incautious in 
speech, dear Joseph. If they said that 
they had found proof of sedition, it would 
seem true!” 

“Doubtless he will content himself with 
sending me at once to Flanders, Hetty.” 

“Oh, he would have, perhaps. Not now. 
Every squad of soldiers we see seems 
about to halt you.” 

“Do not think it, Hetty.” 


“Ah! There is another. See—they 
want you..... Yes; it is arrest! My 
Joseph!” 


HE caught up his hand and kissed it 

passionately as the soldiers stopped 
him. Joseph was put under arrest; the 
soldiers would not say by whose orders 
or for what. Possibly they did not know; 
but he was under arrest. They took him 
away; and Hetty stood alone in the 
street, surrounded at a little distance by 
strangers and friends who dared not even 
sympathize with her. Slowly she turned 
from the direction in which they had 
taken Joseph and went on to the house 
of her father. 

He opened the door as she turned in. 

“Well,” he cried to her, “well, how 
goes it? When will the wedding be?” 

“Wedding! We shall never have any 
wedding, Father! You have killed 
Joseph! They have arrested him; they 


have taken him away. Oh, you have 
killed him, killed him!” 

“1?” her father cried. 
Very well. 


“T—by posting 


that! I waited for that, but 


I need not have waited! The voice of 
God! Ah, how it calls! How careless 
men may be! The other day, when he 
was here and before all this happened, 
Captain von Engel scribbled for me, to 
honor me, an order to come to the castle 
to report to him when my work was done. 
Well, it is done; and I have his passport! 
I take my resuits to him and his master!” 

He stepped into his laboratory and 
took up a metal box; he put on cap and 
coat and mittens, and without other 
words, he went out. 

It was the afternoon hour when, as 
was well known, it was His Majesty’s 
custom to ride. This day was bright and 
fair; and Hetty, gazing up toward the 
Schloss, saw two horsemen coming down 
the stretch of bare road; they passed out 
of sight, and two more followed, and 
after them another pair. His Majesty 
was riding again! And Hetty knew what 
her father had entered the castle grounds 
to do. But for the moment, in her pas- 
sion, all came to her as all had come to 
him. 

She saw her brothers slain, butchered 
in battle, not in defense of the Fatherland 
but for the glory of the Prussian king! 
She saw her mother—sweet, patient, un- 
complaining—slowly starved and dying in 
sacrifice to the Crown! She saw her 
father gassed, as he had gassed a hundred 
thousand French and English, in horrible 
holocaust to forward schemes of the royal 
house. She saw, not Rolf who had be- 
trayed and ruined Luisa, but behind him 
and exhorting him, the royal state! She 
saw not only von Engel arresting Joseph 
and insulting and menacing her, but the 
High Command who “authorized and 
called upon” men and girls to debase and 
debauch each other. And for the mo- 
ment all formed before her in the person 
of Authority itself—the face of the All 
Highest in helmet and uniform: His 
Majesty, the Kaiser, who had ordered or 
permitted all these things. And for that 
moment she wished her father to ac- 
complish what he had gone to do. 

Then hollowness seized her as she saw 
her father, having done it, punished; as 
she saw Joseph in jail accused for having 
part in it and condemned, hanged, for 
what he had cried out to her must not be 
done. And below and beneath all, there 
stirred through her now an instinct, born 
and bred in her blood and bone, for the 
safety and sanctity of His Majesty! 
And she had ceased to think or reason 
or feel. 


HETTY ran to the gate to the grounds 
of the Schloss through which her 
father had been admitted. The soldier 
who had passed him refused to iet her by. 
There was a telephone-box by which any 
imperative circumstance could be referred 
to the commander of the guard at the 
castle; the sentinel could telephone urgent 
matters; that was all he could do. 

Thought of the trotting horses, ever 
approaching closer, terrified her; but here, 
before the: sentinel, she could not accuse 
her father. A safer scheme for gaining 
entrance came to her—safer for her 
father, whatever it might prove for her. 

“Send word at once to Captain von 
Engel,” she ordered, “that Fraulein Hetty 
Stroebel must see him.” 

The soldier, having telephoned, stepped 
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back. “Captain von Engel is eng, 
present; but later doubtless he Ti 
you. Proceed to the lodge.” 

Hetty went by. The way to the jl 
led toward the road upon which § 
Majesty and his escort were riding 
ran. as soon as she was out of sik 
the guard; and she knew that her fy 
could not be far ahead, because he « 
walk but slowly. He had proceeded s 
slowly indeed, for now, after running g 
a few minutes, she saw him, 

He had stopped beside a tree to, 
she thought; but as she approached 4 
saw that he was not merely resting: 
was waiting. Gone was the overmass 
fury which had taken him to the S4 
grounds; he had spent it in some & 
He no longer carried the metal bor 
he had borne from the house; lk 
gazing upon the riding-path where ij 
tersected the footway several yan 
yond him; and he did not tum 
when Hetty called nor when she 
up beside him. 

“Be still!” was all he said 
spoke to him. “Be still; you inte 
you break in upon the voice of 
Listen; it is about to call—the voir 
God. It is about to call him. Li 




































HE was listening, and so intently i 
Hetty was still and she listened} 
She heard hoof-beats coming dow! 
bridle-path—the hoofs of several bin 
galloping rapidly; and now the 
and their riders came in sight. 7 
were the two who rode first; young 
cers of the guard, these were; themm 
loped past, their horses’ hoofs kicki i 
the dry, powdery snow. Now the fi 
ing riders came into sight, the sttm 
stiff figure of Captain von Engel ang} 
side him a shorter man on a 
horse, gray and commanding, unr 
and sternly gazing ahead. 

“His Majesty!” Hetty cried, her it 
pounding so that it choked her. “Se 
Majestat !” 

“It is the voice of God!” her fi 
said beside her. He had gazed ati 
Majesty once also; but instantly his¢ 
had gone back to the path ahead wit 
the fore-riders had galloped past; @ 
Hetty, gazing over the snow, sudda 
saw that her father’s footprints had go 
ahead to the riding-path at that pomta 


then had returned; and where the i N 
prints were, the light snow kicked @4% mor 
the first horses seemed to hover over 4 ora 
ground as though the air had becm : 
heavier there and sustained the shim Uni 
ing dust. Irrit: 

“Beware!” Hetty shouted, secilg ing 
and running forward. “Stop! Bewil ine 


Your Majesty, beware!” ; 
But the riders of the galloping hors T 

did not hear or see her; they came! 

while a light gust of breeze lifted ij mak 

shimmer in the air and took it tm kee 

them. h 







“See to yourselves! See to ™ 
selves!” Hetty screamed as the # he : 
upon which Captain von Engel rode st this 
bled and went to its knees; it neignet® sad 
trumpeted, rolling over while von n 
hurled himself to the ground. ther 





horse upon which His Maiesty 
less swiftly affected; it galloped 4 
or two before it collapsed and went 
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trumpeting out its breath and throwing 
the figure of His Majesty prostrate. 


speed had halted when they went 
down; and now her father was be- 
side her, holding her and pulling her back. 

“Stay away!” he wheezed to her. “Stay 
away! It is the gas! I made it; nothing 
can save them. The fore-riders broke 
the containers and stirred it from the 
path; these came upon it—all as I have 
planned! He will die!” Stroebel was 
thinking only of His Majesty now. “No 
one, I say, can save him. But he will 
not die at once; I have insured his mo- 
ment to him to hearken—hearken to the 
voice of God and to witness the gather- 
ing of the phantoms, the phantoms of 
those whom he has tortured and killed, 
sad and beyond all number. See—see 
them gathering about him now. Do you 
not see them, Hetty?” 

Her father stared about; beyond all 
doubt he witnessed them gathering—the 
innumerable phantoms of the men and 
women, old and young, the girls and boys 
and the babes, sad and beyond all number. 


And for the instant that her father held 
her, Hetty seemed to see them too. But 
the man who had been flung from the 
great horse struggled up on his knees, and 
though he was dying, and though beyond 
all doubt he now knew it, he threw back 
his head proudly and without guilt. With 
a wrench of his body, as he rasped for 
breath, he put his hand upon his sword 
and knelt as one before his liege lord. 

“Tt has come upon me, instead of upon 
Your Majesty!” he cried. “I die for 
you!” And he fell forward upon his face 
and did not move. 

“The voice of God!” Stroebel cried 
out. “It came to him, but it brought him 
—only that! Only that!” 

Beside the still form of His Majesty, 
the great horse had ceased to move; von 
Engel’s horse too lay dead, and the form 
of von Engel was motionless upon the 
snow. But from the direction of the 
castle other riders appeared; and the 
fore-riders, who had gone far on, had 
turned and were coming back. They 
were the closest, and so Hetty ran to 
them. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 
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“It is gas—gas which has killed } 
It is upon the ground about there 4 
not go close!” she cried to the two of, 
who returned. , 

But her father, in spite of the wan 
which he first had given her, poy } 
crept up to the forms on the grown 
Whether he believed that the gas aly 
might have cleared, or whether poy} 
was reckless of it, Hetty could not 
But he went up and bent over the fa 
of the man who died with his hand oi 
sword. 

He threw back the long cape from yp 
the left side, and he stooped and sus 
closely at the face. 

“The left arm!”  Stroebel’s yg 
screamed. “It is sound; and the, 
under the eye; it is paint! This js 
he! It is only an actor! The voig 
God, I have called it to this!” Ang} 
fell forward on his hands and knes 
the ground. “But at least,” he cried of 
“at least, von Engel is dead. Hw 
Liebchen, at least I have saved you in 
von Engel—for Joseph, when he com 
back—and revolution comes!” 


(Continued from 
page 80) 





that he had gathered from ill-fated ships 
into his possession. 

Captain Bill read it in their faces as he 
measured them, man by man, and by that 
keen judgment was satisfied. It was the 
Englishman who gave the best strategy 
of all. 

“T suggest that we wait until she starts 
her engines,” he said. “They are abaft 
these cabins. Their noise will help to 
smother the breaking of the door, and 
some of her men will not be alarmed. If 
it gives quickly, some of us will be out 
in the companionway before anyone can 
come. If there is a guard, we must get 
him as soon as we can. What do you 
suggest, Captain Main?” 

“That two of us stop to get the guard 
if there is one, that two of us go to nab 
the brute who masters this craft, and two 
more tackle the engine-room. I should 
like to be the one to get the commander. 
Probably we can find something im his 
cabin to arm ourselves with. But we 
must grab anything with which to kill. 
Is that agreed? Good! Then you, Cap- 
tain Blake, will lead the party to the en- 
gine-room. I'll take Captain Olesen with 
me. Captains Murdock and Escouflaire 
will care for the guard at the door. Cap- 
tain Olesen, being the heaviest of us all, 
will help me smash it out. The others of 
you are to get behind and use us as bat- 
tering-rams.” 

They paused, perturbed, that he should 
thus suggest that they use their united 
strength to smash their fellow-beings 
against that barricade. It might not give. 
it might prove proof against their 
strength. But he gruffly asserted his posi- 
tion. 

“You’ve said that I’m to be in com- 
mand. Well, I accepted. It goes. I 
command by your leave. I say that 
you’re to use Olesen and me as battering- 
rams. Now all we do is to wait for the 
noise of the engines.” 


T HEY had not long to wait, but to men 
strung up and waiting for battle the 
time dragged. They had stripped accord- 
ing to individual fancy. The captain of 
the British liner took off his coat and 
carefully folded it as if to preserve it im- 
maculate, but rolled up his sleeves. The 
French master stripped to his undershirt, 
and Olesen followed the grim example of 
Captain Bill, who divested himself of 
everything save his trousers and tightened 
his belt around his lean waist. 

They were strangely unlike as they 
stood there with naked torsos, the one 
muscled like a huge gladiator, the other 
with long folds of thew and sinew sweep- 


ing downward and around his lean ribs. | 


All were barefooted or in stocking-feet. 
Even their whispering ceased, and they 
stood silent, some of them doubtless re- 
flecting of things far remote, past events, 
and distant ties, as men do think when 
confronted with the final curtain of life’s 
drama. They stared into one another’s 
eyes when the first hum of driven dy- 
namos suddenly pervaded the stillness, 
arose to a throbbing monotone and told 
them that this was the time to act. 

Captain Bill took his place in the front, 
with Captain Olesen half behind and half 
abreast. 

“When I say go,” ordered the adven- 
turer, “you men are to drive us hard! 
Hard, I say! No mercy for these bodies 
of ours. If they break or bruise, it 
doesn’t matter, if you succeed in smash- 
ing the door at the first blow. Ready? 
Now!” 

From the’ back end of the tiny com- 
partment, hurled by their own momentum 
and the desperately exerted strength of 
those behind, like a living solidified cata- 
pult, the six men shot forward against the 
door. They felt the giving of flesh, the 
straining of joints, the rending of impact 
—and-heard triumphantly the crashing of 
wood as the barrier gave way, a mass of 


splintered wood. They brought up ini 
wreckage against the steel wall ot the 
leyway on the opposite side. They be 
a cry of wild alarm, and under the lig 
saw a flash of steel as the guard ¢ 
tempted to use the short sword-bayox 
with which he was armed. The cap 
of the liner seized it with one naked hi 
regardless of an edge that cut to the bn 
and with a trained fist caught the ma 
blow beneath the chin that would hm 
broken a neck less sturdy. And thenl 
tore the bayonet from the relaxing han 
and before the guard had fallen limplyt 
the floor, was charging toward the engi 
room. 

Captains Bill and Olesen, regardless @ 
a hundred bruises and _splinter-wount 
ran forward. The German commanie; 
alarmed, met them at the door with pH 
tol in hand and fired. The bullet grax 
Captain Bill’s head, and a stream of blow 
spurted outward, but he caught the be 
rel of the pistol in his hand and directel 
its muzzle upward so that the second sit 
struck the steel roof above and spatt 
lead about them as it fell. They twisel 
back and forth, powerfully. From ft 
ward, men were rushing to the commalt 
er’s assistance. 

Time itself seemed against success ® 
the sturdy resistance of the German, ¥ 
threatened to delay a conclusion until I 
could be supported. Captain Bill mt 
a desperate swerve, took advantage oft 
open doorway and succeeded in swingili 
the commander half around, thus gl 
Olesen room to act. The latter pro 
brought both huge fists smashing be 
the commander’s ears, and then savage 
struck again as he fell. he 

“Out of my way! Give me room: 
shouted to Captain Bil] who had 
the pistol and now fel! backward into @ 
open doorway. The Dane fought # 
from atavistic depths the soul of a 
had come to his aid. He seized 
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How J.D. Hooper disproved the 
age-old theory of success 


He found the road to success lies thru preparation for bigger 
responsibilities—not thru merely doing one’s best in a present position 


For nine years this man was 
bookkeeper and cashier for the 
American Writing Machine 
Company in their Atlanta 
branch. 

Shortly after entering their 
employ he made this resolu- 
tion: “I want to give these 
people a better day’s work as 
bookkeeper than any man 
they ever had.” 

He worked faithfully, day 
in and day out until late at 
night, and often on Sundays 
and holidays. He was living 
up to his resolution, by giving 
his employers his very best in 
his job—but that was all. 

He was making the mistake 
that thousands of other men 
have made and are making 
now—he had not looked be- 
yond his own work. 

Mr. Hooper says: “The fault 


was with me. But it took me a 
long time to find it out. I began 
to analyze the situation. I talked 


to other bookkeepers. I talked to 
civil engineers. I talked to men 
in every line of trade. I woke up. 
I found that all these different 
lines of work were simply a means 
to an end, and that was not finan- 
cial independence itself, but 
merely the stepping-stone to 
positions where one could expect 
to make more than a living wage. 


He looked beyond his job 


“I then set out to be more than 
& good bookkeeper. I saw the 
importance of creating something 
—having a hand in the building 
of the business, rather than taking 
care of the records only. 


“ 
When I came across the 





and that would help me along the 
route I had:started.” 


The first move toward 
success 

That was a little over two years 
ago. 

Soon after, he was sent to Pitts- 
burgh, where he opened a new 
branch and put it ona paying basis 
in shorter time than had ever 
been done with a new branch in 
the history of the company. 

He is now Auditor in NewY ork, 
where he is constantly consulted as 
to modern methods and practices 
in the general conduct of this 
business. 

Mr. Hooper says: 

“All I have, all I am and all | 
hope to be, I owe to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute.” 

A logical step for business 

growth 

You men who are looking for 
the opportunity that will lift you 
out of your present position to one 


lines that will equip you with a 
broader grasp of business. 

The. Modern Business Course 
and Service prepares you with a 
thoro, sound knowledge of the 
fundamental principles underlying 
all departments of business. 

Today, more than ever before 
in the history of business, oppor- 
tunities abound for the man who 
is prepared. In every field of 
commercial endeavor there ds a 
great and growing demand for 
trained men. 

Stories of success are not a 
thing of the past. Success stories 
of today appear in the pages of 
magazines and newspapers— 
stories of men who make good 
because they know business fun- 
damentals. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Among the 70,000 subscribers are such 
men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-President of the 
New York Central Lines; E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermull Paper Co ;N.A. 
Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford MotorCo.; 
William C. D’Arcy, President of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co. 
—and scores of others equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co., 291 men are 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; 1n the 
National Cash Register Co., 194; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.,122;inthe General 
Electric Co., 399—and so on down the list 
of the biggest concerns in America. 


Get farther information 


70,000 live-wire business men are pre- 
paring their success stories—some adding to 
success already won. 

If you, like Mr. Hooper, are determined to 
forge ahead, take the first step in your success 
story by sending today for a copy of our in- 
teresting 112-page book, “Forging Ahead In . 
Business,” which we will be glad to send you 
free. Just fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


104 Astor Place New York City 5 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS”—Free 


Modern Business Course and Ser- of greater responsibility and bigger Nome Wate 

vice of the Alexander Hamilton teturns—do what Mr. Hooper did. Business 

Institute, | knew that I had at last Make the opportunity byedu- 

und the intormation I wanted cating yourselves along business —Posivon. ie ae 
OAM 
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Its so very easy to keep 
your floors beautiful 


—when you follow this simple, 
inexpensive method 






O matter what kind of 
floors you have — hard- 
wood or softwood, varnished or 
shellaced or painted—you can 
keep them beautiful with sur 
prisingly little effort—at a cost 
of only a few cents a month 


A light film of Old English 
Wax is applied to the floor by 
hand withasoft cloth, or by the 












































new Waxerand Polisher shown if ; 
below This, when polished Lit Le 






forms a hard, brilliant, wear-re 
sisting finish—a finish that lasts 
All that 1s necessary to keep it 
smooth and lustrous is the reg 
ulardusting yougiveyourfloors 
and an occasional “touching 
up” with fresh wax at spots 
where the wear is heaviest. 












Hot water or grease, heei 
marks or scratches, the rough 
knocks of children can’t get 
through the hard finish of Old 
English Wax. Getacan today. 
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( Something new! 
— a Old English Floor Waxer 
q and Polisher 
Write for free book Here is an entirely new device (see 
P . large illustration above) that makes 
Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ expe- polishing of floors as easy as dusting 
rience. Tells the most satisfactory and economical with a mop. Requires only one-half 
way to care for as much wax, only one-third of time, 
Hardwood floors Table Tops gives more uniform results. Folder 
Softwood floors Pianos with our free book. 
Furniture Victrolas srs 
se Automobile Finist Special introductory offer 
Linoleum The price complete is $3. To intro- 
duce it quickly we are giving with it, 
How to clean your floors for A limited jae, one aay of Old 
OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER cleans, polishes, ie ae Se eae 
brightens and protects floors against wear. Will not pee a pty te 
remove wax. Makes one waxing last twice as long it, we will supply you direct. Prepaid 
Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO. east_of tue Rockies. 
1714 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, C hio — ae 
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conscious body of the commander, lifted 


it high in his mighty arms, and using it 
as a heavy shield. charged full at the on. 
coming men of the U-boat’s crew, He 
swept into them, a giant maddened with 
battle-lust, shouting Strange roaring cries 
of battle. And as the foremost fell, hs 
trampled them beneath his bare feet jy 
| his onward charge. 
| One of the fallen men gained his fee, 
| with agile speed and started to draw q 
| knite. Captain Bill’s pistol was fired g 
such close range that the man’s brain 
were spattered over the walls. Then Ca 
tain Bill leaped close behind the broad 
back of the Berserker and fired over the 
straining shoulder. A man in fron 
screamed and fell. In the face of such 
demoniacal onslaught the others turned 
and fought to retreat down the narroy 
space. Captain Bill wriggled under the 
giant’s arm and fired again with the cer. 

tainty of a master of firearms, and 4 
| hand as cool, steady and deadly as a life's 
training of adventure had made, 

“Stop! Stand where you are, or I 
kill you one by one,” he shouted; but they 
did not understand, and the Dane roared 
a translation into German, adding in the 
same tongue: “Up with your hands 
Quick!” 

The men, confused by the lack of 4 
leader, terrified by the surety of death 
obeyed. The Viking, breathing heavily 
dropped his shield to the floor and cal 
lously put a foot on the commander’s up 
turned face to assure the officer’s con 
tinued insensibility. 

“Let me in front, Olesen,” ordered 
Captain Bill; and holding the mer 
steadily under the point of his weapon 
he added: ‘Now you go back and see if 
there are any other arms in the com 
mander’s cabin. Hurry!” 

There was but a moment’s wait before 
Olesen returned with another revolvet 
and a dress sword; but in that moment 
Captain Bill was fearfully aware that 
the motors had stopped and that the en 
gine-room was resonant with the sound of 
screams and oaths of battle. One of the 
men in the companionway, encouraged by 
the sounds, dropped his hands and started 
to spring toward Captain Bill, who calmly 
killed him and shouted an invitation for 
another man to make a try. 

“Tell them to come back one by one 
You search them as they come, and heré 
them into the commander’s cabin,” he 
said to Olesen, who instantly translated 
the order. Captain Bill stepped into 4 
side recess and threatened them as they 
passed. From the side of his eye he saw 
that Olesen was evidently conducting his 
search inside the cabin and did not know 
until the last man visible, the sixth, had 
duly entered, that the Viking’s method of 
search was to stand just inside the doot 
and knock each man down as he appeared. 
Captain Bill growled a remonstrance ane 
left Olesen on guard. 

He ran back to the engine-room, where 
the noise had all but subsided, in time 
see that one of his own force lay upon the 
floor still and inert, that another sat rock 
ing dizzily and holding his head, and that 
the captain of the liner was having 4 des- 
perate struggle over and across the motors 
with a burly German engineer. He was 
rushing forward to assist, when from be 








hind one of the motors appeared 
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French master dripping with the red of 
conflict and wounds. Betore Captain 
Bill could shout a protest, he saw the 
Frenchman, swift as light, bring a huge 
spanner crashing down on the German’s 
head. The battle in the engine-room was 


done. aed 

“Thank you, M’sieur le Capitaine! Very 
well done indeed,” said the Englishman as 
calmly as if throughout all the ordeal he 
had remained mentally unruffied. “For 
a slight time, Captain Main, we found it 
a bit difficult here,” he explained, delib- 
erately removing the remnants of his col- 
lar and tie. “A spanner was thrown in 
time to knock down Captain Ware as we 
entered; Captain Murdock was struck 
from behind and knocked out, and 
Monsieur Escouflaire and I were com- 
pelled to engage four very good men. 
Very good, indeed! I fear you will find 
one of them somewhat mixed up with the 
engines; one is here, as you see; another 
should be down there between the dyna- 
mos; and—I’ll be blessed if I know 
where the other is.” 

“Heem I am standing on,” explained 
Monsieur Escouflaire. “He is hors de 
combat by zee asseestance of zees span- 
nair.” 

“Take this gun and watch ’em, Cap- 
tain,” said Captain Bill, handing the 
Frenchman his pistol. “Don’t kill any 
more if you can avoid it. Captain Blake 
and I will search the ship.” 

They found two other men hiding in the 
forward recesses of the boat and brought 
them aft. They made certain of subjec- 
tion by binding the hands of those they 
could not confine separately; and then in 
the strange stillness succeeding the battle 
they took stock of their own wounds. 
One of the masters of lost ships was dead, 
and of the others there was not one but 
sustained bruises and wounds. They 
ministered to one another as best they 
could, all masters of crude surgery. Then 
they fell to the grim task of laying the 
dead in the only available open space. 
The silence of the depths surrounded 
them uncannily, as if their battle had 
been fought in the funereal heart of a 
steel morgue that had resumed its awe- 
some peace. 


APTAIN BILL was made aware of his 

responsibilities by the voice of Olesen 
announcing that the commander of the 
conquered craft had regained conscious- 
hess, 

“Shall I hit him again?” the Viking 
questioned, as if his desire for reprisals 
had not been fully sated. 

“Certainly not,” replied Captain Bill. 
For an instant he was puzzled what to do; 
then he recalled what to him was the 
most vital issue of all. 

“Captain,” he said, addressing the 
Englishman, “can you bring her to the 
surface?” 

“I can, provided some of you men can 
man the engines, or we can compel the 
engineer to work,” was the answer. 

‘Then,” said Captain Bill, “I’d like to 
60 to the surface and find my men. They 
are—” 

He paused as if afraid of displaying 
sentiment, but the Englishman nodded 
aad and said: “I understand. We'll 


From the depths of dark, cold waters 


to the depths of a dark gray morning the 
submarine arose, and Captain Bull cumbed 
out through the conning-tower hatch and 
anxiously scanned the sullen, threatening 
wastes about him. 

“I can’t see them! I can’t see them!” 
he said almost in a moan, to the captain 
of the liner, who had followed close on 
his heels. 

“Looks bad,” admitted the latter, peer- 
ing this way and that through a pair of 
binoculars. “And the glass is falling like 
a shot. Shall we cruise a circle? I'll take 
the controls below.” 

“Good,” said Captain Bill; and he was 
left with the French master to assist him 
on the lookout. 

The U-boat tossed and rocked desper- 
ately when she took cross-seas, straight- 
ened to a half-easy keel when she ran 
into them or with them astern, and wal- 
lowed when buffeted on her turnings. 
She bucked and plunged, twisted and 
wriggled, threw wash and spume and 
spray; but the two men clinging to the 
tiny railed inclosure above her conning- 
tower never faltered in their quest. To 
the French master came the honor of dis- 
covery. Out on the lifted edge of the 
world his keen eyes descried a mere spot 
that arose on the crest of a larger wave 
and then dropped swiftly from sight. 

Now the submarine altered her course 
and with almost reckless speed for such 
seas bore down upon the point. The 
boats were pulling sullenly and doggedly 
with bows on to meet oncoming seas, 
quite as if recognizing the futility of the 
struggle but determined to die gamely. 
Their crews now and then shook a fist and 
cursed the oncoming casket of steel that 
had brought them to this desperate situ- 
ation; but the curses gave way to wild 
cheers of relief and astonishment when 
they identified Captain Bill on the bridge. 
With heavy difficulty they succeeded in 
coming aboard, the low, exposed portion 
of the U-boat’s hull offering but a small 
lee protection against the sea. 

“Pay off the lines on those boats and 
hold them there,” ordered Captain Bill. 
Then he went below. 

“Captain Olesen,” he called, “how are 
the prisoners now?” 

“They’ve all come around all right,” 
replied the Viking with a grin, and Cap- 
tain Bill stalked into the cabin where the 
German commander was confined. The 
Hun ceased objurgations to stare haugh- 
tily at his conqueror. 

“Get on your 


”? 


heaviest clothing, 
ordered Captain Bill, and he added 
grimly: ‘You'll need it. You and your 
crew are going for a cruise. We’ve picked 
up my boats.” 

For an instant the German’s eyes 
opened wide, and his lips parted as if they 
were unable to enunciate his thoughts. 
Slowly his insolent stare changed to one 
of desperate terror. 

“Herr Gott! You mean—you don’t 
méan you are going to put us adrift in 
your boats?” 

“Exactly that!” 

“But—Himmel, man! 
mercy. That is murder.” 

“That is what I said to you an hour 
or two ago. You laughed. Murder? 
You call it that now, eh? Then, curse 
you, I’ll tell you this: It doesn’t make 
the slightest difference to me if it is. All 
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I know is that I’ve got thirty-two men to 
cram inside this crait, that the lite o1 any 
one of them is worth more to me than 
yours and those of your entire crew, that 
it’s impossible to stow them aboard with- 
out getting rid of you and yours, that 
when you and yours came to sea you took 
the chances, and—you showed no mercy, 
and none shall be given. Get your coat 
if you want it. lf not, Pll have you 
hauled on deck as you are. It’s just a 
coat more than you allowed my men a 
chance to get when they took to the 
water.” 


By dpe BILL stalked out to arrange 
for an equal indulgence to his other 
prisoners, and ordered some cases of 
stimulant he had discovered in the store- 
room during his first search carried up 
and put into the boats. The captain of 
the liner was the only one of his fellows 
who voiced a single word of regret. 

“Tt’s a pity,” he said sadly, “that we 
have to do it; but it’s their lives or those 
of your men. You are doing all you 
possibly could do, Captain Main; and 
yet— 

The eyes that were turned on him 
gleamed coldly, and with no warmth of 
either compassion or regret. The liner- 
man closed his lips but finished mentally: 
“God spare me from.having an enemy 
such as this!” 

There were pleas for mercy, implora- 
tions and curses from those who were 
launched. The terrors heartlessly meted 
to others had come home to them with 
sickening and unexpected justice. They 
fell to helpless, hopeless silence when the 
last of their men was put aboard the rock- 
ing, spray-washed boat under the storm- 
driven skies. Captain Bill gave the orders 
that sent all men aboard the U-boat below 
preparatory to submergence to less buffet- 
ing waters. The commander of the U-boat 
aroused himself from his terrified dejec- 
tion long enough to shout a final objurga- 
tion. It was caught by the wind and 
whirled idly away. 

“Curse if you wish,” Captain Bill 
shouted in reply. “I’ve shown more 
mercy than your people showed women 
and babies on the Lusitania and a thou- 
sand other ships. Good-by! And may 
Heaven have mercy on your souls!” 

He went below. There came the clang 
of closing hatches. The waves seemed to 
climb upward and embrace the steel hull. 
The water swirled for a moment over a 
tiny spot on the surface of the sea where 
it had submerged, and the waves washed 
this momentary mark clean with one 
fierce sweep. That was all! 

A few days later an official in a great 
admiralty office read a telegraphed report 
from a tiny port where a captured Ger- 
man submarine had been brought in and 
turned over to the port commander. He 
read it again as if too astonished by its 
contents to glean its full import in one 
reading, and then laid it on his desk and 
exclaimed, “God bless my soul!” 

Out on the Atlantic a tempest had sub- 
sided, and the long swells were again run- 
ning with lazy regularity, heedless of the 
knowledge contained in their depths—a 
certainty of knowledge that others than 
the sea might never know where and how 
two laden boats came to their end; for 
they made no earthly port. 
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clothes to receive the gorgeous von Bis- 
sing, with heimet gleaming, decorations 
radiant and saber knocking on the floor. 

Mrs. Whitlock came in, and Mrs. 
Lucey, Mr. Vernon Kellogg and Mr. 
Hugh Gibson and others to be presented 
to General Baron von Bissing and the 
Military Governor of Brussels, General 
Baron von Kraewel, and their gorgeous 
retinues. 

They were met under the truce of aft- 
ernoon tea, and there was nothing visible 
or audibie to hint that the Americans re- 
garded the Germans as monsters of ravin 
wno must be stroked and kept purring for 
the sake of the prey in their claws—nor 
that the Germans regarded the Americans 
as fussy meddlesome oid ladies who must 
be humored for the time being, till the 
more urgent business of conquest was 
finished. 

Dimny was so much impressed by the 
gracious geniality of von Bissing’s long 
level smile under his mustache that she 
resolved to throw herself on his mercy, 
assured that he had an abundance of it. 
He was very old; he had overdrawn al- 
ready on his three score and ten, but 
he looked gentle and kindly. 

She advanced toward him, told him 
glibly that she had a great favor to ask 
him, for the sake of his own people; and 
he invited her to call at headquarters the 
following morning. He wrote-her a pass 
cn a card and gave it to her. 

Then the farewells were in order, an 
cdd mingling of martial and social for- 
malities. 

When the helmets and the bemedaled 
bozoms were gone, the Americans relaxed 
with a sigh of homelike comfort. 

“What a very nice old dragon he is!” 
Dimny exclaimed. “I didn’t know that 
Prussians could be so—so velvety.” 


the next morning Dimny found her 
way to the office of the Governor Gen- 
eral, after asking and being asked many 
questions, and joined the throng in the 
anteroom. She heard the voice of a furi- 
ous old man piercing the door with its 
childish treble, and by and by the door 
was thrown open and General von Bis- 
sing himself appeared there, driving out a 
confused and stammering wretch in uni- 
form. 

The officers and soldiers in attendance 
leaped to their feet and clicked their heels 
so smartly that Dimny automatically imi- 
tated them. The sight of her with hand 
to brow caught von Bissing and melted 
him slightly. He stared, bowed, and mo- 
tioned her to enter while he finished off 
his victim. 

Colonel Klemm had wished that Dimny 
should see him in uniform, hoping that 
the glorious sight would waken her mem- 
ory of him. But he had not counted on 
her seeing him undergo an official spank- 
ing. He recognized her as she passed 
through the door, and was glad that she 
did not recognize him. He kept bowing, 
saluting, stammering, till von Bissing 
turned his back on him. Then he fled 
while the Governor General slammed the 
door on himself and Dimny. 


Von Bissing was still muttering. He 
justified his wrath by tossing on the table 
in front of Dimny’s eye a copy of La 
Libre Belgique, the one uncensored jour- 
nal in Belgium. Dimny had heard a lit- 
tle of its surreptitious publication, in cel- 
lars, garages and other brief resting- 
places. 

The Germans had sought high and low 
for its editors and printers—raiding, of- 
fering rewards and setting the whole force 
of a thousand spies upon its elusive trail. 
But somehow it kept on appearing, and 
so ingenious were its publishers that ac- 
cording to popular tradition, a copy of 
every issue was promptly placed on von 
Bissing’s desk. Not to catch the pub- 
lishers was bad enough, but to find the 
paper magically smuggled into the im- 
pervious headquarters was maddening. 

A telephone-call from Berlin, apparent- 
ly from the Kaiser himself, kept 
von Bissing busy and as deferential as 
a lackey, while Dimny scanned the of- 
fending copy of La Libre Belgique. 

The crowning satire of this issue was 
a doctored photograph of von Bissing 
with a copy of the paper itself in his 
hand, and beneath it a legend: “Our dear 
Governor, disheartened by reading the 
lies of the censored journals, seeks the 
truth in La Lipre BeEtcique.” It was 
this that had strangled von Bissing with 
fury at his inept secret police. The bur- 
den of his ire had fallen on Lieutenant 
Colonel Klemm, who had been instructed 
to leave the publisher’s head or his own 
on von Bissing’s desk. 


bf ae von Bissing had finished speak- 
ing to the distant royal master 
whose priest he was proud to be, he prof- 
fered Dimny a chair and announced him- 
self at her service. She spoke with a 
double timidity of foreign syntax and of 
the despot whose word could soothe or 
break so many hearts. Remembering 
how Lieutenant Colonel Klemm’s face 
had darkened at her appeal for the Eng- 
lish girls, she approached the subject from 
another angle, as she had rehearsed it in 
her room at the Palace Hotel. 

“T come to ask His Excellency to do 
a great kindness to many German moth- 
ers,’ she began in slow French. He 
lifted his eyebrows in polite interest. She 
went on: 

“They are too brave to mourn for the 
sons who are absent fighting for their 
Fatherland. But some of them are less 
calm, since they mourn for lost daughters 
instead of sons.” 

Von Bissing was 
daughters?” he echoed. 

“Ves, Excellency. On my way from 
America I had to pass through England.” 
Von Bissing saluted the hateful word 
with a grunt. “I learned that there are 
numbers of young German women in 
England who are not permitted to go 
home. Their mothers do not even know 
if they are alive or in prison or where.” 

Von Bissing nodded and murmured a 
prayer that Gott would strafe England. 
Dimny continued: 

“Tt seems to me a great pity that the 


puzzled: “Lost 


poor young girls should be left in a hos. 
tile country.” 

“A pity! A crime!” said von Bissing, 
“But how to get them home?” 

He had walked into her amiable snare 
She drew the cord. 

“The English will send them back oy 
cne condition—” 

“England makes 
sneered. 

“That they receive in exchange ap 
equal number of English girls who are 
held in Belgium.” 

Von Bissing’s sly soul paid her the 
tribute of a foxy smile. He acknowledged 
the cord, but it was a frail one. 

“Very neatly managed, my dear,” he 
laughed. “You came in at the back duor, 
You wish to save English girls, but you 
approach me by my tender side. But 
it is hard to be clever without being too 
clever,” he went on. “I could have you 
arrested as a secret agent for England, 
Men and women have been shot ig 
batches on less evidence.” 

Dimny’s shock at his abrupt reversal 
to type leit her no thought of her ow 
peril. 

“Excellency!” she gasped. “What harm 
could it be to Germany to exchange a 
few girls for a few girls?” 

“What harm?” he raged. “Either you 
are too innocent to be abroad, or you 
think I am. Those English do not want 
these girls because they love them. What 
do their hard hearts know of der Heimat 
and of der Familienliebe? No, those Eng- 
lish swine want those girls for exhib 
tion.” 

“For exhibition?” 

“Yes, as proof of the atrocities they 
accuse us of. They want to show them 
and prove to the world what beasts we 
are.” 

Dimny started an ironical “But there 
haven’t been any atrocities, have there?” 
But she feared to tamper with his wrath, 
and simply explained: 

“But these girls are all unharmed.” 

He whirled on her with a surprise more 
eloquent than documents. ‘“Unharmed? 
These girls are intact?” 

“All of those that I have found. They 
have been frightened, of course, and some 
of them have lost their clothes and their 
money and their wits, but they are 
other convents and getting along well 
enough.” 


conditions!” he 


ON BISSING exulted over the dis 
covery. He was grateful to Dimny 
for bringing him specimens of a sort that 
would redound to German credit. He did 
not realize the true horror of the impli- 
cation. A few girls were unharmed and 
as he said, “intact,” and they made am 
important exhibit in the defense of Ger- 
many from the indictment of the world 
—though it was harking back to the Trish 
alibi of the prisoner who was confronted 
with ten men who had seen him kill 4 
man, and offered to produce a hundred 
who had not. i 
Von Bissing put the brake on his rat 
ing delight and said: 
“Well, perhaps it would do no harm 
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to send these girls back. It would rid 
Belgium of the expense of feeding them. 
I am inclined to grant you this favor, 
since you ask it so prettily and since it 
means the rescue of certain poor German 
girls. Besides, they may bring back a 
little useful information,’ he chuckled— 
then caught himself again. “How many 
girls are there, my dear?” 

“I have here the names of only half 
a dozen that have been found. But the 
others are being searched for by Oberst- 
leutnant Klemm.” 

Von Bissing roared the name in angry 
wonder. Dimny did not know why. She 
simply went on: 

“He promised to furnish me with all 
of the addresses very soon.” 

Von Bissing yanked his mustache. 

“Perhaps that was what diverted the 
cabbagehead from chasing the publishers 
of La Libre Belgique.” 

“I beg your pardon, Excellency?” 

“No matter! Well, you have done the 
man a favor. I will spare him once more 
and return him to your service. Since he 
has been in attendance upon so fair a 
lady, he must be forgiven much.” 

He lifted her hand and kissed it. She 
managed to keep from shivering visibly. 
The telephone-bell rang. He grew 
brusque. 

“Run along now, my child, and I will 
send this Klemmschwein to you.” 

Dimny stood a moment in the ante- 
room with tears burning her eyes because 
she had not interceded for her mother 
and her sister. Then she remembered 
how harshly von Bissing had refused to 
repatriate the English schoolgirls until he 
had found that they could be safely re- 
turned. What answer would be given if 
Dimny asked for the release of Alice and 
ker mother in their damned and damning 
estate? She felt that she had only raised 
up a new foeman who could construct 
obstacles by magic. 

She hurried away from the baleful 
castle of despair and felt more baffled 
than ever. Her new instinct led her to 
seek Noll Winsor. He was helpless, but 
he liked her, and she liked him—oh, ever 
so much. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


S Dimny returned to the Palace Ho- 

tel, she noted that an officer in uni- 
form passed her, stared, hesitated, 
dropped back, stared again, hurried ahead, 
turned back and paused in her path. 
Women do not reach Dimny’s age without 
having a good many experiences of the 
sort; she pretended to ignore the per- 
tinacity of this man, secure in her belief 
that she did not know any German offi- 
cers. She walked round him, looked past 
him or through him and went her way. 

At length the officer hove alongside 
and -spoke: 

“Goot efternoons, Mees Parcot.” 

The familiar voice startled her, as well 
as the sound of her name in Brussels 
streets. She stopped short and looked 
up—then moved on. Her escort fol- 
lowed. 

“You ton’t know me, I guess. 
Oberstleutnant Klemm.” 

She greeted him now with cordiality, 
for she wanted to see him. 


I am 


“Oh, how do you do! I didn’t know 
you in all that get-up.” 

He was puzzled. Believing her Alice, 
he said: 

“But it was so you see me de feerst 
time.” 

She understood that he was recurring 
to his memory of Alice, and she did not 
want to undeceive him yet. 

“Oh yes, of course,” she faltered. 

That satisfied him for the moment. 

“I am more glet to see you as ever. 
I am owingk to you a great kintness.” 

“Really? What is it?” 

“Can we go by your hotel and make 
a little talkingk? I have dose lists of 
names and attresses.” 

She nodded, and he marched alongside, 
explaining how he had got into von Bis- 
sing’s bad books and how she had got 
him out. His heart was genuinely warm- 
ing toward her now. She had proved 
herself useful. 


WVHEN they were seated in one of 
the lounging-rooms of the Palace 
Hotel, he took from his pocket the names 
of the English girls. He had found in 
his researches the names of many more 
than she had brought—eighty-six girls in 
all, and scattered through twenty towns 
and villages. 

He explained the steps that must be 
taken for the securing of passports, the 
photographing of each girl so that her 
portrait might adorn her passport, the 
delivery of the girls across the frontier 
into Holland, and the reception of their 
equivalent in German maidenhood. He 
promised to take all of that work off 
her hands. 

The same steps would have to be car- 
ried out in England for each of the Ger- 
man daughters. Dimny told him that 
Mr. Winsor had already arranged the 
preliminaries through Mr. Skelton of the 
+ ee 


They were getting along famously well 
with their plans when Noll came upon 
the scene. He saw them before they 
saw him. He saw a German officer talk- 
ing rapidly and gayly to his Dimny, saw 
her listening with laughter in her eyes 
and friendship in her smile. Noll could 
not imagine that the boche was telling 
her of his encounter with a dear old Bel- 
gian Mother Superior who suspected him 
of fell designs on the English charges 
whose release he was honestly trying to 
arrange. 

Dimny understood why the nun should 
distrust anything in field-gray, but she 
was amused by Klemm’s imitation of his 
own endeavors. 

“She treated me like I am a house- 
goer—vot you call a peddler.” 

Dimny laughed at the picture he made, 
the terrorizer terrified; as she laughed 
she glanced past his shoulder and saw 
Noll, darkening into an Othello with jeal- 
ousy. Dimny was flattered by that anger 
of his, but she was too solemn a little 
body nowadays to take pleasure in tor- 
menting even a lover. Her smile died 
in a stare, and Klemm, noting the change, 
followed the line of her gaze and turn- 
ing, saw Noll Winsor in the offing. 


LEMM recognized him at once as the 
courier of the C. R. B. and remem- 
bered at once his imprudence at Esschen. 
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He was furious at him for two» 
his past dereliction and his Drese 
trusion. 

Dimny had heard Noll express iy 
ion of Klemm in vigorous terms, 
dreaded a clash now, and While ge 
that Noll had nothing to fear ing 
gle combat, she knew that Klemy 
several German army corps behind 
Even Noll could not whip them alg 
handed. In her alarm she m 

“You two have met, haven't you 

Both nodded in grim silence } 
tried to kindle a little conversatign 

“Colonel Klemm was just telling 
she said, “how he besieged & Convent 
how he threw the old Mother 
into a state of nerves.” She lauphd 
couragingly, but Noll growled: 

“Jedes Tierchen hat sein Plaisy 

Klemm drew himself up ing 
wrath, but Dimny said: 

“And what might that mean?” 

“Every little beast has his lites 
his little pet amusement, you might 
Scaring nuns seems to be the favonis 
door sport of certain—” . 

Dimny talked rapidly through } 


-Jast words with a frantic effort tp 


stall a clash. 

“Where on earth did you her 
quaint expression?” 

“Oh, my mother used to say it!” 

“Your mother?” 

“Yes—she was German, you h 

“No, I didn’t know.” Dimnyg 
this with all the tragedy of a Juletl 
ing that her Romeo was a Montagw: 

But Klemm was startled out ¢ 
wrath by the surprise of Noll’s a 
sion. 
of questions in German which Nol 
swered fluently but angrily. 

Klemm complimented him @ 
idioms. They were old-fashioned, es 
and spoken with a ghastly Ameria 
cent—not at all with the fashionable 
ness of Berlinese. Yet they were i 
phrases a foreigner learns by role 
a text-book. 

A new idea fermented sudden 
Klemm’s brain. Perhaps he could 
Noll to advantage, to the advaniag 
himself as well as of the Fatherlant 
great campaign of spies was being! 
lized in the United States. Klemm 
been hoping for an assignment 0 
Here was perhaps a ready-made @ 
ant, one who might be made @§ 
and a servant, too, like a blind! 
dog. 


VENTUALLY Klemm took his# 

promising to call upon Nol 
he had finished Miss Parcot’s bis 
And now Noll found that a faintd 
had come upon the spirit of Di 
manner toward him. It was mde 
like a little shapeless mist thats 
not be seized nor yet ignored. 
at last: 

“Does it make a difference to ya 
I am part German?” 

“Oh, no—oh, no!” she sighed 
reluctance that meant, “Oh, 8 
yes!” She added: “You couldat 
that, could you?” 

He laughed bitterly. “When! 
about it, it was too late to change 
felt a kind of disloyalty to lis 
in the flippancy of his mannet® 





He turned to Noll witha§ 
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4 not lift himself by his own boot- 



























for two miller. to the height of defending that side 
his pres his heritage. He managed to say: 

“f doesn’t make much difference what 
CXPTCSS his an’s blood is; it’s his heart that counts. 
ry: term, Kaiser is half English, you know, 
id while se , it didn’t seem to help him much.” 
~ fear ing He leit the twisted argument for her 
hat Klemm yntangle as she pleased. He felt sud- 
TDS behind ly quite banished, very much without 
) them all aime” He made a last plea for himself. 
he mumble “My grandfather fought for the Union, 
avent am j there were plenty of Germans in the 
Silence, }j “olutionary War. ‘There was old 
nversation ublenberg, for one, the preacher who 
lust telliig i his uniform into the pulpit and led 
d &@ Conver regiment away.” 
Mother “But he was fighting the English,” 
She laugh imny put in, regretting her helpless 
wled: ., Mienation from Noll. 
7m Plaid “No, he was fighting the German king 
» = England. George was a Hanoverian, 

. yu know, and a rotten tyrant.” 

neue “Stil, it was different,” she murmured. 
his littl “Of course it was,” he cried, ‘“‘but there 






you migitiere plenty of Englishmen in America 
the favor en who fought against England in ’76; 
nd there'll be thousands of Germans in 
through J merica who will fight against the Kaiser 
effort t 19—, whenever this war reaches us, 
the next one, for the Kaiser and Uncle 
you hear i have got to fight it out sooner or 
ter, and the sooner we begin to com- 
ce, the sooner it’s over.” 
Dimny stared at him with amazement. 



















) say it!” 


, you MAE “You really want to see the Kaiser 
Dimny ) hipped?” 

— “Of course! I want to see him in 
Aontage@iys or St. Helena. I’m ashamed to live 


d out of 
Noll’s a 
with af 
hich Nol 


aworld that lets a divine monarch strut 
ound. If his own people don’t chuck 
im overboard themselves, then we’ve 
bt to help.” 


ea “Do you think there’s any hope of his 
es i n people?” 

rene "Not much. They’ve been caught too 
American 


They’ve been poisoned from the 
dle. They’ve been brought up to speak 


















hionable 
were Nd 
by rote hey believe it’s sacred. They’d blush 
h shame to be caught in a lese-ma- 
“Iremember my cousin who came over 
om Germany to visit us. He was a 
Hy decent young cub—Duhr, his name 
a5, Nazi Duhr. He had a good sense 
humor and plenty of brains, till we 


sudden 
ne could 
advantage 
itherland. 
- being 
Klemm 


a aaeee 2 little flippantly of his Kaiser; 
ofl id then he was a good deal like an in- 
ade @ Miilted priest. 

blind 


"By the way, he might be of help. If 
uur mother and sister are interned in 
sk his ‘many, he could help us to find them. 

Promised my mother I would go to Ger- 


= wmely and see her sister. I sent her some 
aint ¢ oney when she wrote that she was 
of Dae They’d feel under obligations. 


# would be a good excuse for me to get 
Passport. And once inside the lines, I 
uid travel about, all right. There are 
» number of Americans in Germany. 
ur ambassador is there. He could help. 
my haven’t I thought of it? Germany 
fe place to go. You could come along. 
pone call you my cousin, or some- 
Nol was aglow with enthusiasm, but 
_¥ Was not catching fire. She had 


indefi 
that ¢ 
i, He 
to you 
hed 
, ye 
wuldn't 


















ae P scovered yet from the shock of 
tis hing that Noll was in part a German 
re relatives in Germany and was 

to make an ally of a certain Ger- 





the crown with such reverence that | 
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man officer. She could not glow at this. 
She said: 

“What regiment does your cousin be- 
long to?” 

“f{ don’t know the number,” Noll said, 
“but it was one of the Tburingian—” 

Dimny screamed aloud at that word. 
It had haunted her for months. It was 
the only name in her sister’s letter. She 
did not know that Noll had awakened 
her once with it from her sleep in Car- 
thage, to a delirium that she had never 
recalled. 

It struck her like a lightning in her 
gloom. It startled Noll to hear it from 
his own lips. In the confusion of his 
self-defense and his joy at the thought 
of making a confederate of Nazi Duhr, 
he had forgotten what the word Thu- 
ringian meant to Dimny. 

‘Lo cover his own hateful knowledge of 
her letter now, he asked her why she 
screamed, but she would not explain. She 
merely bade him good-by and started for 
her room. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


AS this very moment Dimny’s sister 
and mother were talking of her in 
Louvain. There was no weird coinci- 
dence in that, for they were almost al- 
ways talking of her. They wondered 
where she was and how she was, and if 
she had ever received their letter, and 
whether they ought to have written it, 
and whether they ought not to write an- 
other and tell her not to worry about 
them, since they were at peace. 

And they were at peace—of a sort; for 
they had grown used to their fate and 
resigned to their condition. 

As dusk drew on, they put away their 
sewing and went out for their daily walk. 
They preferred not to go abroad in the 
full light. They had the American 
woman’s timidity at such a time, and with 
better reason than usual, for they had no 
husbands to walk with them and take 
pride in their promise. 

They left the wooden shed that had 
been hastily built among the ruins of 
the Tudesq houses and moved up the 
Rue des Joyeuses Entrées, which becomes 
the Rue Vanderhelen, past the Place du 
Peuple, and among obscure rubbish that 
had been homes. Then they passed 
through the Rue de la Station, one long 
eyesore of devastation. 

As they trudged slowly along, a line 
of soldiers from Liége marched by. Alice 
and her mother were used to soldiers. 
They were always marching in from the 
east, gay and brisk with bands playing 
and uniforms fresh, for they were on 
their way to battle. They were always 
marching in from the west, slow and 
limping and shabby, without music, after 
the battle. 

Sometimes the men in the ranks would 
shout at and ridicule the two women, but 
they paid no heed. And so when now 
they heard a voice crying out at them, 
they did not even look. They hardly 
realized that a voice had risen from the 
dull surf of marching feet till a young 
officer darted from the ranks and ran 
to them. He seized Alice by the arm and 
stared into her face. 

She recoiled and looked at him in 


amazement. He spoke to her excitedly 
in German, but she did not understand 
a word he said. Then there came an 
angry yell from an otticer in the passing 
column, and it dragged the youth again 
into the line as if with a lasso. 

He cried back at her: “Auf Wieder- 
sehen!” and she lost sight of him as he 
ran along the flank seeking his place. 

Alice and her mother stood wondering. 
Neither of them recalled the young man. 
They spoke of him with bewilderment, 
then gave him up as unexplainable. 

The next day they avoided that street 
and sauntered through the old market- 
place as one saunters a sadly cherished 
graveyard. There Alice was again ac- 
costed by the same young officer. 
spoke to her again in German, but 
shook her head and moved on. He 
lowed and kept at her elbow. There 
nobody to appeal to for protection, for 
the Louvainese had learned too well not 
to resist anything, and the soldiers they 
passed would not have come to their aid. 


4 on the young man essayed Eng- 
lish. 

“You have by Dofnay been, yes?” 

The shock of fright the word sent, 
through Alice was answer enough to that. 
He went on excitedly: 

“Ich auch—me besides, I was there. 
I did seen you there. I did came to 
Kloster—to convent—not alone, but— 
you are remembering of me now, yes?” 

Alice trembled as if she were freezing 
in a sleet of icy memories. He could not 
tell whether her head shook in denial or 
only in the ague of torment. 

“T did hoped you should remember me, 
for I cannot forget of you. I was very 
bad against you, but after ven I am in 
battles, I beg Gott to make me dead. At 
last His good bullet finds me, but I do 
not died. They send me to my home to 
die. I live yet. 

“But I have sisters, two sisters, and a 
goot Mutter, and I think always where 
are you. My body gets sound already, 
but meine Seele—meine soul is sick. I 
ditt prayed Gott He should bringk me to 
you, and so now He dees. For few days 
I goingk rest by here. I shall come to 
see you, yes? Now you are remember- 
ing me—Leutnant Duhr my name is, Ig- 
natius Duhr—Nazi, I am called. I did 
telled you my name in Dofnay ven you 
are in my arms. Now you are remem- 
bering, yes? No? In Gottes Namen, 
don’t say no!” 

“No!” she groaned. She cried it aloud 
again. “No!” and again “No!” 

And it seemed that fate had invented a 
pluperfect torture in recalling from ob- 
livion this haggard youth and bringing 
with him no memory to reéstablish him 
even among her loathings. He was weak 
too, from his old wound, and his eyes 
were the windows of a haunted house. 
The. furies of remorse were about him, 
and he had fled to her of all people for 
pity and shelter. And she could not even 
deny the claim he made upon her. She 
did not remember him at all. And if 
she could. have remembered him—what 
then? 

She moved slowly away from him. He 
did not seize hold of her, but followed 
at a distance like a lonely hound. When 
he saw where she and her mother lived, 
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he stared a long while, then tum 
walked back to the house where te 
billeted. 


CHAPTER L 
AS Noll was about to leave the} 


after his luckless mention of ¥ 
Duhr and the Thuringians to Dimay 
carried such freight ot sympathy for 
that he did not see Colonel 
beckoning to him, nor hear his yoig 
Klemm hastened to catch him by 
elbow and murmur a “Bitte, mein i, 
Auf ein Wort.” 

Noll looked at him with a gay 
and surly “Well?” Klemm’s face y 
wreathed with smiles in spite of th 
buff. He pleaded. 

“Haben Sie Lust spazieren zy gehe 

“Take a walk? With you? Why 
Noll answered bluntly. { 

Klemm begged him to speak Gem 
and to be assured that what was to! 
said was for Noll’s own good. Noli 
that there was something in the windy 
curiosity overbore his antipathy. Heg 
sented to walk with Klemm, whg 
plained that he spoke in strict confide, 
and that the best place to discuss a seq 
matter was in the open. 

Noll went along uneasily. Klemm link 
arms with him, keeping his right ly 
free to return the incessant salutes 
the passing soldiers. Noll shared th 
glory, such as it was, but he noted 
the Belgians he passed stared at him wi 
amazement and suspicion. He felt th 
he deserved both—and worse. 

Klemm led him about the Place Chart 
Rogier in the roped-off space where Bn 
sels citizens were now forbidden to pr 
enade. After some _ laboriously 
small-talk, Klemm began to diss 
America. 

He spoke of it with envy as the land 
ease and of easy wealth, of abunil 
food and comfortable hotels, a parais 
nowadays, while Europe was a hell, | 
thought it strange that Herr Vinsor sho 
have left so comfortable a place witht 
compulsion. He must be very rich 
in search of new sensations. 

Noll protested that he was not m 
but poor; and that he did .not like 
sensations he was getting. Klemmg 
very sympathetic in his tone. Het 
gretted bitterly that Belgium had 
invaded, but it was war-times, and 
cessity breaks iron.” 

He was sorry to hear that Nol 
not rich, but he was glad that he® 
not getting rich by making bullets 0% 
poor Germans. He asked Noll how 5 
sympathies were; and Noll, rememld 
ing his promises not to offend th 
querors, answered diplomatically. 

Klemm spoke of England’s tyranny ® 
the way that Germany was hampered 
her development. He recurred to Amel 
and said that he had been hoping 
an assignment thither on diplomatic 
ness and for the encouragement of 
great German element. He raged aga 
the English propaganda and pleaded 0 
it was perfectly proper for Germany ™ 
fight England in America or anywhere 
to destroy bridges and munitions-facton 
scatter false rumors, threaten Congres 
men with political raids and encow™ 
pacifism. 
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This was strong meat for Noll to stom- 
ach, but he kept his temper, for he saw 
that Klemm had an ulterior purpose. He 
prought Klemm up at length with a sud- 
den, “What's the short idea in this long 

re?” 

e NOW convinced that Noll was fallow for 
the seeds of conversion, Klemm began to 
scatter hints that Germany needed the 
help of her sons across the sea, and of all 
those who had’ the sacred blood of Teuton- 
jsm in their arteries. There was a great 
work for Noll, if he were ready for it. 


OLL’S heart knocked against his ribs. 
He had not foreseen this. 

“J don’t quite understand,” he faltered. 

“Deutschland needs you. Deutschtum 


needs you. Kultur needs you more there | 


than here. You can do more good for 
the cause of civilization in America than 
in Belgium. Let these pro-British Yan- 





kees feed the Belgian swine. You should | 


go back home and work for the true good 
of your country, help it to shake off the 
influence of England. England scatters 
her gold through America to bribe your 
good will. Germany has gold too, moun- 
tains of it. You say you are not rich; 
but you can be, if you will be advised 

Noll could hardly master voice enough 
to say: 

“You mean that you want me to go 
back to America and work for Germany 
there?” 

“Yes, exactly.” 

“But—” 

“Oh, you would not work openly, of 
course.” 

“But I am an American first, you 
know.” 

“Plenty of Americans work for us. I 
could show you the receipts of some of 
them; their names would surprise you— 
America is as full of German agents as 
an old dog is full of fleas! They are 
well paid, too.” 

Noll’s voice stuck like a bone in his 
throat. He coughed to dislodge it. 

“How much—how much would I be 
worth to the Kaiser?” 

“That depends, of course, on what you 
accomplish. For small jobs, small pay; 
for big jobs, big. If you put a little 
article in a paper, that is something. If 
you blow up a munitions-factory, that is 
much. We have secret-service men there. 
We need counter-espionage—some one to 
guard the guards. We need decoys. It 
Is safe, it is comfortable, it is profitable.” 

“There’s a but to that.” 

“Let us discuss the buts!” 

emm was already gloating over Noll 
aS a captured corrupted victim. Noll felt 
such a loathing of him that he could not 
control himself. A few words more, and 
would have to throttle the scoundrel. 
If Klemm did not take his arm from 
Noll’s elbow, Noll would have to knock 
down and beat him up. He made 
haste to escape before his temper mas- 
tered him. 

wd like a chance to think it over.” 

I understand, my dear Herr Vinsor.” 

\ patted Noll’s shoulder so _be- 
hignly that Noll had to put his fist in 
- pocket to keep it out of Klemm’s 

e. 

Noll turned to leave at once, but a 
thought arrested him. 
one thing more: My mother’s 
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If This Happened 
on Your Wedding Night! 


She had gone to change into her traveling dress. A few 
moments later he found her in her room—the woman he 
had just made his wife —and his best friend. What would 
you have done? What did he do? Find out from the story by 


O. HENRY 


Across the dark war clouds that hover over the world today, there is one 
ray of light that cheers and heartens — it is O. HENRY. 

England is reading him and loving him as she never did before. France 
is turning to him to lighten her sorrow. 

They are reading O. Henry to remember that 
human nature is not really wicked and depraved 
— that lite may be glad and sweet. 

Now that America has gone into this great war for 
right— we, too, read him more than ever. 

He grows deater to us. He has stood the greatest ot all tests. He 
is the write: whom we love best to have near us in times of 
tragedy and darkness. He must be dearer to us than to any one 
else. Heisoneofus. He 1s writing about our own people and 
the country we love. 

With swift, sure strokes he drives his story home every time. 
Never a word is wasted. From the first word the interest starts 
and you are carried on in the sure magic of his vivid sentences 
to a climax so unexpected that st draws you ap sharply. 

Don't get him to read once. You will read him a hundred times 
and find him each time as fresh and unexpected as the first. And 
each time you will say.. Why dol love him so much ?**—and 
neither you nor any one else can answer, for that is the mystery 
of O. HENRY — his power beyond understanding. 


Kipling tsen. F 

Ip ing 179 Stories ree 
Before the war started Kipling easily held place as the first of liv- 
ing writers. Now we know him to be greater than ever. For in 
his pages is the very spirit of war. Not onty the spirit ot English 
war, but the spirit of all war, regatdless of nation or flag — the 
lust of fight, the grimness ot death, and 
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sister is in Germany. I promised my 
mother to write to her—and make sure 
that she is comfortable. She was in dis- 
tress a few months ago—hungry and all 
that.” 

“Your aunt shall be taken care of beau- 
tifully, Herr Vinsor, once we are sure of 
you.” 

“Thanks—that’s fine! And she has a 
son—my cousin Nazi Duhr. He was in 
America, at my home, before the war. 
If I could meet him—or learn where he 
is—” 

“You shall know at once. I will give 
you a peep at the efficiency of the Cer- 
man system. Give me his name and 
home, and I—as you dear Americans say 
—I will do the rest.” 

Noll gave him what information he had, 
and Klemm promised him a dazzlingly 
quick reply. They parted forthwith. As 
Noll hurried along the street, he saw 
that the eyes of the Belgians were re- 
proachful. They were the eyes of dogs 
that have been tricked and beaten. He 
shuddered with hatred of the réle he had 
assumed. 

He was miserable, but he felt that if 
he could find Nazi Duhr, he could learn 
something of the Thuringian regiment 
that had paused at Dofnay and destroyed 
the happiness of Dimny Parcot. Per- 
haps his own cousin was among the fiends 
who took part in that beastliness. It 
would be an improbable coincidence, but 
all things incredible had become matters 
of everyday occurrence. 

The next morning he found a note from 
Klemm under his door. It informed him 
that Leutnant Nazi Duhr was with the 
First Thuringian Regiment, temporarily 
stationed at Loewen—which Noll recog- 
nized as the German name of Louvain. 


CHAPTER LI 


LEMM knew Dimny already well 

enough to realize that he could make 
her no gift that would so enhance him 
in her eyes as the privilege of being the 
bearer of a flag of rescue to the belea- 
guered daughters of England, of bringing 
the relief to Lucknow in person. So he 
cffered to take Dimny in his motor, but 
she was not yet steeied to such excursions, 
and seeing her embarrassment, he had a 
happy thought. 

“Perhaps ycu like better to go by Herr 
Vinsor’s car.” 

“Oh, yes,” Dimny cried, “—that is, 
if you don’t mind.” After all, Noll was 
only half German, and she had got over 
her first shock, remembering now his de- 
votion. Klemm was obliging too. 

“T am most happy to do such a nize 
youngk man a favor. Gliickliche Reise!” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T vish you a gladly chourney.” 

“Oh, thank you!” 

He thought it happy indeed. He could 
afford to put Noll under obligations while 
he lulled the alarms of Dimny. He pro- 
vided the passes, and nothing could have 
been more benevolent than his gracious 
Godspeed. Dimny spoke of him with 
such mollified distrust that Noll was 
tempted to tell her of the slimy spy- 
proposal Klemm had made to him. In- 
deed Noll had an inclination to tell her 
everything now. He wished especially to 
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tell her things to the discredit Of ber 
courtier Klemm, but he ieit that she hai 
worries enough, and while his desize ty 
keep no secrets from her proved the thy. 
oughness of his love, his motives jy 
keeping this secret from her proved its 
depth. 

The first convent they were to yigj 
lay to the northwest of Brussels, 

Dimny rang the bell at a little dog 
A lay-sister looked out from above jp 
terror. She had reason for terror, 
had been one of a group of five woma 
and girls whom the German troops haf 
driven ahead of them as a screen agains 
the Belgian fire. She motioned Dimnyy 
another door. The portress admitted he 
and left her in a little cell of a receptio 
room while she fetched the Sister Supe. 
rior. Sceur Jeanne was a matronly litth 
body despite her habit of a réligieuse, aj 
sharp eyes snapped behind her spectacle, 
She was used to managing her little walled 
city with authority, and she had faced, 
German brute with calm, but when Din. 
ny explained what she had come to @, 
Sceur Jeanne went into a flutter. 

Instead of greeting Dimny as the re 
cuing angel Dimny had expected to » 
pear, she stared at her with horror, 
Sceur Jeanne had brought her chargy 
through many dangers to this new haven; 
the thought of taking her girls out into 
the world again gave her the emotions of 
an old-maid hen who has raised a litt 
gang of ducklings only to see them & 
coyed toward a wide and fatal pond. 

Dimny pacified her by describing th 
sufferings of the mothers in England 
Melted at last, Sceur Jeanne consented to 
let Dimny place the matter before the 
girls themselves. It was her belief thit 
they were safer hére, inasmuch as the 
war would soon be over, but since the 
mothers wanted them at home, the girl 
should decide. 

She led Dimny down a long white 
washed tunnel across a_ snow-invested 
frozen garden into a room where a little 
throng was gathered under the care of 
various pallid nuns. In this white, while 
refuge, girls studied and nuns taught 
people had done in the ancient Beigium 
of a few months back. Even the rumor 
of battle had apparently not reached this 
war-proof island. 

The demure inhabitants rolled thei 
eyes as pupils do when_a visitor comes i0 
school, but they made no stir. When the 
Sister Superior explained that Miss Par 
cot was from America, there was a Vibit 
tion of interest. With grave generosily 
Sceur Jeanne let Dimny explain her & 
rand, and Dimny made a little recitatio 
as timidly as if it were her first appear 
ance on a platform. 

“I don’t know what to say,” she begal. 
She could tell by the puzzled brows 
the majority that her words were foreigt, 
but a few girls perked greedy ears for the 
beloved language. 

“You see, when I was in England, | 
met a mother who asked me to try # 
get her daughter and other mothes 
daughters back.” rf 

Two or three girls who withstood 
the word “England” could not si 
“mother.” They broke into sobs. 
other girls tried to comfort them. 
was a little panic, which Dimny 
peded completely by calling out: 
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“J have brought permission to send you 


eThat last word shattered the courage 
of all of them. Six English girls leaped 
to their feet gasping with unbelief. They 
crowded forward like frantic beggars, 
while Dimny explained as best she could, 
answering all questions and none. 

One girl flung her arms about Dimny 
and wept gorgeously, filling Dimny’s nar- 
row bosom with the most maternal emo- 
tios—Seeur Jeanne’s also, though she 
stood frowning at the scene. She was 
trying to scare back the tears sliding 
across her cheeks as if her eyes were tell- 
ing the beads of mercy. She was afraid 
to have her ewe-lambs go out into the 
world, but there was no resisting that 
famine-cry of home-hunger. 

Dimny explained that it would be nec- 
essary to have the photograph of each 
girl taken for her passport. Sceur Jeanne 
thought this an unnecessary vanity, but 


 Dimny had onty to say “von Bissing’s 


orders” to convince her. She promised 
that by the morrow all the papers would 
be complete, and the hand-baggage ready 
so that they could be whisked across the 
frontier before the Germans could change 
their minds. 


HEN Dimny rejoined Noll, she felt 


like a successful angel out paying 
afternoon calls. On the flight back to 
Brussels she told Noll that he should have 
the privilege of taking the first load of 
girls into Holland. He had to make the 
trip with the mail in any case. 

So, the next morning early, Noll ran 
out to Termonde and took aboard his 
cargo. There was some delay in packing 
both giris and baggage in the available 
space, but he returned to Brussels with- 
out losing any of either. 

Dimny was at the office of the C. R. B. 
when he stopped there for the mail-pouch. 
When she saw him among his bevy of 
chattering magpies, she said with 
laughter: 

_ “I'm showing an awful lot of confidence 
ac to trust you with so many pretty 
girls.” 

He gave such a start at this that she 
realized how much more her words im- 
plied than she had meant. Then she 
blushed in her turn, and when at length 
he drove away, though he gave her a 
farewell look like a vow of loyalty, she 
felt a strange pang of uneasiness. She 
stared after the picnic-party and felt 
alone indeed; abandoned, another Ariadne 
forsaken by a lover. 

Then she gasped with amazement at 
herself. Could this be jealousy? And 
could this be she that felt it? But one 
does not feel jealousy of one that one 
does not— Her mind shied from the 
dreadful words 


AS Noll left behind the prison province | 


' of Belgium, he remembered Dimny’s 
anxiety about Vrouw Weenix. She had 
told him of Klemm’s assurance that the 
Peasant woman had been set free. He 
remembered the cottage; she had pointed 
it out to him on their way into Belgium. 

¢ drew up there now to make inquiry. 
place was filled with refugees who 
ound in the abandoned house a 

iter from the winter. When Noll 
d at the door and asked for Vrouw 
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Weenix, an emaciated old woman told 
him that Vrouw Weenix was dead—shot 
by the Germans, and buried in a pit in 
ksschen. 

Noll was not yet so used to tragedies 
as to be indifferent to the destruction of 
the poor old crone, this one more field- 
mouse in the claws of the black eagle. 

He was nauseated, too, by the lie that 
Klemm had told, disgusted at himself for 
parleying with the scoundrel, aflame with 
a determination to hasten back to Brus- 
sels, denounce Klemm for his cynicism 
and warn Dimny against further associa- 
tion with him. 

The schoolgirls found Noll an unac- 
countably surly companion. They were 
as glad to leave him at Rotterdam as he 
to be quit of their responsibility. When 
he turned them over to other guardians, 
he had no imagination to follow them 
across the Channel to their blissful re- 
unions with their families, nor to imagine 
the rapture of the German girls ex- 
changed for them, girl for girl: the lucky 
chosen ones weeping with incredulous joy, 
the deferred ones weeping with homesick 
anxiety lest the next quota of English 
girls might not get past the barrier. They 
knew their German fathers, those Ger- 
man daughters from the Heimat of Mag- 
da. 

Noll begged permission to return at 
once to Brussels. But it was impossible 
to get his messages ready till the third 
day. Three batches of English girls 
came in by train from Brussels before he 
could leave Rotterdam; and on the re- 
turn trip he passed two more*motor-loads 
of them in C. R. B. cars. 

He burned out his engine just as he 
reached the C. R. B. headquarters, but 
he did not stop for repairs. He delivered 
his mail-bag and flew to the Palace Hotel. 

He asked for Colonel Klemm first. The 
German attendant explained that the 
Herr Oberstleutnant had left Brussels an 
hour before in his car. 

Noll asked for Miss Parcot. 
tendant grinned. 

“She left an hour ago in the car of 
the Herr Oberstleutnant Klemm.” 


The at- 


Noll was thunderstruck. He stam- 
mered: 
“Where did they go? When do they 


come back?” 

“They did not say.” 

Noll’s fist ached to destroy the leer 
on that hateful face, but his terror for 
Dimny unmanned him. 


CHAPTER LII 


OLL’S mind ran everywhere and got 
nowhere with the mad futility of a 
squirrel in a wheel. 

His love cried out in terror that she 
had been kidnaped and was suffering 
Heaven only knew what fate. He could 
make no.guess which way to pursue. She 
had been gone more than an hour. In 
that time she could be forty or fifty miles 
along any one of the roads radiating from 
Brussels. How could he follow without 
knowing which road to choose? 

He asked the clerk which direction they 
took. The clerk said that he could not 
imagine. The porter at the door said 
that he could not remember; the senti- 
nel that he had not seen them at all, 
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since his relief had been posted only 
few minutes ago. 

Nou coud not telephone to the CR 
B., for the telephone was a German mj}. 
itary monopoy. He set out to walk to 
the office on the off chance that Dimp 
had leit word there. As he pall 
through the crowds, it came over him 
that if she had been able to, or inclined 
to, she would have left at least a note 
at the hotel for him. Now he recalled 
the cordiality she had revealed toward 
Klemm the last time he saw them tp 
gether. Jealousy filled Noll with poisoned 
arrows. Perhaps she had gone willingly 
with Klemm, and had not cared enough 
for Noll to write him a line! But tha 
would mean that she had forgotten him— 
and forgotten herself too. Could she haye 
lost all self-respect, all discretion? 

He reviled himself for permitting sud 
vile thoughts even to fly through his 
mind. He tried to close his mental doors 
and windows to them, hut they found 
crannies. He resolved that Dimny had 
not left word for him, because Klemm 
had promised her an immediate retum 
He had decoyed her out on some errand 
of mercy. 

Noll went on to the office and ques 
tioned everybody there. Skelton spoke 
of the fact that Miss Curfey had not yet 
been found. It was kaown that Dimny 
was especially eager to rescue her. 

That was it, of course. Noll hurried 
to the hotel. Still ske had not returned. 
He waited and waited, fuming and pat 
ing the floor. He would not go to dinner 
lest she come in hungry and find him 
fed. But at last he went down and tried 
to eat; food choked him. 

He climbed back to his room and hung 
at the window staring into the deepening 
gloom and the freezing wind, watching 
for Klemm’s car. Night arrived, estab 
lished itself; the streets emptied them- 
selves of all but the miserable sentinels. 

Noll imagined Dimny a prisoner, the 
victim of her sister’s fate, a helpless cap- 
tive screaming to him for help. He 
prayed for guidance. He leaned against 
her door and wished that he might hear 
her crying there again. Better her wails 
than that silence; better far to suffer than 
not to be able to suffer. 

He fell asleep in a chair by the open 
window and woke in an ague of cold. He 
fell on the bed and slept again, and woke 
again in a broad day that gave him m0 
light. He knocked on her door, hoping 
that she had come in while he slept. But 
there was no answer. 


OLL went to his breakfast and asked 
the clerk if any message had come 

for him, or any news of her. The clerk 
smiled and shook his head. Noll went 
again to the C. R. B. office and told 
Skelton the truth. Skelton was alarm 
and hurried off to the Kommandantur t0 
make inquiries. Everyone there pi 
fessed ignorance of Klemm’s whereabouts. 
He had no regular whereabouts, indeed. 
His commissions were all roving. 
responsibility was to Berlin. 

Incapable of waiting longer, Noll took 
the C. R. B. car and set out ona bh 
at random. The first four-corners 
stooped him. 

Th his confusion he remembered that 
Klemm had told him of Nazi Duhr’s pre 
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eoce in Louvain. For lack of any other 
‘ Noll turned his car toward 
that city. At the regimental headquar- 
ters there, he learned where his cousin 
as billeted, and leaving his car at head- 
ers,—at the firm suggestion of head- 
ers—he found his way to the resi- 
dence honored by the compulsory guest. 

As he was about to knock at the door 
4 gaunt, hollow-eyed, hypochondriacal 
oficer came out. ; 

Remembering the pink cheeks and thick 
red lips and baby-faced beauty that had 
marked Nazi when he visited Noll’s 
mother at Carthage, Noll had no suspi- 
con that this woe-begone scarecrow in 
miform could be his cousin. The officer 
spoke in a dismal tone: 

“Jy wem wollen Sie?” 

“ich mochte Herr Leutnant Duhr 

echen,” 

W Tch bin es.” 

“Dy lieber Himmel!” 

Nazi scowled at this, and Noll made 
juste to explain who he was. Nazi was 
meredulous. Slowly he recognized Noll. 
He expressed great delight verbally in 
the meeting, but his spirit was broken, 
md he was incapable of his old exuber- 
ace, He was war-worn and discouraged. 
He had hardly strength enough for curi- 
sity as to Noll’s motives in coming to 
Belgium. ‘ 

Noll asked how Nazi’s mother was and 
if she had got the money, and Nazi said 
that she was well and she had; and how 
was Noll’s mother, and that was good, 
ad to give her his greetings when he 
went back. 

Noll said he hoped Nazi’s mother was 
not still hungry, and Nazi said that every- 
body in Germany was hungry and that 
it was hoped the war would be over soon 
before everybody starved. 

He looked about him cautiously and 
wed Klemm’s very words. 

“Haben Sie Lust spazieren zu gehen?” 


ONDERING, Noll assented, and 
Nazi guided him toward the more 
deserted ruins of the city while he poured 
out his wrath at the Prussians and at 
Kaiserdom and its deeds. He had been 
teading Liebknecht and Maximilian Har- 
den and other German opponents of mil- 
ilarism just before the war broke. Pass- 
ing his colonel, he saluted him with great 
tecision but later snarled: “Du mili- 
larisches Kultur-schwein !” 
Noll was glad enough to hear Nazi 
curse the Culture-hogs, but he was not 
much interested in the internal economy 
of the Empire, not much convinced by 
ais prophecies of a great upheaval 
ove to throw down the Teutonic 


‘It will go through the soil of the 
fuberland like a great plow,” cried 
“ai, “turning under the ground the high 
faudy weeds and bringing to the surface 
. common clay.” 
“en @ lot of bugs and worms,” said 
Ne vagal "ay was wondering where 

ily was. at was more important 
to him than the political destinies of Ger- 
bol Thinking that she might have 
ne for Nazi in Louvain, he broke in 

‘Nazi's flaming socialisms. 

Lis way, have you seen an Amer- 
young lady in Louvain?” 

jet Was dumfounded, and he startled 
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Noll by the violence of his expression as 
he gasped: 

“Yes—no—why—how 
out?” 

Noll assumed a look of profound in- 
formation. He was startled by Nazi’s 
manner. It mugt mean that some harm 
had befallen Dimny. So he said sternly: 

“Where is she now?” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“She is waiting for me,’ Noll 
glibly. 

Nazi continued to quiver with excite- 
ment. He stared at Noll searchingly, and 
then he said: 

“T will show you where she dwells.” 

Noll was puzzled by that word 
“dwells,” but he said nothing and accom- 
panied Nazi up the Rue des Joyeuses En- 
trées to the neighborhood of the home 
of the Tudesqs. Then Nazi grew afraid 
to venture into the presence of Alice, who 
had rebuffed him so sharply. He stopped 
and pointed to the house. 

Noll could not understand Nazi’s un- 
willingness to go farther, but he made 
the more haste to get to the door him- 
self. As he raised his hand to knock, he 
glanced back and saw that Nazi had al- 
ready vanished. He wondered what 
could have brought Dimny to this curi- 
ous little shack made largely of scorched 
timbers and set up in the ruins of a 
burned home. 

The door was opened by little Philothée 
Tudesq, who had grown by now to look 
as wise as a sixty-year-old lady condensed 
into child’s size and clothes. Noll had 
been speaking German to Nazi, and now 
his first question was in German. He 
got only so far as “Bitte, mdchte ich—” 
when the door was slammed in his face. 

He was rather pleased than offended 
at the insult, and he took the hint. He 
knocked again and again, but the door 
was not opened till he called through 
in French that he was not German but 
a friend. The door came ajar enough 
for one large eye to study him. He bent 
down and spoke to it. 

“Puis-je parler un moment avec Mlle. 
Parcot?” 

He was very proud of his French, but 
it was his bad pronunciations that com- 
mended him to Philothée, for she flung 
the door wide and shouted: “Vous étes 
américain, n’est-ce pas, monsieur?” 

“Yes,” said Noll. 

“Entrez, sil vous plait,” said Philothée 
with a complete change of manner from 
contempt to homage, and she swept as 
long a bow as one could make who was 
built so close to the floor. 

Then she became a child again and ran 
storming up the stairs, shrieking to 
“mademoiselle” that there was there- 
below a beautiful young American mon- 
sieur who had demanded her. She began 
to dance also and to screech something 
about the “Stair-spengle bennair!” She 
was speedily hushed, but Noll could hear 
soft footsteps hurrying, doors opening and 
closing, the familiar evidences that an un- 
expected caller has caused a sensation up- 
stairs and that a whispered conference is 
in session. 
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A length he heard some one coming 
shyly down the rough stairs. He 
| made ready to welcome Dimny royally. 
| But it was not she who descended. It 
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was an elderly woman who address 
in Belgian French and told him 
was Madame Tudesq, and that Miss} 
cot had asked her to take ANY messag 
eight have. 

Noil was so hurt by this rebyf 
he was for leaving at once. He » 
checked by the thought that Dimny nis 
be kept a prisoner. Our moods fg 
color-screens and character-scregng { 
eyes, and it was not hard for Ngj 
see in the uneasy countenance of y 
harmless Madame Tudesq all the 
shifty villainies of an ogress. He gy 
to her sharply and demanded jf 
Parcot were ill. 

Madame Tudesq answered with ang 
biguous negative. 

“Then tell her,” said Noll with al 
threat he could put into his glare 
his tone, “tell Miss Parcot that if 
doesn’t come down at once, I will cg 
up.” 

His manner threw the old victim gf 
many terrors into a panic. She mou 
the creaking steps, and there was a 

ther delay for conference. Noll y 
about to charge to the rescue of his Di 
ny when he heard some one else com 
down the stairs. 

This also was not Dimny. It we 
young woman, but slow, heavy, fng 
ened, reluctant. Noll saw no resemblanj 
to his Dimny in either face or form, mi 
less in carriage. 

He was losing his patience, and 
waited grimly for this second messeng 
to declare herself. She waited fori 
a long moment, then faltered in perid 
English: 

“Vou asked for Miss Parcot?” 

“Yes. Why doesn’t she want tos 
me?” 

“T am Miss Parcot.” 

“Oh, really? That’s an odd coin 
dence. I was looking for Miss Di 
Parcot.” 

This name seemed to exert a startl 
effect. The other Miss Parcot waver 
and staggered to a chair, sat down 
gripped it as if she were afraid of a 
ping out of it to the floor. She gas 

“Where have you seen her?” 

“In Brussels a few days ago.” 

This news had an electric effect. 
girl rose and ran to the stairway Siu; 
stumbled up, crying: ? He f 

“Mamma! Mamma! Dimny! Dios an; 
is in Belgium!” “You 

There were answering cries, a0d ®i%Dinny, 
other woman appeared at the head iin yp 
the steps and ran down babbling. fart, | 
two met halfway and chattered togeUtiinoon” 
staring at Noll, who understood at # 
that the lost were found. 
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heir trip to Dofnay, their passage 
‘eh Louvain without thought 
wh. and of many other things; but 
ke no word of Alice’s letter to Dim- 
He tried to pretend that he knew 
“hing of their martyrdom, and he tried 
from his eyes any confession that 
realized its cruel aftermath. 
Alice and her mother wept and laughed. 
wy tossed side-explanations to the 
desqs in French and explained to Noll 
little of the tragedies that had bound 
be two families together. 
They asked him at length how he came 
, find their home, and he told them of 
is cousin Nazi. This threw Alice into 
sudden and appalling gloom. She asked 
tat Nazi had said of her. And Noll, 
nderstanding in a flash, felt a longing to 
ach out and murder his cousin. He tried 
th all his might to seem oblivious of any 
prtor in the air. 
Alice’s mother began to ask where 
Dimny was, and Noll must now conceal 
is alarm as to her disappearance. He 
d not confess that he had come to 
yuvain in search of Dimny or a clue 
ip her. He dared not quench the new 
me of happiness so soon. 
He said that being in Louvain and 
tring of a Miss Parcot there, he as- 
wmed that Miss Dimny must have come 
fown from Brussels where she undoubt- 
ily was. He urged them to come with 
im at once to meet her. 
To his stupefaction his proposal was 
weived rather with dismay than as 
he natural and only thing to do. Before 
le could solve this problem in his mind, 
her reason for the impossibility of his 
buggestion occurred to him. 
“You can’t go to Brussels without a 
pass, and it might be hard to get one 
tere. So I'll fly back there in my car and 
et Dimny here. She can go where she 
peases; she has a pass to look up those 
Eaglish girls. And I’ll get Skelton of the 
R. B. to fix up your passes back to 
a,” 


This inspiration had the further effect 
bu increasing the dismay. The two wom- 
mM looked at each other with an inde- 
enibable pathos of shame and confusion 
ind said nothing. Noll began to under- 
aid in @ jumbled and terrified fashion 
tmething of what was going on in their 
He felt hopelessly out of place. He 
se and said: 

‘You wait here, then, till I bring 
ymny. It takes less than an hour to 
i up to Brussels, and if she’s ready to 
eri be back during the after- 
They stared at him with an ox-eyed 
They thanked him in a 
az, and he left them. 


ILL found his car and sent it flying 
to Brussels, assured that Dimny 

ould be there. 
But she was not there. And there was 
news of her. He cou!d not telegraph 
te lone this to Louvain. He could 
Wait in a fever of all emotions, 
of them endurable. His thoughts 
d from one terror to an- 


U 


installment, in the May 
ghes tells dramatically of 


in the next 
inmue, Mr. Hu, 
met into which Dimny had fallen. 


of | 
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A house in which ’ ie. 
waste and wear are ' 
lightly regarded is 

never a happy home. 

Domestic peace and 

family progress de- 

mand genuine econ- 

omy. 

Permanent heating 

outfits, with heat 

controlled for each 

room at lowest fuel 

cost, are guaranteed 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 


IDEAL Boilers are fitted with automatic regulators which stop all fuel waste by 
constant control of draft and check dampers. Besides, fuel is saved by turning off 
radiators in any room where warmth is not needed steadily. 


Heats most—burns less—lasts longest 
There is no continuing heating value in thin sheet-iron and tin equipments, for their 
short life makes them costly, and the forced overheating of one or two rooms in the 
effort to drive needed heat to exposed rooms makes them fuel wasteful, as well as 
being unhealthful agents. 


IDEAL-AMERICAN heating outfits will wear for a century or more; require no annual over-haul- 
ing to keepin order. Consider low cost of upkeep and absence of repairs, with the fact that our 
outfits increase rental and sales values—and you will see that the outfit is more than a choice—it’s 


a big paying investment 
Easily put in OLD buildings 


Let us help you choose wisely. Put a new heart into your home—which is 

IDEAL heating. Our booklets (mailed free) and special information will 

be worth your while—put you under no obligation to buy. Act now! 
Showrooms in all 


means" AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY sss iit 
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Genuine saving in IDEAL heat 


Phone your local dealer to- 
day for estimate to put 
IDEAL heating in your build- 


ing at once. 
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If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you 

can be relieved—and ably who!'y overcome your affliction 

right in your ovm home without paia or ciscomfort. A wonderful 

anatomical 2>>liance has been invented by a man whocured him 

self of Curvature, Its results are marvelous. : 
Eminent physicians are endorsing it. 
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how long you have suffered. We have strong testimonials f 

Fad st State in the Union, Each appliance is made to order from 
measurements and fits 'y. Thereis tively no inconveni- 

ence in wearing. We guarantee satisfaction and tet y use it 30 days. 
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Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 Per Yea 


r 
Repairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 
There isn’t a business you coul | get into that 
offers such sure possibilities of success and 
liortune. One man an! a Haywoo! Tire Re- 
pair Plant cin make $: a and more. 
Seores already have done it and this year 
there is a greater demand than ever for tire 


repair work. 
30 Million Tires to Repair 


That’s not a myth nor some man’s dream. It’s 
an actual fact. Tire factories everywhere are 
building new buildings—enlarging their plants 
for the biggest period of prosperity in the 
automobile business. 30 million tires will 
bullt anu every one i need repairing. 
Punctures and Blow Outs Are Com 
Why not cash in on this opportunity? Start in 
the business while it is yet young. A business 
that’s growing and getting bigger and better. 
Ae it yrows it will make big money for you. 


No Experience Necessar 
No previous training, no apprenticeship, is 
required to enter this business — not even the 
faintest knowlede of tires. If you have a 
little mechanical] turn of mind, you can quickly 
become un expert. We teach everything. You 
learn in a week. Handle all kinds of jobs 
cee prices at big cash profits. Nothing is 
to master completely. 


| This is Richard A. Oldham 


| He Earned $2200 In 4 Months 

with 1 Haywood Machine. Mr. 

Oldham was telegraph operator 

for The Illinois Central Ry. for 

1} 20 years. He 1s now 58 years old. 

} He just wrote us: “J have earned 

jas much in 4 months as in. 2% 

Fl years as telegraph operator.”’ 

we TE, Send the coupon beley. qetters? cata- 


low. Fe all about tires and how to repair them. 
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head as though in rejection of something 
he had silently expressed to her. She 
saw that Burton had detected her, and 
said at once: 

“Oh, you caught me! Alice and I 
watch Mr. Ledyard very carefully at 
table. His doctor holds him to a strict 
regimen, and I was trying to tell him as 
politely as possible that he-can’t have a 
second chop!” 

It was a neat bit of work, but Burton, 
schooled in the definite and actual, felt 
an. unfamiliar stirring of the intangible, 
the mysterious. As though anxious to in- 
gratiate herself, Miss Shipley engaged him 
in a brisk debate on the merits of 
““Madame Bovary,” which she thought a 
much overrated novel. 

“Tf you should feel like taking a walk, 
Mr. Burton, I’m ready whenever you 
are!” suggested Alice when they had re- 
turned to the living-room. Her manner 
was the most casual; she was turning over 
the pages of a book when she spoke. Led- 
yard, who was gazing moodily out of the 
window, turned and _ involuntarily, it 
seemed, lifted his eyes .for a glance at 
Miss Shipley. She ignored him and said 
to Burton: 

“That will be fine; it’s a lovely after- 
noon for a walk.” 


EDYARD resumed the examination of 
the papers on his desk with a murmur 
of assent. 

“I’m quite ready,” said Burton. “T’ll 
change my shoes and be down in a sec- 
ond.” 

When he returned, he was conscious of 
a vague tensity im the air. They had been 
talking about: him, he knew from the 
eagerness with which they immediately 
addressed him, chaffing him about his 
walking powers. 

Alice struck: off at a quick pace, plung- 
ing into the woods along a trail which 
she said was a favorite of hers. She had 
drawn on an orange sweater and capped 
her head with a tam-o’-shanter to match. 
For a time she was silent, and in furtive 
glances Burton saw that her lips were 
tightly compressed and there was a de- 
termined look in her eyes. He tramped 
beside her, or followed her where the 
path narrowed, anxious not to break in 
upor her mood. He was utterly unpre- 
pared for the suddenness with which, 
after nearly an hour, she stopped at the 
edge of a ravine slashed through the hills 
and faced him. Her eyes betrayed deep 
agitation. 

“I’m sorry—I’m more sorry than I can 
tell you, that I let you come!” 

“But I wanted to come! It was not 
your urging; it was an urging of the spirit, 
let us call it,” he said lightly. 

“No, no! You were tricked into it! 
I made it hard for you to refuse! I 
wanted some one here I could rely on— 
some one who may help! And you can 
see already that they suspect you! That 
woman is abusing Father now for having 
brought you. He’s enormously afraid of 
her.” 

These revelations, uttered rapidly, were 
less staggering for what they actually re- 


J 


NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAV} 


| (Continued from page 62) | 


vealed than for the vast range 
known that they nena “es 

“Let us sit here,” she continued ind. 
cating a flat bouider. “It was an of 
haunt of ours; it was here that I ware) 
him to go; and it was here that we ma 
our vows. We were to have gone ayy 
the very next day. I never saw him agg 
after dinner that night.” 

She hadn’t mentioned Porter direciy 
but it was sufficiently clear that it y 
of him she spoke. 

“I know only what the Newspapes 
printed about him. There can ey 
question, I suppose, that he is—” 

“If he were alive,’ she said brave 
“he would come back; he would not Jeng 
me here. He knew too much of whi} 
suffered. He could never have doubij 
that I loved him.” 

She said this calmly, as though ther 
were nothing remarkable in such a om 
fession to a man she had met only ty 
days before. Nothing had ever so movd 
him as her confidence, her trust in hm 

“TI should like to know all you knoy’ 
he said. 

“I went to the bungalow that evening” 
she began, “and Frances remained for; 
while at the Lodge. Oh, yes, shes: 
partner in the game, the more danger. 
ous because she doesn’t look the pat 
She’s a master-hand. at ‘cards, and th 
plan was to ruin Tommy. After I m 
him in Colorado, he came to the Log 
repeatedly. To see me it was necessy 
for him to come here and let himsi 
be victimized. But it wasn’t just gm 
ing; it was a deep-laid scheme to gi 
some stock away from him that was ne 
essary to control an enormously mid 
mine in Nevada. There were othersi 
the plot. I was afraid to tell him tk 
web that was being woven round him 
It’s not an easy thing to tell the man yu 
love that your own father is bent wp 
robbing him. And when I got the com 
age to tell him, it was too late! 

“You will understand the sort of lit 
I’ve led when I tell you I’ve never know 
women; I scarcely remember my mother 
so quite literally I've never knowt 
woman except Frances. My father it 
born gambler; I can never remember 
time when he didn’t live by gaming. I 
Europe we moved from one hotel to# 
other like fugitives. Poor Tommy! ft 
knew it all and was so happy in tt 
thought of getting me out of it!” | 

“Miss Shipley has been kind to you 
suggested Burton. “You seem the 
of friends.” 

The girl was silent for a moment, the 
she answered brokenly: 

“It was Tommy who changed all that 
He interested her at once; she fell madi 
in love with him. She knew peried 
well why he kept coming back. But | 
have no right to say that she knows # 
more of what happened that night tha 
I do. They had a game of cards, 
was the usual program. Frances a 
to the bungalow at midnight. About! 
o’clock the next morning there WS! 
great uproar because Tommy had sm 
vanished utterly. His things were ™ 
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left soon after we came. 
Sary for them to confer about those men 
who are coming. They are not welcome, 
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room; there was nothing to show why he 
had left.” : 

“The men—the other guests—” 

“They all told the same story; their 
statements agreed in every particular. 
Detectives worked on the case for weeks. 
There were unpleasant hints about Papa 
in the papers; and I didn’t escape. Now 
that I have told you everything I know, 
you can see how pitifully little it is, and 
“there is nothing you can do! You were 
generous to come; I am very, very grate- 
ful. But to-morrow I want you to go. 
I've done enough evil,” she ended despair- 
ingly; “and if any harm came to you—” 

“No harm will come to me, and I shall 
not go,” he said. 


LICE’S intimation that jealousy 

might have been a contributing fac- 
tor in Porter’s disappearance had greatly 
roused Burton; but Frances’ serenity, the 
impression she gave of a well-bred, cul- 
tivated worman, did not encourage the 
feeling that she had connived at the de- 
struction of a man who had passed her 
by to give his love to another woman. 
Whatever annoyance Burton’s appear- 
ance at the Lodge had caused her, she ap- 
peared to have overcome it. 

Coffee was served, after dinner, be- 
fore the living-room fireplace. 

They had hardly settled themselves be- 
fore the snapping logs when the knocker 
at the front door sounded, and the butler 
appeared with a telegram which Ledyard 
took with an assumption of indifference 
belied by, his shaking hand. 

“The impertinence of telegrams!” 
laughed Frances, who was composedly 
filling the cups. 

Ledyard walked to the fireplace, half 
crumpling the paper, and then with a 
muttered “Pardon me” dropped it on the 
table. 

“Oh, how nice!” Burton heard Miss 
Shipley exclaim as she read the mes- 
sage. “Mr. Fairfield and Mr. Wands are 
coming up!” 

Alice, stirring her cup, laughed a lit- 
tle harshly, Burton thought. 

“Really! How very nice!” she mur- 
mured with a slight mockery of Miss 
Shipley’s tone. 

“Suppose we go to the bungalow and 
have some music,” suggested Frances 
presently. “This is just the night for 
Chopin!” 

“Tll come over later,” said Ledyard, 
who was plainly relieved at being left 
alone. 

Alice began playing immediately when 
they reached the bungalow. Burton set- 
tled himself in an easy-chair and was at 
once swept into far fields of reverie. He 
forgot Frances’ presence; once he heard 
her stirring somewhere, but the music had 
obliterated her. Alice played for an hour 
in which no word was spoken: then, still 
Playing, she swept the room with a glance, 
and with a slight movement of the head 
called him to the piano. 

Frances has gone,” she said. “She 
It was neces- 


nces callt you understand. They’re comin 

ad. j g, you 
Aboat 18 now, for their share of the spoils!” 
phy: ae shivered; her shoulders twitched 


though cut by an invisible lash. 
yre planning for to-morrow?” he 
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“Promoted Again!” 


‘‘Why, that’s my third advance in a year! Taking the 
I. C. S. Course certainly was the best thing I ever did.’’ 
Every day more men are reaping their reward for spare time spent in study 


with the International Correspondence 


shops, stores, factories, on railroads—in every line of industry. 


ning advancement and increased salar 
ready for bigger work. 


What about you? Wouldn’t you like to 
of having important work put up to you, of 
money that a big job pays? You can! 


Right now, with the war. making ever- 
increasing demands upon our country’s in- 
dustries, employers are combing their ranks 
for men who can handle responsible work, 
for men they can promote. By doing your 
present work well and by training yourself 
now for the job ahead, you can do your part 
towards serving your country and at the same 
time put yourself in line for advancement. 

The training you need is easily within 
your reach. The International Correspond- 
ence Schools stand ready to help you prepare 
for success just as they have helped hundreds 
of thousands of others in the last 26 years. 

You can get this training in your own home, 
by mail. You don’t have to lose a minute’s 
sleep, a single meal, or an hour’s pay. You 
prepare in spare time—time that might other- 
wise be wasted. 

Don’t hesitate. Don’t put it off. Right 
now opportunity is playing a return engage- 
ment. It offers you again the chance you 
have neglected so long. Your opportunity 
is in this coupon. Don’tturn itdown. Use 
it. Fill it in—mail it today: You'll never 
regret it. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


You will find them in offices, 
They are win- 
ies because they planned ahead and got 


Schools. 


know the thrill of promotion after promotion, 
being a big man in your field, of enjoying the 
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BOX 3428, SCRANTON, PA. 
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I ift ( ‘orns out inquired. “They’ve got a situation 
meei—is that it?” 
e . “That’s precisely it. Those men were 
with F ers dogging Father in New York, and ‘he fell 
in with the idea of having you up he | 
cause he thought if they followed you'd 
A few drops of Freezone loosen | be in some sense a protection—to him! ' 
corns SO they peel off | I’ve said all that I can say to you abou 
the danger. I don’t know what may 
N happen to-morrow; anything may hap | 
Ow pen! You will remember, wont you, tha 
H I urged you to go?” 
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Cl ] 99 Certainly I would hate myself if I lef | 
ear y you here.” 
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You,Too, Can Hear! breath came in little gasps; there were 1 
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eo . ¥ . 
Oo ° —ever since that night—to end the whole : 
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. hpi OP align igen adhe tome door unlocked. The living-room fire ‘had 8 
no pain when applying it or afterward. } Ukulele, music, evervthing—no ; 
> Ry Tg ee ie burned out, and: the'‘vast: calm of the § 
A small bottle of Freezone costs but No obligation absolutely. free. ods lay he house Bi ed 2 
—_— + Rly aarna rarer AP woods lay upon the house. He mount 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. bt ar ce cha El the stairs and reached his room without 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. JOKE TO SE DEA seeing anyone. P 
ZZ ‘ y Every Deaf Person Knows That D 
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7 Reduce Y our Flesh you and came over to keep you com v 
life al eter My Exactly where desired pany,” remarked Frances. “I really ; 
by wearing meant to see you again _ nigh, b 
5 ? Mr. Ledyard’s been troubled about 
=) . 
Salary us SG nographer Dr. Walter $ household accounts, and I came over te n 
xX Famous Medicated Reducing do a little auditing.” h 
Stenographers and other typewriter Rubber Garments Ledyard came to the breakfast-table bh 
able exverience of Miss Anna S, Cub: = ee eet a with an assumption of .gayety that be 
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Billiards served to keep Burton oc- 
until noon, and he got his first 
of the newcomers in the living- 
Ledyard introduced them with an 
offhand air of good fellowship. Fairfield 
was of Ledyard’s own type—small, pre- 
cise, rather dandified. Wands was short; 
forid and stout, with a yellowish beard. 
It was evident that they wished to con- 
vey the impression of intimacy of old 
? Alice and Frances 
appeared for luncheon a moment later. 


cupied 
glimpse 
room. 


friends of the house. 


Frances welcomed the men cordially; 


Alice’s manner was- reserved. 


Frances announced her walk with Bur- 


ton as they were leaving their seats, in 


such manner that there was no detaining 
her. As they set out, Frances’ liveliness 


was that of one who has escaped from 
something very disagreeable. 

“Bores, both of them!” was her way 
of speaking of Wands and Fairfield. “Mr. 
Ledyard made the mistake of asking them 
up once, and they brought bad luck! 
Tommy Porter, you know! Those men 
were here that night. Of course, no one 
was responsible; but it was most incon- 
siderate of Mr. Porter to run off in that 
fashion, and leave us—” She shrugged 
her shoulders. “But I’m so grateful for 
your being here. You and Alice hit it 
off together splendidly! The dear child 
is so triste; it breaks my heart to see 
her so unhappy. Of course, she loved 
Tommy dearly; but you have had a cheer- 
ing effect on her; she’s almost her old 
self since she came back. I’ve wondered 
sometimes .whether she doesn’t hope 
against hope that Tommy is still alive!” 

He was instantly on guard, aware that 
she was feeling him out as to what Alice 
might have said to him. 

“Of course she would say nothing to 
me,” he answered. “The thought that 
Porter may be alive is too startling; it 
hadn’t occurred to me. After so many 
months—how long has it been?” 

He thought a smile quivered on her 
lips at his evasion. She stopped in the 
woodland path and pondered for a mo- 
ment. 

“It was—just six months ago, and just 
before the winter’s last fall of snow. I 
remember of thinking that if the snow 
had come a day earlier, we might have 
had some way of tracing him.” 


O one could have been more compan- 

ionable; they got along famously. 
The shadows were falling before she asked 
the hour and led the way homeward. 
They would barely have time to dress 
for dinner, he estimated, wondering just 
how far she would go in her determina- 
tion not to be left alone with the three 
men. 
_He left her at the bungalow and hur- 
tied to the Lodge, where the men, al- 
ready dressed, were having a cocktail. 
He judged from Ledyard’s nervousness 
and the sullen appearance of Wands and 
Fairfield that the afternoon at the Lodge 
had not been a happy one. Dinner would 


have been a gloomy affair but for Frances’ 
amusing attempts at frivolity, the neatly 
pointed ironies with which she gibed 


Wands and Fairfield. And then, as the 
tray was carried out after the ceremonial 
serving of coffee in the living-room, she 
complained languidly of fatigue and sug- 
gested that Alice and she would carry 


Dear 


Burton to the bungalow for some music 


promised him. 
Wands and Fairfield were on their feet 


before she could rise, and they strode to 


the coffee-table menacingly. 


“You are not going to leave this house! | 
Do you understand, Miss Shipley—you | 
cried Wands, beat- 


remain right here!” 
ing the table sharply. 


“Oh, you really wish me to stay?” she | 
asked with an air of surprise. “How very 


nice of you!” 


Her gaze passed insolently from Wands | 


to Fairfield and on to Ledyard, whose 
face twitched with excitement. 


glass doors that opened upon the veranda. 
Alice stood there; indeed, she had been 
there with her face pressed against the 
pane for several minutes. 


“You are making a fool of yourself,” | 
“There are things | 


cried Ledyard shrilly. 

we've got to talk to you about!” 
Burton resolved to get Alice away from 

the house. as quickly as possible. 


and totter. 
opened the door and passed out. Burton 
followed, closing the door. He still heard 
the strident clamor. From their tone it 


seemed that the men meant to restrain | 


the insolent Miss Shipley by force if 
necessary. 
Alice had darted to the veranda-rail 
and was peering down into the garden. 
“It was a face at the window,” she 
faltered, seizing his hand. “It was—it 
was—so like him!’ 


IFTY yards away they heard the 

sound of some one brushing through 
the wall of shrubbery, and an electric 
lamp’s quick flash cut the dark. The lit- 
tle automatic she had given Burton was 
in- his pocket; he suspected that all the 
men at the dinner-table that night had 
been armed! 

“Leave this to me,” he said, and grasp- 
ing her arm, ran with her down the steps. 
“Tl see what the light means. Go to 
the bungalow quickly, and don’t admit 
anyone till I come.” 

Her murmur of assent reached him 
faintly as he plunged into the garden. 
Crossing it, he came to the trail fol- 
lowed by Alice in their walk, and ad- 
vanced boldly through the woods. He 
stumbled over a root; before he regained 
his balance, a man sprang at him from 
the dark and flung him heavily to the 
ground. The automatic flew into space 
as he fell. His captor’s. knees gripped 
him tightly. The man groped for his 
lamp, found it and snapped the light in 
Burton’s face. 


“Who the devil are you?” he demanded | 


in a tone that betrayed disappointment. 
Again the lamp flashed, and he repeated 
his question: “Be quick about it. 
are you?” 

“You’ve had your look at me,” Burton 
answered “Suppose you turn the light 
on your own countenance. I don’t think 
we have any quarrel with each other.” 
And then he added: “You’ve gained 
weight, Tommy, since we used to box in 
the college gym.” 

The light clung to Burton’s face as his 
captor scrutinized him closely. 

“Gay Burton! Good Lord!” he ex- 
claimed. He jumped up and dragged 


Burton, | 
uncertain what to do, walked toward the | 


He was | 
about to speak, when he saw her gasp | 


Then, suddenly aroused, she | h 
| gistance.” (Quoted from May, 1917, American Magazine.) 
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Mr. James A. Farrelt 


President of U. S. Steel 
Corporation says Law 
Training is one essen- 


tial to Success 


“CNUFFICIENT acquaintance with com- 
.) mercial law and practice, particular] 

with respect to the negotiation of ordi- 

nary business contracts, to enable determi- 

aation of ordinary questions relating to busi- 

ness without frequent recourse to legal as- 


A survey of the largest business corpo- 
rations of this country discloses this sig- 
nificant fact—the men at their heads, the 
men uho direct and guide their policies, 
their progress and their growth, in the ma- 
jority of cases are law-trained men. 

The law-trained man has trained himself 
to think and plan systematically, logically, 
successfully. 

Law-trained men earn large salaries and 
are quickly promoted to executive positions 
because. their training has fitted them to 
cope with responsibility. 


Every Man in Business 
truly anxious to advance himself—every man who 
is ambitious to be a capable Executive—can learn 
Law in his spure hours, and so make certain his 
future, his devclopment, his success. 

Law teaches a habit of close reasoning. It de- 
velops a man’s natural ability. It trains a busi- 
ness man in logical deduction that gives him the 
utmost confidence in presenting a proposition or in 
arranging facts. Blackstone Institute offers you 
in its Modern American Law Course and Service 
a non-resident law course intensely interesting 
and highly practical. 

What This Training 
Means to You 
There is-an ever growing demand for law-trained 
men toact asexecutivesand advisers in all branches 
of business, civic and national life. Our President, 
Woodrow Wilson, ina recent speech tothe American 
Bar Association emphasizes this need. . 

The need isallaround you, Everywhere, big busi= 
nesses are seeking men whom they can rely uponto . 
act as cap»ble executives. It has been proven that 
law-trained men fill this need. Will you do sour 
part? Will you advance yourself by self-training ? 
Will you spend a few hours a week to make yourself 
a better business man—a better executive—a better 
leader? 

This is Your Fo gaara 

Write for Free Book 
“The Law-Trained Man,” our new 118-page book, 
has a big vital message for every ambitious man. It 
is the threshold of opportunity. Write and get your 
copy. Write and get the free information as to how 
you can become law trained in the odds and ends 
of your time. which added together make for a 
better education and salary. 

Miil coupon to ns today, The book will be sent 
by return pest. Blackstone Institute, Department 
74, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, ’ 
Send “The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book, FREE 
AGAR 0 cvckcccsisccesocicesitwesp. shunarheann 
Busines: Pastihen. <<... 6c0090esstaseo nies 4 


BBGIONGE cecncesese 


oon x For Business. [ ] Adm. to Bar. [ ] 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men ‘ 
Dept. 74, 6°8 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
——— 
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Liberty Loan 
Questions 


How many times do you find questions coming 
up in your mind concerning Liberty Loan bonds 
which you can’t answer? 

You can easily and quickly learn almost any 
fact concerning Liberty Loan procedure by con- 
sulting our conveniently indexed booklet. 

Send for Booklet H-71 
—“Your Liberty Bond” 





Index 
Above Par,'Page) 10. Destroyed Bonds, 10, 11. 
Accrued Luterest, 17. “Dollar a Week.,"* 15. 
Baby Bonus, 16. excess Protits Tax, 5. 
Banks, 10,12,13.14,16. Exchanges, 6, 
Borrowing, 11. 14, 15. Face Value. 9. 
Conversions, 6. & First 34% Konds, 4,5,6,7,8. 


Coupons, 12 13, 15. Free Safekeeping. 11. 
Dates of Maturity, 4, 8. Future Value, 9, 10. 
Dates of Redemption,5,8. Germany, Wa. with, 3, 6. 
Dates of Interest, 7, 8. i Higher Rates, 6, 7. 
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John, Muir, & Cp. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


sensible INVESTING 
simpuiries CAVING 


















@ Those who are distinctly gucceleful in 
saving never allow their dollars to remain 
idle. They follow a well-defined plan of 
putting funds to work in some seasoned 
stock or bond. 

Every dollar invested in securities on 


The Twenty Payment Plan 
is a step toward the accumulation of valu- 
able income-producing property. 

@ Booklet describing this plan, and our 
fortnightly publication 
**‘Investment Opportunities,’ 


will explain how simple it is to save, and 
how sensible investments can be made. 
Both sent gratis upon request for 61-RB. 
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BANKING BY M 

ATA INTER 

Ne matter where you 

live you can get 4% 

compound interest and ab- 

solute safety for your sav- 

| ings by depositing them 

ff with this bank—the oldest 
Mee trust company in Ohio. 
E> Our free booklet ‘J * gives 

es full details Write for it. 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & T RUST Co, 


CLEVELAND. CAPITAL & SURPLUS ¢8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER SIXTY ~FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
















Army Officers say: Ban 
arsenals ere a Godsend to us.”” 
200 Machine Guns 
100 B-L, Field Cannons 
60 B- Cannons 
50,000 losive Shells 
5 25,000 Uniforms (blue) 
40,000 16 Revolving Canrors 
We have supplied from our targest ta_the 
wortd stock of army auction goods, the U. S$. 
Government, many states and cities with 
te serviceable rifles, equipments, and uniforms. 
Gov't auction sale ternrs, cash with order. Examina- 
tion and testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries. 
Large ill d 428 rp. yclop. catalog mailed, 50c 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN & SONS 501 B'WAY, W. Y. 









































Burton to his feet. “May I ask just 
what you are doing in that den of 
thieves?” 

“Looking for you, if you must know 
it! It would be nearer the truth if I 
said that I came up to find out who mur- 
dered you.” 

“The Class—some of the fellows—sent 
you?” 

“Not at all; the spirit of adventure— 
my anxiety to find romance!” 

“You must have changed a good deal, 
then, since your last depressing book! 
I sent for it to cheer me during my con- 
valescence.” 

“Thanks! But we’ve got to move 
quickly,” said Burton. “There’s no time 
to waste. I was going to get Alice away 
to-night.” 

Porter’s hand fell heavily upon his 
shoulder. 

“She’s well; she still believes in me?” 
he cried eagerly. “I caught just a glimpse 
of her through the door.” 

“She’s well, and you needn’t question 
ker love for you, Tommy,” said Burton. 
“But there’s a great row on at the Lodge; 
Wands and Fairfield are there.” 

“Oh, I know they are all there! That’s 
what I’ve been hanging about for, to make 
sure! I’ve got to face them together. 
And now, by George, is the accepted 
time!” 

“You can’t go back there,” Burton pro- 
tested. “We’ve got to be off at once.” 

“I’m going to settle my accounts with 
them first!” said Porter firmly. “We 
may need your gun. I'll take a minute 
to find it.” 


E recovered the automatic with the 

aid of the lamp, and they set off for 
the Lodge. “I fell into this game,” he 
explained, “merely that I might be near 
Alice. Id relinquished all my available 
cash when they made a bold play for 
:ome mining-stock—my whole fortune, in 
fact. Alice had warned me to go, but I 
hadn’t perfected my plans for marrying 
her and making a clean get-away. Wands 
and Fairfield had some shares in the min- 
ing company, and we’d talked of the mine 
on earlier visits; they had asked me to 
bring up my certificates with a view to 
buying me out—a big syndicate and all 
that large talk. Just to be accommodat- 
ing, I did so, and found that their game 
was the rather dashing one of gambling 
me out of my holdings. 

“There was a jolly row, with pistols, 
and I got a piece of lead in my left lung 
and a crack over the head that laid me 
out. When I came to, I was lying in 
the bottom of a ravine twenty miles from 
here. Luckily a deputy game-warden 
found me the next morning; he proved 
to be an old Adirondack guide I’d done 
my first hunting with as a boy. He 
smuggled a doctor up to his cabin, and 
his wife. nursed me. I kept in hiding 
primarily for Alice’s sake; and besides, 
I wanted those fellows to believe they 
had killed me, until I was able to deal 
with them myself.” 

They were nearing the Lodge, and Por- 
ter paused to finish his story. 

“After I got mended, I had a long 
siege of typhoid; I wasn’t discharged un- 
til a week ago, and I’ve been living here 
in the woods with the old guide. Wands 
and Fairfield have been lying low before 
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dividing the spoils, to make sure I didyy 
turn up. Fairfield’s an expert forger and 
quite capable of indorsing my certificates 
But they’re in the trap now, just where] 
want them. The sheriff of this county 
and half a dozen men are scattered oye 
the premises. But first and always J 
don’t want you mixed up in this thing, 
Please go to the bungalow and have every. 
thing ready when I holler!” 

“Don’t be foolish! I’m here to 
you!” said Burton, and led the way to 
ward the Lodge. 

They reconnoitered the living-room 
from the veranda windows and found it 
empty. Burton opened the door, and 
they stood inside listening. 

“Stand here,” whispered Porter, “and 
watch the billiard-room door. They'r 
probably in the gaming-room back of 
Ay 

He moved with deliberate certainty to 
the front door. In a moment he was 
back, followed by three men, big, bearded 
fellows, who stationed themselves as he 
directed. 

“Tl go in first,” Burton suggested 
“TI am a guest here, and they can hardly 
shoot me for looking up my host.” 


ORTER demurred, but they stoke 

down the hall with Burton leading 
He opened the billiard-room door softly. 
From the room beyond, which he had 
never seen, there came a low hum of 
voices. Burton walked to the door and 
knocked. There was an instant’s silence; 
then the door was thrown open,.and Miss 
Shipley stood smiling on the threshold. 

“How unkind of us to shut ourselves 
up! But we thought you went home 
with Alice. We were about to indulge 
in a little whist. Please take my place 
—I’m really glad to quit!” 

They had not been playing; Burton 
saw Ledyard furtively seize a pack of 
cards and begin shuffling them, while 
Wands slipped into a chair and feigned 
absorption in his cards. 

Reassured by Burton’s manner, th 
men chorused a boisterous greeting t 
cover their discomfiture. 

“You must pardon me, Burton; I really 
thought you’d gone to the bungalow for 
another evening of music,” remarke 
Ledyard pleasantly. “Miss Shipley # 
bored; do play her hand.” : 

“Thank you,” said Burton, walking 
carelessly toward the table, “but it has 
just been my privilege to welcome a 
other guest, an old friend—” 

“A very old friend indeed!” inter 
rupted Porter, standing suddenly beside 
him. : 

Ledyard sprang to his feet, staring 
wildly, and then with a groan toppl 
backward and fell heavily to the floor. 

“None of that!” cried Porter, leveling 
a revolver at Fairfield, whose hand 
flashed to the pocket of his dinner-coab 
Burton pointed his automatic at Wat 
who had fallen back against the wall and 
stood there gaping. J 

“Guns on the table, gentlemen, Bur 
ton ordered. “And Miss Shipley,” 
admonished, as he saw the girl retreatiNg 
slowly toward a door at the rear, “wil 
you be kind enough to remain where you 
are? Thank you!” 

Porter drew a sheathed knife from Leé 
yard’s pocket and tossed it on the : 
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I didyt MBeivard’s collapse was absolute. He was 
rger and Mibathly pale, and he lay very still. 

‘tificates, “I see,” remarked Porter, advancing to 
where] Mp table and brushing the cards aside, 






some documents here that have a 





> CO! 

red ea ilar jook. You've had ample time 
lways | Mi compare your shares with mine, Mr. 
is thing @Byirield; and I see,” he went on, turn- 
€ every. over the certificates, “that you've al- 






dy done a very neat forgery.” 







































to “i was Ledyard:” shouted Wands. 
way to. be whole game was his idea!” 

With the swiftness of lightning Fair- 
ng-room id seized a chair and flung it at Bur- 
found it #ipn’s head. 
or, and “Duck!” warned Porter, at the same 

pment intercepting Fairfield and deal- 
r, “and him a smashing blow in the face. 
They're Now, Mr. Wands, and Miss Shipley, 
ack of ‘Mont you please behave yourselves? The 

rift is in the living-room, but I’m not 
rinty to psposed to be ugly. I’ve got what I 
he was fmeme for, and I shall tell him not to 
bearded ouble you.” , 
; as he fm Ledyard turned uneasily and moaned. 
he perspiration streamed down Wands’ 
pgested . ee 
. hardly “You mean—you mean? he gulped. 
»” “] mean,” said Porter with a smile, 
hat I’m not going to prosecute you for 
y stole qttempted murder and robbery, or for 
leading. aintaining a gambling-den. My friends 
softly, flputside will watch you till I’m well out 
he had the way. Alice goes with me. Please 
1um of y to Ledyard that we are to be mar- 
or and jgied immediately.” 
silence; 
id Miss HADURTON was watching Frances. The | 
hold. Y girl stood listlessly, with her arm | 
irselves ‘apung along the mantel. At Alice’s name, | 
home @per frame shook. Then she lifted her | 
indulge Mpead and walked with regal dignity to | 
y place fame table. Her mockery, her cool in- | 
lence, had vanished. 
Burton “I want you to know my part in this!” | 
ack of (phe said in a low tone, so low that Wands | 
while @iend Fairfield craned their necks to hear. 
eigned Wit was I who struck you down—that 
ow on the head from behind! It was 
r, the @iilamous; it was horrible! I never loved 
ing to Wty man but you,” she went on steadily. 

was madly jealous! That is all. I 
really #0 Not ask for mercy, but I want you to 
ww for “@usnow that I’m as bad as the rest.” 
rarked Porter's hand that held the pistol upon 
ey is ands fell to his side. He bowed gravely. 

T never thought so well of you as | 
alking $P0v,” Porter said. “Any harm you have 
it has qawne me is forgotten in my gratitude for 
e am fel that you have done for Alice. You 

ave been immensely kind to her; you 
inter: utected her from—from such scoundrels 
peside “Wie these! She is sweet and clean of 


and soul, because the real woman 


paring We" YOu kept guard over her! After I 
ppled “pave gone, the men I brought with me 
rr. see that no harm comes to you, and 


i you wish to leave, 


had e-conduct ” they will give you 


coat “She betrayed us! She’s tricked us!” 

pe ca : Fairfield, nursing his bruised 

“She has ‘done nothing of the kind,” 

Bur » *0rter, wheeling upon him. “Be 

be * careful what you say, now and here- 
rs t! I believe that is all, Burton!” 

left, Frances was still stand- 


Ai when she made her confession, 
be tabic tps of her fingers resting on 





will go for Alice. Pack your bag 
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—a guardian of this 


home through beautiful, fire-safe shingles 


that for years to come will | 
repel fire—and resist the ele- | 
ments without deterioration. 


But the transformation from 

the raw asbestos rock of | 
the mines to asbestos in | 
forms useful to Man has been 
the work of years. Johns- 
Manville has given half a | 


century of effort to its devel- 
opment— first as pioneers, 
now as leaders. They have 
woven and spun, crushed, 
felted and moulded asbestos 
into a hundred forms—each 
applied to a need of man— 
all combining to make life 
safer and more comfortable. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


When you 






think of hidastos aoe think of. 


Johns -Manville 





Russian Bristles Stiffest and Best Quality in 
WHITING es 


°Woj,, Hair Brushes and Well Sct in the Back 


WHITING-ADAMS HAIR BRUSHES 


are made of best quality Russian bristles with perfect elas- 
tic spring. They are mounted in beautiful tropical hard 
woods, and adorned with a highly polished surface. 
These handles will not rot or disintegrate. Dept. P. 


John L. Whiting-5. J. Adams Co., Boston,U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
Whiting- Adams Hrushes awarded Gold Medal and Official Biue Ribbon, 
the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1vib5 
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and be quick about it,” said Porter. “We 
will cover a lot of distance before morn- 
ing.” 


A night they drove toward the south, 
Porter relieving his chauffeur from 
time to time. The pace was furious, and 
only now and then were any words 
spoken. At eight o’clock they were in a 
little town where Porter drove to the 
house of a minister, another of his col- 
lege class. They were married in the 
study of the parsonage, with the min- 
ister’s wife and Porter’s chauffeur and 
Burton as witnesses. 


As the last words of the service were 
spoken, Porter clasped his wife in a long 
embrace. Then she turned, smiling 
through her tears, to Burton, laid her 
hands on his shoulders and kissed him. 

“We owe everything to you! You 
came at just the right moment. I 
couldn’t have stood it without you! It 
was wonderful that I knew so instantly 
that night that I could trust you!” 

“You're a part of our lives now and 
forever!” said Porter with deep feeling. 

When they had gone, Burton went to 
the telegraph-office, where he filed a mes- 
sage Alice had written to her father an- 
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nouncing her marriage. Then to § 
brook he sent this: 
I have known Adventure, and 
seen Romance victorious, 
Three hours later he had the reply 
Thanks and congratulations, yy 
ing venture—nothing have. May Adve 
ture and Romance never know dey 
There was a new and disturbing r 
ness in his heart, and he was syns 
to find that he shrank from fet 
to New York and his old way gf 
He went to his room with a bud 
time-tables and studied them diligent 
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“it’s all experience. If it falls through, 
come back to me, and I may have some- 
thing. Even rehearsals in a sketch will 
help fit you for something better. Any- 
way, come back before the show goes on 
the road. The thing to do is to stick to 
Broadway just as long as there is the 
slightest foothold. I’ve seen a lot of prom- 
ising young actresses lose all their pep be- 
fore they even got a chance at the Big 
Time, and then of course it was too late.” 

“Tell me frankly: do you think I’ve a 
chance?” asked Teddy. | 

“Sure! You've got some stuff in you; 
you’ve got health and ambition. They 
count; but you don’t seem to have lived 
enough to know what you're talking about 
a good bit of the time. You lack emo- 
tional depth; but why worry about that? 
A woman collects emotional depth soon 
enough on the stage. Just watch your 
step that you don’t collect it too rapidly.” 

It was his first and last bit of advice 
to Teddy March, and almost the only 
personal remark he had ever made to 
her. 

The rehearsals were at last finished; 
the sketch was put on at one of the 
smaller New York vaudeville houses, and 
it “got across big,” as George Cameron 
expressed it. Ali of Delancey’s prophe- 
cies came true. Rupert Norworth was 
changed immediately from the nagging, 
unsatisfiable tyrant of the rehearsals into 
the most enthusiastic of admirers. 


A! last Teddy was an actress! True, 
it was only in a tabloid drama, play- 
ing the smaller vaudeville houses in and 
around New York City, but it was acting, 
for all that. During the weeks that fol- 
lowed, she often wondered why she never 
came in contact with the things that she 
had always supposed were inseparable 
from life on the stage—Johnnies, cham- 
pagne-suppers and like myths. After the 
show the four members of the company 
would go to some near-by restaurant, 
where they had a substantial supper of 
plain food. The others usually had a 
glass of beer, and Teddy drank milk. 
Then they all went home on a street-car 
and slept until ten the next day if there 
was a matinée to be played, or later if 
there was no work until evening. She 
and the Camerons stayed on at their old 
rooming-house on Forty-fifth Street, and 
Rupert Norworth lived somewhere near 
in the same neighborhood—she never 
knew exactly where. 
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The sketch was one of those untrue-to- 
life, dramatic things that somehow or 
other please the public—a combination 
of ten minutes of tragedy, five minutes 
of comedy and an ending of five minutes 
more of sentiment and romance. The 
Camerons were on the stage at the open- 
ing; Teddy came on next; two minutes 
later came Norworth’s cue; and Teddy 
and Norworth were on alone at the fin- 
ish, the Camerons only coming back for 
bows—which George Cameron accepted 
with all the dignity of the Booth school 
in which he had been trained, and De- 
lancey took with all the sprightly co- 
quetry of her unquenchable youth. 

Each night Norworth stood with Teddy 
at the wings, waiting for her entrance-cue. 
He stood very close to her and held her 
arm. This was natural enough. They 
both wanted to watch, and neither must 
be seen from the front. Even after he 
put his arm about her waist, Teddy 
thought nothing about it, having by this 
time seen enough of back-stage and 
dressing-room life to convince her that 
such demonstrations were meaningless. 


O*XE night Norworth asked her to go 
to a matinée with him next day. 
Teddy accepted gratefully. It was a good 
play by representative actors, and she 
was anxious to see them work. It seemed 
strange to her that Norworth did not 
share her interest. He talked to her not 
enly during intermissions but also violated 
the unwritten laws of the profession by 
talking while the curtain was up. 

“How’d you like to team up with me 
next season?” he was saying when the 
curtain fell on the second act. “I got a 
great idea for a boy-and-girl act that’ll 
make the Big Time. Tabloid dramas are 
all right, but you’ve got to put all your 
money out in props and salaries. In the 
new act there’ll be nothing but costumes, 
and the money would all go to us fifty- 
fifty.” 

For a moment Teddy made no reply. 

“Not afraid, are you?” continued Nor- 
worth. “You got no reason to be. I’ve 
never pulled any rough stuff with you. 
I know a lady when I see one. That’s 
why I like you. You're a hard worker, 
and you got talent. With me to train 
you, there’s no distance you can’t go. 
Whadya say?” 

Teddy looked at him. His brushed 
back hair was smooth and shining; with 
just the right touch of gray over the tem- 


ples. His clothing was well-tailored, 
features all that could be desired, 
he spent his life in almost any other 
she would have thought him thirty 
old. He was really almost forty, 

“I think I'll have to know mor 
nitely what your offer is before | 
answer,” said Teddy. 

“For the present it’s just a plain} 
ness offer; let the future take care gf 
self, is the way I look at things,” 

He regarded her closely; and a 
pression that Teddy did not like q 
into his eyes. 

“T bet you got a sweetheart back 
and you’re worrying about what 
think?” he said. 

“No, I have no_ sweetheart 
home.” Norworth caught the implica 
of her last words. 

“Oh, you’ve got one here, then, It 
say you’re clever at keeping him a 
sight. My offer stands just the s 
I don’t care about the past. What 
terests me is the present—and the fut 
He looked at her significantly at the 
words. 

“Don’t let any piker from back 
or anyone here in New York, a 
stand in your way. If you're afte 
Big Time and the big money, follo¥ 
girlie, and I’l] show you how to ge 

He seemed to assume that Teddy 
already fallen in with his plans, aid 
did not trouble to give him a definite 
fusal. After all, next season was @ 
way off, and his act might never mm 
alize. It wasn’t even written yet 
was working on it, he said. 


HEN they stood at the wing! 

night, waiting for Teddy’s aie, 
tried to stand as far away from 
possible, but he put his arm arou 
waist as usual, except that this tim 
held her close. A year ago she ™ 
have pushed him away with uncone 
displeasure. Now she only stood pas 
There were a number of people ™ 
there who could see them, but 0! 
would pay any particular attention | 
was no affair of theirs. Even ha ® 
experience had taught her that am 
like words of endearment, were #? 
fuse as they were harmless, back 
and any girl who resented them. #0 
as they didn’t go “too far.” was @& 
silly. So she stood passive. } 
would go. away, but not daring 
anything. 
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cuddenly, just as her cue came, he 
Then tj ~~ and kissed her, and for the 
+ time in her life she knew what it 
ture, and hail to “go up in her lines.” For several 
; sds she could not remember what 
Ad the reply Mie had to say, and had it not been for 
lations. xqimmelancey Cameron s quick rescue, the 
. May Adwaiimet” would have been broken up. It 
r know depialy lasted a minute ; and afterward, when 
‘i ‘worth came on, Teddy was surprised O an In a Ss 
— find that she was playing up to him 
Supe . The i f 
from tetygimee than = the ome le Bo How Every Reader of The Red Book The complete Course arranged for 
id wae iy interested in her and whom an * a ea His or Home Study y nego be purchased 
ith a bi P SORES . er i1ciency: or only 
em dil must keep at a distanc e had stirred Up It makes no difference what your business or profession 
emotions and awakened all the latent | may be—whether you are just a beginner or near the top— 


500 


ces 
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ma in her nature. She did not like 
m. but his admiration, and the danger 
the situation, made her alive to her 
n emotions and possibilities for emo- 
She felt her audience that night 
Lines that had 


on. 


i made them feel her. 


a thorough knowledge of shorthand will unquestionably add 
tremendously to your efficiency and be a stepping stone to 
more rapid advancement and greater achievement. Every 
day of your life the need of this valuable accomplishment is 
brought home to you in more ways than one. 

For example, in answering a telephone, how often it hap- 
pens that you forget certain details of an important message 
which a knowledge of shorthand would have enabled you to 
take down word for word. This is only one of hundreds of 
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ell-tailored before elicited applause “got a | valuable uses PARAGON Shorthand can be to you. ; 
desired, y ” Like many other ambitious men and women, you realize Try This Lesson Now 
4 ; ; how effectively you could use shorthand, but you shrink at 
iny other After the show the four went to their | the prospect of devoting months and probably years to nerve- Tak : ; 
P “ r ; > ps ake the ordinary longhand letter Elim- 
im thirty hen romed restaurant for supper. ‘They wracking study, to say nothing of the high cost which the 
f ~ : s _..: 3, | Old systems impose. Thanks to the genius of the inventor of (nate everything but the long downsroke and there 
orty. we all exhilarated with the evening’s | PARAGON Shorthand, the way is made soasy for you that y, 
} . id Ii » ex- | you can master the7lessons comprising the Course inS g. will cemain This is che Paragon synibol for 
Ow moe ECeSS. Norworth said little, but the ex EVENINGS. This may sound incredible, if not ridiculous, 
before | @iimession in his eyes told her that her | to you. Yet it is the literal truth. Our files hold thousands | D. i: is always writen downward. 
wn twice as big in those | °f unsolicited testimonials such as the following:— 
. gepvem had gro He k Shelbyvile, Til. Feb. 22. 1918 From the longhand tener 2 eb oat even 
La plain, | enty minutes on the stage. e Knew I received your Course in shorthand and mustered Giek diet he ween ge ie el ae 
ake care oiiimow that she could act, and for that rea- erie ne tence uhay t chaabaae ba cllle te atlas 
things, ” r she was twice as well worth winning 150 words a minute after a little practice. To those wil have the Paragon BE @ 
; . who want to become expert stenographers, I commend 
‘a and an before. your Course very highly. Write this circle pt the beginning of A and 
not like qilmlt was the knowledge of these things ee , 
wi yicus se tings The entire System consists of gu ol toe BD 
made her decide that the time had By letting the circle remain open it will be « hook, 
art back ne to call on Thurston. She knew that The Paragon Alphabet sts Saiki nts ne te tat ce 
. . uss tie 
it what could not continue much longer with 26 Si le Word-Si i Ni 
) rth. Sh ] k » th h Id Imp e or igns Ad. Add another A at the end chus 7 and you 
orworth. e also knew that she couic - setae = 
etheart—taimet. The time had come to use her step- 6 Prefix Abbreviations will have » girl's name, Ada, 
he implicaigimping-stone. One General Rule for Contractions From 7 liminate the initia) and Gnal stokes, 
THATIS ALL. At the end of seven days you will be the wai 
then. Ix Tel clock : master of PARAGON Shorthand, ready to begin using it at and © will remain which i the Paragon, symbol 
- + eleven o’clock the follow Ing MOFN- | once for making your memoranda, But if your object is to tor 0 
g him out ing she presented herself at Thurs- | Prepare for a shorthand position, then at the end of a week Z 
you will start speed practice to acquire the necessary speed. For the longhand 77% which le made of 7 


st the 9 
t. What 
d the fu 
ly at the 


ms office, The room she entered was 
fe except for a desk and seats running 
bind two sides, on which were seated 
bout fifteen of those men and women 


Many have beenable to qualify fora position in one, twoor three 
months, It depends on the time per day devoted to practice. 
Study the Lesson at the Right 


The simplicity of the PARAGON Method of Shorthand is 
i t is nothing like the old fashioned systems which can 


@rokes, you use this one horizontal stroke ew! 


Therefore, ae would be Me, 


ene > Os tearhod only after many months of study. And this is practi- Now continue the E across the M, vo at to ad@ 
ho can be found waiting in the outer | caily the same Course which the inventor for fifteen years taught ; , : 

» back tes of theatrical producers from ten | peTsom#lly by mail with exmination for $25.00, but who now, D-thus “7” and you will have Med, Now add 
Vork. eile p Ss iro € by means of an ingenious self-examination method, is able to ra 
Ors, @ flock to fiv P x give you the complete Course for only $5,00. the large circle O and you wil) have 
e o'clock on any day of the 
’re after Gear from August to May. On the flat- Our New Price of $5.00 (meic), which ls meadow, with the sileie A snd 
y, follow d : Think of it—for $5.00 you can have the advantage of this com- 
’ pped desk in the center of the room | plete education in PARAGON Shorthand. Even though you W omineds 


not to take up Shorthand as a vocat.on, think of the many 











y t -_ * 3° e y 
<- get a telephone, with a boy presiding | Ways this knowledge will help you in your business or profession! You now have 5 of the characters. 
ed a & it, He shoved toward her a pad We Guarantee Entire Satisfaction There one —_ pe = ~ inlay 
ans Send us $5.00 and if after three days’ trial y t pleased . a ° 
definite forms. She looked at the pad, FE itn en ae we willl giadiy refund your menen be pay prefix abbreviations one rule of 
of those printed slips asking for | the cons of mailing the Coarse botb ways, e reserve the privi- contractions. That is all. 
: lex d t c 
bes me, nature of business and so forth. exe of withdrawing this ofier without notice, 
ever mam t isn’t necessary; give him thi 
sary; is i 
n yet. Mand” she said y; give t In Court Reporting Used in Government In Big Corporations 
The boy look : “I have been the Official m 
ed u ; I learned P Short- 
adhd P wearily and took |) Court Reporter for the Ninth and trom te, Aome tidy course 
7 . udicia strict © uis) yi mne— 
wines “It's his own,” he said, glancing at it. || for # number of years, using fprther uil'ehatercr: At cheend Onset. Dae 
’s cue, . aan ge s ParagonShorthand exclusively. nicely pth sy By Business Men 
: him course; he gave it tome. My own Some years ago I learned this Sovetamaes sorviee. “Tsentusy 
coli ecgmtten there also. Just take it || systemin seven essonn With Beftisnent wine" Os 
ray t, please. Paragon Shorthand I am able account of my efficiency as steno- 


to do any kind of work with as grapher, my salary hes been in- 

idi ; cr owe my rap: advance- 
eS en. > amenadt ment to vomnese shorthand.” — 
may demand. - MARTIAN f£. 0. ALLEY, Room 426 Winder 
Hamiry, Lake Providence, La. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


366 Fifth Avenue, Suite 762, New York City 


work in auditing, and 
it up long since.’’ — Joun F, 


The boy rose with another weary move- 
Auditor, Florence 
Utilities Co., Florence, 8. C 


mt and passed through a door on the 
posite side of the room. She had given 
m the card Thurston had given her over 
year ago at the Lodge. 
h ill he remember?” she wondered. 
another moment the boy opened the 
Pua and looking at Teddy, jerked 
umb backward toward it. She was 
OnSCioUs of the fast beating of her heart 
Moved in the direction indicated 
lerked-back thumb—conscious of 
. t things as well: of her Mid- 
EOI background, of the Lodge and 
MY, Of her work in the sketch, and | 














PARAGON HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 366 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed find $5.00 for which 
you are to send the complet2 
Paragon Shorthand Course 
postage prepaid. If not en- 
tirely satisfied I may return 
it within 7 days after its 
receipt and have my money 
refunded without question. 
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lagvams Rouge 


It gives the charming colorfulness of 
natural health. Safe for the most delicate 
skin. Cannot be detected. Daintily per- 
fumed. Solid cake—no porcelain plate. 
Three shades, 0c. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


A cream your skin will like. Has dis- 
tinct qualities that keep the skin in healthy 
condition. Not like ordinary “face cream.” 
Cleanses and softens perfectly. 50c and $1 
sizes. ere is Beauty in Every Jar.” 

Send us 10c in stamps for our Guest Room 
Package containing Ingram's Face Powder 
and Rouge in novel purse packets, and Milk 
weed Cream, Zodentna Tooth Powder, and 
Ingram's Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1685 
ae re U. & A. (7 
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DEAFN ESS 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
’ causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hicsing Sounds, Perforated, 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc. 


Wilson Cosmnentiones Ear Drums 


“Little Wireless Pho mes for the Ears" require no medicine but 
effectively replace what is lacking or defective in the natural 
ear drums. They are simple devices, which the wearer easily 
fits into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and 
comfortable. Write ¢so’ay for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you tull particulars and testimomals. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
500 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY- 














THIS INTERESTING BOOK 


shows how over 3000 men and women have learned 
piano or organ at anew rapidly and successfully—at one- 


quarter heey cost. You can Sn the same. Send letter 
or postcard for the hi FR. 


Music Needed eg ‘More Than Ever 


The book explains why one lesson with an expert is 
worth a dozen other lessons. It tells why there is a 
greater demnnd forskilled players now than ever before. 
All warring nations consider music absolute'y necessary 
to nation's efficiency. Use your spare moments to learn 
piano or organ. You will be serving your country and 
yourself as well. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous Written Method 


brings right to your home all the great advantazes of 
conservatory study, The lessons a'e entirely different 
from most lessons. They contain the latest developments 
of musica! instruction, many of which are absolutely un- 
known to the aversge teacher. Men and women who have 
failed by all other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with Dr. Quinn. 

The Course is endorsed by many distinguisled musi- 
cians, edu atorsand men of affairs whowould not recom- 
mend any Course but 
or experienced players, sy to understand. All 
music supplied’: free. DP granted. ron Fee now greatly 

ed on account zeny. Fire Ann gone iteard 
or for 64-page free book. ect or kin 
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The 


Birthright 


of Every 


Woman 


Theattractive- 
ness of Venus is 
in that form di- 
vine—a perfect 
bust and figure— 

has become fa- 
mous throughout the ome. A book has just 
been prepared which tells how women may 
secure the beauty of figure development hith- 
erto unknown tothem. This k is sent free 
because it also tells about the 


Kathryn Murray Method of 
Form Development 
by which pay woman, young or middle-aged, may ob- 
tain wonderful results. This method is simplicity it- 
self. It does not comprise the use of e, foolish 
asters, electricity, medicines, etc. 
| tactsina pesfecwy natural way— 











uring the develo apeent desired 
} Ss comparatively short time. 
This Book Free 
wane rowning Glory of Wom omane 
| Send for it and learn 
w corteell style and attract- 
veness to your igure—devel- 


KATHR MURRA 
Suite472-B Garland BAY. ). a 
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Classified Advertising 


RATE: $1.65 per line, cash with order 


Forms close the 22d of second month preced- 
ing date cf issue. 














FILM DEVELOPING 
FILMS DEVELOPED, PRINTED AND ENLARGED 
by our new system are the best ever. Prompt, low- 





priced, perfect. Just send your name for full details. 


| ay“ boll developed, 10 cents. = Photo Finish- 
a 





Gite Cee, Stee BD, Seca | Union Building, Boston, Mass. 





ing Co., 227 Bell Ave., R 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. e Catalog Free. T, S. Denison & Co., 
Dent. 31, Chicago. 

HELP WANTED 

FOREMEN, Shopmen, and Officemen Wanted to work 
spare time as special representative of large well-known 
mail-order house, selling Watches, Diamonds and Jew- 
elry on Credit. Liberal and sales 
rights granted. No investment or deposit oy for out- 
fit or samples. Write at once for detai Miller, 
Dept. 28, Agency Division, Miller “Bide, Detroit, Mich. 

SOMETHING NEW and salable. $2,500 death and 
$15 weekly sickness and accident benefits cost $5 yearly. 
Identification in leather bill fold. Ingures both sexes, 
16 to 60 years, regardless of occupation. Apply for 
territory. beral terms with yearly renewal commis- 
sion, Our agents are making money. Southern Surety 
Co., 308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Wanted Immediately: Men-—-Women, 18 or over. U. 5 
Gov't Positions. = cletioal ~-z" $90 month. 
Quick increase. Easy work e for list positions. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 0 N a7" : Rochester, N. ¥. 


Agents—$30 to $100 a week. Gold and Silver Sign 
— for stores and office windows. Any one can put 
Free samples, Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co.. 422 N. Clark. Chicago. 


Men of inventive ability should write for new “Lists 
of Needed Inventions.”” Patent Buyers and “‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money Advice Free. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attys., Dept. "38. Wash., D. C 


Railroads want Traffic Inspectors. Pay $125 to 
$200 monthly; all expenses, advancement; three months’ 
come ney: booklet L-21 free. Frontier Prep. School, 

uffalo, N, 


























OLD COINS WANTED 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of Coins dated 
before 1910, Keep all Old Money, send 10c for New 
Iitus’d Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Get_posted. Clarke Coin Co., Box 144. LeRoy. N. Y 
‘PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 
Patents. Write for How to Obtain a Patent. List of 
Patent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for free 
a J to patentability. Our Four — Books sent 
st inventors to sell their Snvpations. 
Vietor Zz. _— & Co., 695 9th, Washington, 


~ You R IDEA WANTED—Patent your we ll 
help you market it. Send for 4 free books with list of 
patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice 
free. Patents advertised free. Trade Marks registered. 
Richard B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 57 Owen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., or 22781 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 

SHORTHAND COURSE 

LEARN SHORTHAND IN 5 HOURS. Then speed 
quickly attained. Easy, practical; complete Lome study 
course only $5. Brochure with sample 7 Free. 
King Institute, EC-195, Station F, New York. 














most keenly and comfortin 
































the fact that she was weil pli “4 
boy waited and closed the door after od 
She found herself in a Jar e 
: : ge estet 
nished more like the library of a 
house than an office in a New York. | 
scraper. It was not until later thy T 
realized that there was Nothing upp, gooc 
sary in the room— only the rug, the| him 
mahogany desk with its numerous the 
buttons, the ornate reading.) rn h 
chairs and the books ene & e 
airs ¢ S and pictures refu: 
one of which had some bearing on Th One 
ton’s profession. pert 
Mr. Thurston had risen at his % the 
when she entered, but he did not ¢ cam 
forward to meet her. He stood th him 
looking just as she had seen him lg expe 
dozen times before in the Lodg to t 
maculate, almost dapper in app expe 
his thin face grave and quiet, his T 
glowing under the long, womanish that 
A turquoise ring adorned the little ing new 
of the well-formed hand which ham mak 
tended to her as she walked across fect 
room. alon 
“So you have come at last?” hew quit 
smiling. he ¢ 
“Yes, I have come at last.” imp 
“Sit down and tell me all abou# Wh 
I expected you sooner.” he 
“That’s encouraging; I feared thr 
might have forgotten all about me” § wot 
seated herself in the chair which y wot 
drawn close to his own at the big & Her 
There were very few interruption incl 
she told her story. He listened att ben 
tively until she had quite finished, but 
“So you have been training with Dat T 
Smith. He wont waste time with peg est 
who are entirely hopeless. In a wygm hea 
think you were wise not to come to1 sol 
before, though I should have been gi thr 
to see you. But I might have & cel 
tempted to give you something before not 
were ready for it. I'll telephone Ds anc 
Smith and see what he says about y I 
What theater are you playing now?” abe 
She gave him the name of the thea cle: 
“If you have time, perhaps you cw fre 
drop in there some night this week or 
see me work for yourself,” she added. he 
“I intend to do that,” he said, “tt alo 
prefer that you should not know em Ing 
when I am coming. It might makey lips 
nervous. Come in and see me again fro 
week sometime.” He consulted iif ( 
book on his desk. ~ “Tuesday at tail 
o’clock, if that is convenient.” enc 
‘Tl be here,” she said. “And she 
you.’ not 
She rose as she spoke, realizing Wi see 
a sense of surprise and relief that an 
interview was ended. Many conven be 
tions with Delancey Cameron, and ogg 0 
of her kind, as well as her preconceitt the 
ideas about the stage, had led her to! wh 
lieve that success was largely @ matter * 
“pull,” “paying the price’ al | 
vague phrases full of untold meaning bi 
to the Delancey Camerons of the ¥ th 
and to the members of the sewing th 
of Middleport. Added to this, the sans . 
she had heard about Thurston had : 
her to believe that he was a he 
| man. Yet he had treated her with a df Sh 
nified combination of courtesy ai ji 
ness, and while his attitude ‘ne sh 
friendly, it had also been busi 


She began to suspect that talent and W0 
had something to do with success ™ 
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» as well as in other lines oi endeavor, 
and that the kindness of a theatrical 
producer might sometimes be disinter- 


ested. 


HE week was a trying one for Teddy. 
T She had to keep Rupert Norworth 
ood-natured and at the same time keep 
him at a distance. She contrived to keep 
the Camerons with them after the show 
each night, but it was not so easy to 
refuse his invitations for the afternoons. 
One thing helped her: the fact that Ru- 
pert Norworth knew she had been on 
the stage only a short time, and that she 
came from a small town. She had told 
him very little about her San Francisco 

rience. He attributed her coldness 
to the fact that she was young and in- 
experienced, perhaps a bit shy as well. 

Teddy allowed Norworth to believe 
that she was willing to go out in the 
new vaudeville act with him,. without 
making any definite promise to that ef- 
fect. He believed that when they were 
alone her attitude toward him would be 
quite different. He rather admired what 
he considered her restraint. He believed 
implicitly in his attraction for women. 
When they should be on the road later, 
he figured, they would be constantly 
thrown on each other for society. There 
would be no Delancey Camerons. Teddy 
would also be dependent on him for work. 
Her material interests and her natural 
inclinations would work together for his 
benefit. He was genuinely fond of her, 
but he could afford to wait. 

Teddy was perhaps not altogether hon- 
est even with herself. In her secret 
heart she knew that she was counting ab- 
solutely on getting work in New York 
through Thurston. She was merely de- 
ceiving Rupert Norworth so that she need 
not break with him until she had secured 
another engagement. 

Her conscience did not trouble her 
about the deception, but it was not so 
clear when she thought of Norworth’s 
frequent stolen kisses behind the wings, 
orat the door of her dressing-room, where 
he sometimes waited to have a few words 
alone with her. When he was not look- 
ing, she would rub those kisses off her 
lips, but it was not so easy to erase them 
ftom her mind. 

One night after she had had a cock- 
tail at dinner (cocktails were still rare 
enough in her life to have some effect), 
she half responded to his kiss. It would 
not have been so bad if she had not 
seen in his eyes that he felt the response 
and was triumphant over it. She had 
been taught to believe that kisses were 
hot to be lightly given or received, and 
the thought that she had kissed this man, 
whom she did not love, whom she almost 
disliked, at times, made her angry with 
herself. 

That night she did not sleep well. She 
thought of Norworth’s kisses and where 

were leading her. Hers were the 
thoughts of youth, grossly exaggerated 
thoughts. She didn’t love Rupert Nor- 
worth; yet she had allowed him to kiss 

» Once she had kissed him in return. 

was immoral. She thought of Uncle 
Jim's letter, in which he told her that 
me would make sacrifices for her ambi- 
tion, and wondered if he had thought of 

suations like the present when-he wrote. 





She thought of Larry too, and their kiss 
in-the moonlight that had been so won- 


derful. Her conscience had not hurt her 
then. Perhaps, after all, she had loved 
Larry. She felt very old and sophisti- 


cated and tired. 

Next morning Teddy decided that a 
long walk was just what she needed. She 
breakfasted on a cup of coffee and some 
rolls at a cheap little restaurant on Eighth 


Avenue. She had early learned to prac- 
tice the small economies of the other 
members of her profession; expensive 


food must not be eaten unless some one 
else paid. Money must be saved for 
clothing and for the long waits between 
engagements that sometimes come to the 
most experienced actresses. 


a walked rapidly to Central Park. 
The sum was shining brightly; the red- 
winged blackbirds were singing in her 
heart. 

The trees brought a different mood. 
She was still radiantly happy, but her 
happiness no longer needed to be ex- 
pressed in motion. She was conscious of 
having walked rapidly and of being a bit 
tired. “It shows how much I needed the 
exercise,” she thought as she seated her- 
self on a bench near some playing chil- 
dren. To-morrow was Saturday. That 
meant another matinée. Then Monday 
—and Tuesday she would see Thurston. 
Surely he would get her a better engage- 
ment, and she would escape from the 
awkward situation with Norworth. She 
was so deeply absorbed in her 
thoughts that she did not see a man com- 
ing up the path until he stopped in front 
of her seat and stood looking down at 
her. His gaze drew her eyes: 

“Larry!” 

In a second she was on her feet and 
he was holding both her hands in his. 
They were both talking at once, inco- 
herent, broken-off phrases at first, until 
Teddy, regaining her poise, sat down 
again, laughing. 





own | 


“Let’s sit here a minute and get ac- | 


customed to seeing one another. We 
can’t arrive anywhere, talking as we are 
now,” she said. 

“How well you’re looking! But a bit 
thin,” she continued, and she noted that 
his clothing, while neat and well-kept, 
was also worn and thin. She remembered 
the suit—one he had worn at the Lodge. 

“You are also looking well, and also a 


bit thin, but it’s very becoming. You are | 


growing beautiful. I feared as much at 
the Lodge.” He was smiling, but the 
admiration in his eyes made the jest 
earnest. 

“Now tell me all about yourself. Why 
did you leave the Lodge, and why don’t 
you write to ‘your father and tell him 
where you are?” 





Then Larry told her the story of that | 
day at the Lodge when their father had | 


released them from their promise and | 


sent them out into the world to “win their 
tin crowns.” 

“I’ve wanted to write to him dozens 
of times, but I know that he wouldn’t 
like it,” said Larry. 

“He can’t get angry at me for telling 
him that I’ve met you and that you're 
well, when I write next time,” said Teddy, 
“and I shall do that to-day.” 


“I wish you would. He’s been on my | 
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How I Saved $200 on 
My Family’s Clothes 


By Harriet Futter Martin 


Just about a 
year ago I made 
a discovery that 
has proved such 
a wonderful help 
to us in meeting 
the rising cost of 
living that I be- 
lieve the readers 
of Red Book 
will be interested 
in hearing about 
it. 

There are five 
in our family and 
last Spring, just 
as I began to figure how many new things 
to wear the children and I needed, I found 
that other actual necessities, because of in- 
creased prices, were using up nearly all our 
income—the clothes problem was a real one. 

I had just about decided that we would have 
to get along with last year’s clothes and only 
one or two new dresses, when one day I ran 
across the story of the Woman’s Institute— 
and the new practical, home-study method it 
has developed by which any woman, no matter 
where she may live, can. learn, during spare 
time, right in her own home, to plan and make 
all kinds of dresses and hats. 

Of course, at first I was skeptical. But it 
seemed such a wonderful opportunity that I 
wrote for full information. After investi- 
gating the Institute thoroughly, I joined and 
took up Dressmaking. 

Well, I didn’t have the slightest trouble! 
Every step is so clearly explained that almost 
before I realized it, I was actually makin 
simple garments. There are nearly 2, 
wonderful illustrations, showing just exactly 
how to do everything that could possibly 
cause anyone difficulty! 

Gradually I learned how to draft my own 
patterns and plan and completely make waists, 
suits, and coats for myself and the children, 
copy models I saw on the street or in fashion 
magazines and still add the little touches that 
give a garment distinctiveness. 

Beside that I learned how to remodel clothing 
from previous seasons into stylish new gar- 
ments and this helped wonderfully! As a 
family we have never dressed so well—and I 
have saved nearly $200 since last spring ! 

My husband is just as delighted as Iam and 
my neighbors call me ‘‘resourceful.’? But all 
the credit is due the Woman’s Institute! What 
I have done, any woman, anywhere can do! 

More than ten thousand women and girls 
have already joined the Institute and taken 
up dressmaking or millinery. Many have 
since opened shops of their own. 

Every woman who is wondering where the 
family’s clothes money is coming from, should 
at least find out about this wonderful new plan. 
Simply send a letter, postcard or the convenient 
coupon below, —— which subject interests 
you most. The full story of the Woman’s 
Institute and the experiences of thousands of 
its miembers will come to you by return mail. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20D, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me one of your booklets and tell 
me how I can learn the subject marked below: 
Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking Cooking 
Teaching Sewing 








Name 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address. 
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conscience quite a bit, and you can give 
him news of the other boys as well. 
Brampton is here with me, and you know 
that Joe and Jimmy are in San Fran- 
cisco. By the way, it’s funny you didn’t 
run across them there.” 


| aw the first time there was a pause 
in the conversation. It did not oc- 
cur to Teddy to lie about having seen 
Joe and Jimmy in San Francisco, and 
she did not like to teil Larry. 

He saw the indecision in her face. 

“What did you do in San Francisco, 
anyway, and what are you doing here?” 
he asked. 

He listened quietly while she told the 
story of those first weeks in San Fran- 
cisco, even to the restaurant-experience, 
and of how she had been compelled to 
move to the cheap room on LaNoyades 
Street without leaving her address at her 
old boarding-house. 

“So that’s why my last letter was re- 
turned to me,” he interrupted. “And 
now tell me of your subsequent rise to 
prosperity,” he added, with a compre- 
hensive look at her costume. 

“That’s not so easy,” said Teddy. “I’m 
half afraid you'll disapprove as Joe did.” 

“Then you did see Joe?” 

“Yes, and he disapproved of my mode 
of life, but I’ll tell you, anyway.” And 
she did—all about the swim around Seal 
Rock and the resulting motion-picture 
work, She watched his face as she talked, 
and delighted in the look of admiring dis- 
approval on it—disapproval of the danger, 
and admiration for her nerve; and realiz- 
ing that here were sympathy and 
understanding, she went on to the present, 
omitting nothing except the  situa- 
tion with Norworth and her interview 
with Thurston. She remembered that 
Larry had seemed not to like Thurston. 
It would be time enough to mention his 
name when she got the néw engagement. 

“You must come to the show to-night 
and see me,” she finished. 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t do that. Prob- 
ably Brampton can, though. He’s work- 
ing on The Herald, and unless he has 
some special assignment, he’ll come. I 
know he’ll want to see you.” 

“Why can’t you come too?” 

“Because, my child—” 

She had noticed this paternal air be- 
fore in his speech and attitude. She had 
half expected to patronize him as a woman 
of the world; and instead, he was act- 
ing as if he were years older and knew 
_a great deal more of the world than she, 
in spite of her experiences. She rather 
liked it. 

“T earn my living by playing the violin 
in Nealy’s,” he ended with a little smile 
that wrinkled up the corners of ‘his eyes. 
“Now, what do you think Joe would say 
to that?” 

“There aren’t any words to express it,” 
she said, shaking her head with mock 
gravity. “How can you, the brother of 
the sporting-goods king of the West,— 
I suppose that’s what Joe means to be,— 
disgrace your family by playing the violin 
in a tango-restaurant? I’m ashamed of 
you, Larry. It’s easy enough to forget a 
cousin, but it isn’t so easy to dispose of a 
brother.” 

“That idea of the sporting-goods king 
isn’t so far wrong. Joe and Carleton are 


really making rather a big thing of it. 
‘Carieton and Straight,’ you know; and 
as for poor Jimmy, I’m atraid the poor 
lad isn’t getting very much out of it for 
himself. He's not a partner. But if he 
chooses to spend his entire life as Joe’s 
satellite, it is no affair of mine.” 

They walked down Fifth Avenue to- 
gether, and Larry promised to send 
Brampton to see the show that night. 
He himself would call for her Sunday 
morning, and they would go somewhere 
together. They would make it a real 
holiday. As she ran up the two flights 
of stairs to her room, the red-winged 
blackbirds were singing in her heart. 

She must tell some one the wonderful 
news, and so she told Delancey Cameron. 
That lady was very much interested and 
pleased. 

“Lots of women marry their cousins,” 
she said. “Of course, some people don’t 
believe in it, and in some States there 
are laws against it, but I don’t know 
as it’s so unwise. It’s done a lot in Eng- 
land. Then too, he’s in the profession. 
That’s an advantage.” 

“Not exactly—he’s a violinist,” said 
Teddy. 

“That makes it all the better. You 
can go into vaudeville together. If you 
could only sing a bit, now—” 

So she went on interminably, planning 
Teddy’s future until that young person 
wished she had never mentioned Larry’s 
name. 


7a night at the theater she did not 
mention Larry to Norworth. In- 
stead she told him of her cousin Bramp- 
ton Straight, who was going to see her 
after the show. 

“T’ve heard that cousin stuff before,” 
said Norworth suspiciously. 

“Tt’s true this time,” said Teddy. 
“Wait and see. I'll introduce you, and 
we'll all go to supper afterwards.” 

“All right,” said Norworth. “He’s on a 
newspaper, you say?” 

“Ves, The Herald.” 

“He’ll be useful to us, then. Get him 
to put across some press-stuff for us when 
we start out in the new act.” 

The words grated on Teddy. Couldn’t 
people meet without wanting to use each 
other? She forgot for the moment that 
she was using Rupert Norworth and that 
she was planning to use Thurston. She 
had even used Delancey Cameron, who 
had taught her how to make up, how to 
save money and a thousand other things 
so trivial in themselves and so impor- 
tant in the aggregate that there was no 
measuring them. 

She tried to find Brampton in the au- 
dience but failed, and feared that he 
might not have been able to come, after 
all. But he was waiting for her after 
the show. It was good to see his round, 
flushed face, crowned by the light-brown 
hair that he had at last trained to lie al- 
most smooth. He kissed her loudly on 
both cheeks and covered the ensuing em- 
barrassment by a gratifying enthusiasm 
about her appearance, her work and his 
pleasure at seeing her again. 

Teddy introduced him to her coworkers, 
after which the conversation was general 
and not entirely satisfying either to her 
or Brampton. They all had supper to- 
gether as Teddy had planned, and Rupert 


Norworth stayed with them until 
reached her door. Here they stopped fon 
good nights, and Norworth was Teluctantly 
forced to take his departure. 

“Say, what’s the matter with that fe 
low? He acts as if he owned you, T, 
He must have an awful crush,” said 
Brampton as he walked away. 

The Camerons were already half 
up the high brownstone steps of the ho 
and Brampton and Teddy were alone, 

“Of course not—at least, I don’t think 
he has a crush, as you call it, I just 
work for him. He’s the manager,” 

“Well, anyway, now that we're rid of 
him at last, let’s go to some regular plage 
and talk. I haven’t had a chance to say 
anything at all to you.” 

The Camerons were waiting for he 
at the door, and she called up to then 
that she was not coming in just ye 
Brampton then proceeded to shock all her 
stage-learned tenets of economy by tak 
ing her to one of those to-be-shunned & 
pensive places on Broadway where night 
begins in the morning and day begin 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, 


HEY succeeded in getting a table ip 

a corner, and Brampton glowed and 
enthused about the future that he sap 
coming for them all. 

“It’s wonderful the way we’re all for. 
ing ahead,” he said. “There’s Lary— 
his success is really unusual. At first we 
both got rather low. Larry’s money wa 
all gone before he landed that job a 
Nealy’s. Of course, he’s too good for 
that sort of work; it would have bee 
easier to get work of that sort if he had 
been just one of these dance-music violit 
ists; there isn’t much of a field for th 
high-brow music. Then too, he was 9 
much interested in his opera that w 
both forgot that it costs money to liv, 
and for several months he didn’t even ty 
to get work. Now he’s getting a 
salary, and the opera is almost finished” 

“T didn’t know about the opera, Bramp. 
ton; Larry didn’t tell me.” Her tone wa 
a bit grieved. 

“Tt wasn’t that he didn’t want you® 
know. It’s just his modesty. It’s goin 
to be the most successful light opera evet 
produced in America. It’s sure to % 
just as you are sure to become a sim 
We'll show Dad that our crowns are put 
gold, after all. I’m glad you write # 
him. I’ve been tempted to write so mally 
times, especially after I got work, bi 
of course that wouldn’t do. He tod# 
not to write, and we can’t.” La 

Again Teddy marveled at the dominid 
of Uncle Jim over his sons. Across i 
continent his will ruled them as effect 
ally as it had ruled them in the | 
lodge in the Sierra Nevada mountains. 

“And you, Brampton? What great 
ture have you planned?” she asked. 

“TI don’t say much about it, Teddy, bt 
I don’t mind telling you. Of course, M 
work on The Herald isn’t much, but, 
brings me in touch with people— 
life.” He paused. ‘ 

“T know it sounds impractical to yo 
he continued, “but it isn’t to one who ® 
derstands the intellectual trend of 
times.” He paused again and sipped} 
drink, while Teddy waited, wondelt) 
where his words were leading. * 

“I am going to be a really great PO 
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earnest, that 
ment on her face. vk 

Brampton tumbled in an inside pocket 
and drew forth a much worn copy of a 
thin magazine—one of those new-art af- 
fairs that flourish in the dusty garrets 
around Washington Square. — e 

“Tye got a little thing in here,” he 
said. “It isn’t much, but it’s a start, and 
Tl be breaking into the big magazines 
soon. I’ve no patience with those peo- 
ple who think that one can’t write good 

ings and be successful too. 

Teddy could see at first glance that it 
wasn't free verse, and she felt relieved ; 
but aside from its advantages of rhyme 
and rhythm, there was nothing particu- 
larly good about it. 

“You like it?” questioned Brampton. 

“Yes,” she answered. It was a lie, but 
what are pearls of truth compared to 
those jewels of kindness that so often find 
their setting in a white lie? 

“Why don’t you write the lyrics for 
Larry's opera?” she asked. 

“Larry suggested that himself, but I 
decided against it,” he said. “You see, I 
am unknown, and so is Larry. I’m sure 
of Larry; and I’m sure of myself too, in 
away; but I don’t want to spoil even the 
smallest chance of Larry’s success. We 
must win out, each by himself, and then 
after I succeed, we can work together. 
His lyrics must be written by some one 
who already has a reputation.” 

“Does Larry know why you refused?” 

“Of course not. He wouldn’t have 
listened to that sort of excuse. I told 
him I didn’t think I was up to the sus- 
tained effort, or something like that.” 

“Do you realize that it’s two o’clock 
and that I must get some beauty-sleep? 
There’s a matinée to-morrow.” 

“Tm sorry, Teddy, but it is so good 
to see you.” 

“We'll drink to the future before we 
go—to the composer, the poet, the actress 
and even to the sporting-goods kings of 
the West. I guess those four will com- 
pletely rout Uncle Jim’s misanthropic at- 
titude toward life.” 

Brampton’s face darkened. “Larry told 
me about your seeing Joe. I can’t un- 
derstand him. Jimmy is not so much to 
blame, but I’ve a good mind to cut Joe 
from my list.” 

“Don’t be too hard on him, Brampton. 
He is only pursuing his ambition,” said 
Teddy, unconsciously quoting Uncle Jim. 

“T wont,” said Brampton. “One can’t 

be too hard on that sort of thing. It 
was yellow.” ‘ 
_ At her door he again insisted on exercis- 
ing his cousin’s right to kiss her, and 
Promised to come to the theater as often 
as his work permitted. 

Weariness had stilled the song of the 
ted-winged blackbirds in her heart, and 

sank into a troubled sleep almost as 
soon as her head touched the pillow,. and 
tamed that she was a leading woman in 
a play managed by Mr. Thurston. Ru- 
Pert Norworth was playing opposite her; 
and Thurston, Larry and Brampton were 

Waiting at the stage-door to kiss her. 

Was very troubled. 








in the next installment, in the May 
issue, Judson shows how the best- 
id plans sometimes do work out. 


“Yes,” said Teddy. She was not sur- | 
‘ed. He was so young, so much in | 
there was no trace of amuse- | 
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“More Corns Than Ever | 
But They Do Not Stay’’ 5 


The Story That Millions Tell : : 


HIS is not a way to prevent corns. ay 
That would mean no dainty slip- Asie 
pers, no close-fitting shoes. And 

that would be worse than corns. 


Our plea is to end corns as soon as 
they appear. Do it in a gentle, scien- 
tific way. Do it easily, quickly, com- 
pictely, by applying a Blue-jay plaster. 

Modern footwear creates more corns 
than ever. But have you noted how 
few people ever evidence a corn? 
The chief reason lies in Blue-jay. It is end- 
ing millions of corns each month. Instantly, 
for every user, it puts a quietus on corns. 


The procedure is this: Attach a Blue-jay at 
the first sign of a corn. It will never pain 
again. Let it remain two days, and the corn 
will disappear. Occasionally, an old, tough 
corn needs a second application. But that’s 
an easy matter, and the corn is sure to go. 


This is the modern method. Old, harsh, 
mussy methods are long out-of-date. Paring, 
of course, is dangerous. 

Here a gently-acting wax is centered on 
the corn alone. The corn is protected in the 
meantime, and the wrapping fits like a glove, 


It’s the expert way of dealing with a corn, 
and everyone should employ it. 

Try it tonight. Note the results on a single corn. 
In a few hours you will know that corns are needless. 
Never again will you pare or pad them, or treat them 
in od-time ways. And never again will you iet a 
corn spoil an hour of joy. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
Chicago and New York 
How 
Blue-jay 
Acts 
‘ “aw is o thin, soft pad which stops the pain by 
| ren 6 ° 
Blue-jay “or is the Bas wax which gently undermines the 
| — oa it takes only 48 hours to end the corn 
Pp. . 


For Corns **G** is rubber adhesive which sticks without wet- 
ting. It wraps around the toe, to make the plaster 
tops Pain Instantly | snug and comfortable. 
Coms 


Com Biue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After one 
piotely out feel the corn. The action is gentle, - 


| . Bo t 4 
25¢ Phgs. at Draggists | Died to the corn alone wih 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Cartoonists and [ustrators earn 
from $20 to $125 or more per week. M: 
practical system of personal individ- 
ual lessons by mail will develop your 


bilities for YOU. STATE YOUR AGE 


HE LANDON SCHOOL 
1492 Schofield Building. CLEVELAND. 0, 


THE 














Don’t overlook— 
the announcement on page 61. It con- 
tains news of great interest to you. 


Nerve For 


A keen nervous sys‘ em is the 
most precious gift of Nature. 
To be dull nerved, means to = 
be dull brained — insensible 
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* This offer is to introduce the Juanita toilet special- 


to the higher things in life. 
In your nerves there lies 
your greatest strength, and 
therealso your greatest weak- 
ness. If you are tired, de- 
pressed, nervous, irritable, 
cannot sleep and digest your 
food, it means that your nerve 
force is dep 
Paul von Boeckmann, the 
ee era Nerve Culturist, has written 
a remarkable book which ex- = 
plains how to soothe, nourish and calm the 
nerves. Price of the book is 25 cents @ 
(coin or stamps). 
If after reading this book you do not agree that it is the 
most valuable Health Treatise you have ever studied, 
return the book and your money will be refunded. 
P. von Boeckmann, R. S. Studio 32 
110 W. 40th Street New York 
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50Oc Box of Compact Rouge 
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THE SIDE’-SHOW GIRL 


(Continued from 
page 44) 





and beginning to canvass the possibilities 
of immediate action. 

“Pack up!” directed Chauncey. 

Freda extracted a grass suit-case from 
under the bed and began to dust it. “Run 
away now, and come back in an hour,” 
she ordered. 

“Oh, but can’t I help?” presumed 
Chauncey. 

“No, you can’t,” blushed Freda; and 
then she inquired with fresh anxiety: 
“But how are we going to get out of here? 
Mamma has eyes like a hawk.” 

“Easiest thing!” declared the gilded 
idler. ‘Get the suit-case packed, and then 
when the crowd’s so thick neither your 
mother nor Joe could possibly notice, I'll 
take it out and plant it in the tonneau. 
Then you get into your street-clothes and 
walk out—that’s all there is to it.” 

But getting into Freda’s street-clothes 
did not prove so easy. The famous beach- 
resort was full of people. It was a reap- 
ing time with Gallagher’s. Swannick kept 
the girl getting on and off the bally-box 
all the afternoon and evening. Chauncey 
did get the suit-case out, but that was as 
far as the plan seemed to work till des- 
peration had seized the girl and she de- 
cided to fly to Miss Henrietta Ewing in 
what department-stores call “as is’”—that 
is to say, in her present apparel; and her 
present apparel was dancing clothes. 

It was then after eleven o’clock at night, 
and Swannick had put Freda on for a 
final combing of the crowds coming out 
of the steeplechase and Luna. Chauncey 
stood casually in front with the mustard- 
colored cloak upon his arm. The bally- 
hoo finished his last burst of husky ora- 
tory and turned down from the box; 
Freda stepped to the front of it, leaped 
lightly down into the arms of her Lochin- 
var, was wrapped in the long coat, and 
tripped across the pavement to the wait- 
ing car. Swannick and the ticket-taker 
saw her go, but this was a replica of so 
many of her other departures with Chaun- 
cey that to neither of them did it carry 
any hint of the true purpose of two ear- 
nest young souls. 


Te Freda this swift, silent midnight ride 
was like a dash into another world— 
the existence of that other world being 
confirmed when the automobile, after 
threading some miles of a city’s streets, 
turned in at the side of a great square- 
shouldered mansion and drew up at the 
garage door. 

“This time of night it’s better to go 
in the-back way,” said Chauncey, looking 
up at the lightless windows. “Wait here, 
and I’ll slip in and tell a maid to get your 
room ready.” 

“Certainly,” assented Freda, who with 
resolution held firmly to the point of 
action, was on her most ladylike behavior. 

“My aunt isn’t. home,” announced 
Chauncey, a trifle breathless and appear- 
ing suddenly on the ground at her side. 
“Gone back to the St. Lawrence. What’s 
more, there isn’t a servant round—not 
even Parkyns, the butler. Whole crew of 
’em cleaned out for the night. They'll 
be on deck to get breakfast for me 
though,” he added reassuringly. 


Putting all these coincidences together, 
this was either very strange or a remark- 
able convergence of the untoward. Per- 
haps for one alarming moment Freda 
doubted, and perhaps Chauncey, seeing 
her hand clutch tightly at the side of the 
car, sensed this doubt. 

“Tell you,” he proposed hopefully: “I’ll 
put you in my aunt’s room for to-night, 
and to-morrow we'll decide what to do 
next. I'll sleep in the garage myself.” 

This reassured Freda and touched her, 
but she was not a coward and did not 
like to seem a prude. The idea of Chaun- 
cey Ewing, with all those rooms in his 
house, sleeping in his garage on her ac- 
count! 

“Isn’t that being rather—rather partic- 
ular?” she inquired, blushing in the dark- 
ness, because of anxiety not to say the 
wrong thing. 

“Can a young lady be too particular?” 
rejoined Chauncey in a self-effacing sort 
of way. 

“No, I suppose not,” admitted Freda, 
and to emphasize her intention to accept 
the hospitality of the aunt’s bedchamber 
so generously extended by proxy, she got 
out of the automobile. 


AKING the suit-case, Chauncey Jed 

the way across a concrete court to 
a door which he had left standing open, 
and up a rather narrow stairway, flashing 
lights on as he went. Freda followed into 
a large hall containing strange, high- 
backed, thronelike chairs, and pieces of 
statuary, and on through a dining-room 
with a great oval table that was larger 
than any of which Freda’s appetite, often 
considerable, had ever conceived. She was 
awed, too, by the glitter of silver on the 
table and of crystal on the sideboard. 
Beyond this was a small room in an al- 
cove, also equipped with a table. 

“The breakfast-room!” Chauncey an- 
nounced, dropping the suit-case as if it 
were an unaccustomed weight. “Are you 
hungry?” 

“T could eat my gloves,” confessed 
Freda. 

“Sit down,” the young man said, placing 
a chair. 

Freda started to throw off her cape, but 
realizing suddenly what garb she wore, 
wrapped the cape around her from the 
waist and draped it carefully to her heels 
before sitting down, at the same time 
looking at Chauncey with a little smile, 
half apologetic and half appealing. 
Chauncey reciprocated understandingly. 

“Wait here while I skirmish,” he 
directed. 

It was the wrong military term, but 
it produced a bottle of milk, a loaf of 
bread and a plate of sliced boiled ham. 

“Can you cut bread?” Chauncey in- 
quired. 

“Yes,” assured Freda. 

“I can open the milk-bottle,” he 
boasted. 

And so they ate, at one o’clock in the 
morning, ravenously—each a little breath- 
less, each a little awed by the responsi- 
bilities of the situation. 

Again taking the suit-case, Chauncey 
cnce more led the way, this time past a 


marble horse prancing on a Pedestal ty 
a wide staircase that went up and 
and went up again to another hall with 
all kinds of rooms opening off it, 

or drawing-rooms or picture-galleriess 
Freda’s ideas were vague, but the ong 
into which she was conducted, 
large, was obviously a sleeping-chambe 
On one side of the long room was 4 

a thing of spider legs and snowy ling 
that managed to suggest both daintings 
and dignity. There were tables and chaiy 
also with spider legs, and two upholsten# 
chairs and a couch, each beautiful afig 
its kind, as if designed to comfort ty 
eye as well as the body. Moreover iy 
whole room and all within it was done# 
soft blue-gray and silver tones that maé 
each detail seem to belong to and beg 
part of every other detail, just as ifaj 
had grown there. 

The little girl from the freak-shoy 
stood for a moment enraptured yet si 
dued, her cheap prettiness paling some 
what in the setting. She sensed, too, that 
this harmony was all made to becom 
some particular type of woman as a frock 
might become her—that it was the exprey 
sion of a personality, and this provoke 
a fresh curiosity about Chauncey, 

“And is your room like this?” a 
asked, turning upon him so suddenly thi 
he was startled by the question and i 
naive manner. 

“No!” he stammered. “No. Oh, ml 
Mine is a man’s room.” 

“That is what I meant,” she said 
“Will you let me see it?” 


HAUNCEY hesitated for a moment 

and then led Freda out and down th 
hall to a door at the back, pushed it opal 
and flashed on the lights. Again she saw 
a huge room, but it was like looking inte 
the store of a dealer in theairical prop 
erties. There was a bed,—a slight brag 
affair, as if sleeping were of the least im 
portance to the owner of this room—ait 
there were chairs, heavy leather thing 
mostly, and thick rugs upon the floor; 
but they all seemed crowded out of plate 
by the other things with which the rom 
was stuffed, Suits of arrror hung or pos 
about, long bell-mouthed muskets, sciiill 
tars, spears like the wild-man’s, canoe 
paddles, bits of fish-nets, stuffed heads @ 
animals—in short, trophies of sport a 
art from many fields. Far on ones! 
the door of a bathroom opened, and 8 
set of gymnasium apparatus was it Gi 
dence. 

Again the girl was awed. Obviouslf 
the man who had gathered these thing] 
about him, who enjoyed and understood 
them, was a man of some attainment 
Freda, as she gazed at the various inlet 
ests the room represented, felt 
grow smaller and turned to Cha 
shyly with a new respect for him, for 
simplicities and his modesties. So 
up to now she had thought of Chauncey 
as a sort of superficial young person, PEs 
cipally admirable for his good int rs 
and amiable nature. Now she had age 
ferent feeling and regarded him wom 
ingly as they moved back along thes 
to the room that was to be hers @ - 
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ing alarms you, touch that but- 
a directed Chauncey. “It will 
a bell in the garage, and I will come 
hequicking. Good night and pleas- 


Ss 
Freda, 


again under the spell of this 
Saiful room. and absorbed 





by her 
mghts, hardly realized that he was go- 

hut roused in time to kiss a playiul 
ind to him as he went out of the door, 
4 Jistened for his footsteps until she 
+ them when a door slammed some- 














was a bed mmmere below. She did not unpack much— 
owy ling the blue-ribbonest nightgown and a 
daintinegy fammarpl and-cerise kimono of ( hinese silk, 
and chaiy ammeap and gorgeous—her one boudoir gar- 
pholstergjimment, to confess the truth. Then she 
tiful aftgimmmdressed and with experimental slow- 
mfort the Manes extended herself between the sheets gid teas oan weeae ae 30 
reover the immnd gave her tired young body up to the HAE 
as done in mamtury of a bed that was neither soft $3 $3.50 $4 $4.50 $5 6 7 & 8 
that made hard oo ec * nun Has its 
som and lulled her speedily to sleep. ' 
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in eV 


front steps. With arms full of a 


puicranian On a cushion the maid fol- 


a: ~Parkyns produced a key and 
med the front door. Tall, prim and 
and tailored in gray, my lady 
Ped in and sniffed. 
d air!” she announced with added 
ven z Epemcey has not had the 
im a week.” 
Picked up from under: the 
the yellow slip which announced an 
wavered telegram offered the night 
Miss Henrietta looked at the 


seasive yellow slip irritatedly and then, 


i) Seneral glance about, piloted her 
PPS toward the peaceful haven of 
Py Toom. She entered to be out- 
Rot to say appalled, by the sight 

p corset hanging over the back 
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of one of her Chippendale chairs. Upon 
another appeared a nested flock of ruffles 
somewhat beyond her comprehension, 
while the couch boasted extra decorations 
in the way of a short and spangied skirt. 
A pair of black patent-leather pumps, 
some gold stockings and other odds and 
ends of garments which Miss Henrietta 
began now to think she recognized as 
items of chorus-girl apparel, lay strung 
about. The bed gave evidence of having 
been slept in. 

“Well, did I ever?” inquired Miss 
Ewing with a gasp, turning a bewildered 
face toward her maid. 

At this moment a sound of luxurious 
paddling arose in the bathroom, and Miss 
Henrietta took a hasty step in that direc- 
tion, confirmed her fears and screamed— 
not loudly but as a perfectly well-bred 
expression of dismay and indignation too 
great for the coherence of words. Im- 
mediately the paddling ceased, to be fol- 
lowed by sounds of dripping water, and 
presently there appeared in the doorway 
a slender figure wrapped in one of Miss 
Henrietta’s own linen-crash bathrobes. 

“You’re—you’re Miss Ewing?” sug- 
gested a scared voice. 

“T thought I was!” exclaimed Miss Ew- 
ing, with sarcasm. “What brought you 
here—disgraceful creature?” 

Freda straightened and drew the bath- 
robe tighter about her. 

“Mightn’t you be mistaken about call- 
ing me that name?” she inquired with a 
slight toss of her round little chin, while 
the dark eyes stared unflinchingly. 

This question and the mild but sure 
reproof in it steadied Miss Henrietta 
somewhat and unmasked the nobler side 
of her nature. 

“I might—yes,” she admitted. “But 
explain yourself, young woman. How do 
you come here?” 

“Chauncey brought me.” 

“Chauncey? That boy?” There were 
distress-notes in the lady’s voice. “What 
would his mother say! Whatever has 
that boy come to!” 

“Well, if this is the worst he’s come 
to, it can’t be so very bad,” suggested 
Freda loyally, at the same time managing 
a smile that was faint but appealing. 

“But to—to bring you here—of all 
places!” 

“Where should he bring me but to his 
home?” 


Ts question carried with it an im- 
plication that was staggering, but 
Miss Henrietta could not bring herself 
to seek its confirmation now. While she 
hesitated, Freda asked: 

“May I put something on? I'll be un- 
comfortable pretty soon if I don’t.” 

Miss Ewing was a reasonable person, 


' and no matter how preposterous the sit- 
| uation, this was a reasonable request. 


“Jane,” she directed stiffly, “give this 
young woman her clothes and help her to 
get something on.” 

“Not those!” gasped Freda as the maid 
bore down with gingerly air upon the 
fluffy ruffles and the spangled skirt. “The 
suit-case, if you please.” 

Miss Ewing turned her back, reflecting 
irritably upon the eccentricities of that 
Chauncey whom she loved so dotingly, 
with reservations concerning duty to her 
own dignity and to this—this child. 

“Well!” she exclaimed in some surprise 


¥ 
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when Freda again intruded upon 
clothed modestly in a simple 
serge. The girl’s appearance 
suring, and Miss Henrietta felt 
ing in her heart. 

“What is your name?” she 
the tone was not unkindly, Freda, g 
and straightforward ever, and py 
anxious to make an impression that ¢ 
redeem this horrible Situation, felt 
she was to have a chance as she renal 

“Have you a mother?” 

“Frau Goebel, the snake-chame 
Gallagher’s in Coney.” . 

Miss Ewing, unconsciously pe 
withdrew abruptly from the Vicinity 
the suit-case, now open on the com 

“And you?” she inquired appreheng 
as prepared to hear the worst cones 
one who had slept in her bed. “Yop 
a snake-charmer also?” 

“No,” smiled Freda. “I do a dang 
the bally.” 

“In the ballet, you mean,” com 
Miss Ewing with careful considerati 

“No—on it,” insisted Freda, 

What use to argue with one sj 
rant? Miss Ewing returned to the 
point. 

“Where did you meet Chauncey?” 

“There! He was always h 
round.” 

“Always?” 

“He hasn’t missed a day inf 
weeks,” declared Freda, 

“Oh, the schemer!” Miss Henné 
voice rose to something near a Wil 
and her eyes sought the maid’s aif 
bear witness to some important dist 
“And so that’s why he wouldn't com 
the Islands but insisted that business 
him in town all summer! And ateyo 
Miss Ewing cleared her throat and bi 
herself: “Are you married to Chaung 

“Married? No!” Freda’s answer 
emphatic. “He was just a friend 
wanted to help me. Besides Fel 
a man at Coney, but my mother loves 
too. She’s more unscrupulous than! 
She made him propose to her, and 
they’re engaged.” 

The big pained eyes showed that 
girl had sustained a real hurt, am 
philanthropic Miss Henrietta wasé 
siderably moved. No sooner 
own anxiety been relieved than sh 
the curtains of farce parting on 
Besides, Miss Ewing was feeling #% 
of respect for the girl. While ev 
the innocent victim of one of Chaume 
absurd impulses, her situation had 
most awkward; yet the simple lites 
had borne herself admirably. 

“Well, that is a pretty how-do-ya 
isn’t it?” commented Miss Henietit 
tones that managed dexterously to @ 
sympathy for the girl and concemas 
for the mother. “And who is th 
you love?” 


“Joe Holmquist, the strong-man ing 
And be 


show.” 

“Strong-man! H’mph! 
your mother outgeneral him?” 
“Oh, but Mother can outgene 
body,” explained Freda dolefully. 

used to be a leopard-tamer till 

her nerve. Since that it’s thes 
and—and me. She handles us 
—pets us and keeps us caged. 


trying to cage Joe.” ? 
Miss Ewing controlled an impolst 
laughter. 4 


Now 
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“My nephew was going to help you?” 
*Yes—to go to business college and 
dy stenography.” ; 
“Stenography?” Miss Ewing was dazed. 
#You can’t imagine, Miss—Miss Ew- 
® ssid Freda with appeal in her voice, 
hat the atmosphere of a freak-show is 
Everyone has got something the 
Her with them. They’re not normal; 
‘re monstrosities of some kind so ter- 
ie that people will pay money to come 
4 stare at them, and while you’d think 


’d get hardened, they never do. | 


‘re sensitive, and they brood and 


’ 
There’s a little man in our show 


firty-two years old and thirty-two inches | 


ih, I have never seen him smile. He 
st stands or sits and broods all day on 


B little platform. The tones of his voice | 


the saddest I’ve ever heard.” 


"The poor young man!’’ ejaculated 


iss Ewing. 


“Mother's not a freak, of course,” went | 
n Freda, “but she don’t mind the asso- | 


fations and wants me to stay with her 
ll I get a chance to marry well. She 
hought I might marry Chauncey, but I 
ouldn’t.” 

“He wanted you to?” inquired Miss 
Ewing, grim again. 

"You might ask him,” blushed Freda. 

*T'm grateful to you for not doing so,” 
feclared Miss Henrietta, casting about in 
her mind to know what she might do for 
the young lady. 

“And I did so want to be a stenog- 

pher in a bank,’ bemoaned Freda. “I 
toid Chauncey about it, of course, and 
be wrote me a letter to-day,—no, yester- 
ay it was—telling me his scheme for me 
to come here in the fall and live here as 
fone of your maids and go to school. But 
Tcouldn’t do that—an artist like me doing 
bousemaid’s duties! You see how impos- 
ible that would be?” 

“Naturally,” assented Miss Ewing tact- 


Hi y. 
| And then this afternoon—no, yester- 
ty afternoon,” Freda went on, gulping, 
1 found out about Mamma and Joe, and 
to come away quick. I just had 
#0, Miss Ewing; and Chauncey brought 
me here. It was late at night, and I 
Mion't think he knew quite what to do. 
Tsuppose it was awful of him to put me 
Myour room, but he was trying to make 
feel right about everything, and I 
we you wont mind. I don’t think I’ve 
anything. And he was such a gen- 
! He slept in the garage last night, 
oes $0 surprised when you weren’t 


surprised?” sniffed Miss Henrietta. 
feel be more surprised when he learns 
Tam home.” 


ITH that appositeness which happens 
|. Sometimes in real life, though ad- 
mittedly less often than in fiction, a pene- 

,voice just now echoed in the hall, 
i Miss Henrietta’s eye got a peculiarly 
vargas in it. Waiting while she 
i... © Progress of footsteps outside, 
ile lifted her voice and salied: 
. hauncey, come here!” 
hi, Swart-faced young man with bright 
f;. 2¢S, a knobby chin, a bald forehead 
Ps abi air, entered the room. 
“Why, hello, Aunt Etta!” he exclaimed, 
ng and kissing her affectionately 
forehead. 
G@ turned toward the door with 
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a & OMEONE’S 
daughter! 
= Someone’s son! 
Both following the 
wrong road because 
they donotknow. No 
one ever explained to them the 
dangers of sex. 

To avoid the pitfalls and temptations of 
youth, every maturing boy and girl should know the 
vita! trims about themselves which are necessary to 
their best physical, mental and moral development. 


These problems, usually so difficult for parents 
to discuss with their children, are all frankly and 
Ss carefully explained in 


* a’ PERSONAL HELP FOR PARENTS 


By PROF. THOMAS W. SHANNON, A. M. 
and other eminent specialists 


HVVUUUULUHLADLVOUUUOULIOOLAAEUNUNNYL 


other work ever published contains 
such a wealth of valuable advice, clean, 
scientific information and helpful sug- 
gestions on child tfaining. 


The value to parents of this volume 
cannot be measured in terms of money. 
It is a classic on childinstruction, char- 
acter building and questions of sex. No 


The future of your children is in your pants. an _ de 
pends their honor, success and happiness. is book. contain- 
ing the story of life beautifully told, is the most specific and PERSONAL HELP 
comprehensive guide for training and building character, and SEX SERIES 
instructing children in the delicate matter of sex, ever offered by 
to earnest parents who sincerely desire to fairly meet their Prof. T. W. Shannon, A.M. 
responsibilities. Mrs. Louise Frances Spaller 

This volume is for you, to aid in the most difficult, sacred ‘nd other eminent authors 
and glorious responsibility you have to humanity—rearing Popnsnal ice See 
your children. P nal Help for 


ial Price: the present edition lasts, “Per- the Married 
Special Price: Aslong as the p waonel hie ie oa 


sonal Help for Parents” will be furnished, cloth bound, $1.35 net ; 
—Morocco Grain, $1.90 net, 10 cents additional for postage. te | iD = Sere 
Money returned if books not satisfactory to you. Personal Help for Girls 
: : s Any volume of the set 
If you have a husband, brother, son, relative or friend in the 
army or navy, send him “Personal Help for Men.” It will help ae ep Mo- 
to keep him healthy and happy. additional for postage. 


= THES. A. MULLIKIN CO.., Dept. 204, Marietta, Ohio 
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Sweet’s Plan—The Best Way 
to Buy Diamonds and Jewelry 


Direct from importer, saving all middle- 
men’s profits and retailer’s store expense. 





This explains the won- : 
derful ““Sweet”’ values, 
low prices without in- 
terest charges, and 
convenient terms. 


No money in advance 


20% Down— 
10% Monthly 


“Sweet” Diamondsare Pia ¢ a 

such good values that [37 fine = ; Lifelike 

= guarantee pur- ag yea ga P “s P a e 

chasers a yearly in- <" ae We 

creasein valueof 7% % ; ~“eF. * * ortrait aintings 

(better interest than St (|| From Favorite Photographs 

te bent offers). on 7 b American families of culture realize the 

D TAPE. NO 1 fine : j increasing sentimental and intrins’ 

DELAY. Every trans- BAS} beautiful’ portrait painti: Boe ng Ypee of 

Father. Daughter, the © in uniform, or 


| action confidential, to : ae f Departed Ones. 





ren wc ar Same i :s ; Presidents, Governors, Judges, 

or money back. s 2 business, political, and social prom inence 
Send for > be Sweet’? Des . 4 D\ “ad thousands of dollars for single portraits, 
Luxe Catalog, No.5-], Show: - 2 1 en OR . He. Through the Marvin Studios you 

UX atalog, No . Shows oe ‘ Ring. the work of nationall recognized arviate. 
a wide assortment of worth b > These talented men will paint an oi) port: 
while, up-to-date jewelry ' Pa 2 7ir, prorite phovogreeh. — 
fou don’t do ceto we . - ao a the charm and lifelike 

You don’t do just yous z ; : ¥{ natural tones and color values. 


self and your dollars unless 5 Marvin Portrait Painti in 
you see this catalog before i aes © Renee 
No. 155. Cluster 7 diamonds: . , detail Vimacmattons 
Liberty Bonde | dgpPlatinumveetrian! $50.0025 | | 1/ wifts TerwarkeS cone 
Accepted nm Paymen 
w)| MARVIN STUDIOS of AMERICA 
L.W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 5-J 1 Warmer Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 


2 and 4 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY 
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Lash-Brow 
ine. Read below, 


“Mirrors of the Soul” 


EYES-—the most important feature of the face 
should possess charm, beauty and soulful ex- 
pression. Your eyes may be dark, blue, grey 
or brown; in all cases, however, the eyes that 
possess fascinating charm are shaded by long, thick, 
silky lashes and beautiful, well-shaped eyebrows 
If your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin and un- 
even, you can greatly assist Nature in improving 
these defects by simply applying a littie 


Litite-Sorcvid-S72e 


nightly. This well-known preparation nourishes in a 
natural manner the eyebrows and lashes, making them long, 
thick and lustrous, thus giving sparkling expression to the 
eves and great added beauty to the face. 

Lash-Brow-Ine, which has 
been used successfully Ly 
thousands, is guaranteed 
absolutely harmless. It has 
passed Professor A'lyn's 
McClure-Westfield test for 
purity. 

Two Sizes 
SOc and $1 
Send price and we will mail you the Lash-Brow-Ine and 
Maybell Beauty Booklet prepaid under plain cover. Remit 

by coin, currency, U. S. stamps or money order. 
Satisfaction Assured or Price Refunded 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4008-90 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
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Maybell Laboratories, Chicago 

Gentiemen:— 
I can sincerely recommend 
Lash Brow-Ine as a splendid 
i lat and 


Pp ‘or 

romoting the growth of the 
P and lashes. I use it 
regularly with the most satis- 
fying results. Sincerely 
ANNIE WARD,Pathe Exchange 
























Women and men make big money selling 
our knit se and underwear. 
$2 an hour—$25 to $60 a week easily. No 
experience necessary. We teach you 
how. Our free outfit starts you in 
permanent, pleasant business. Our 
nts nD ps. We pay all onpress. 
. generous commissions rite 
or new plans today 
Malloch Knitting Mills 
584 Grandville Av., Grand ® i 







































Only the genuine Listerine 
can serve you as you expect 
Listerine to serve you. The 
unopened, original package as- 
sures you that the distinctive 
virtues of Listerine are being 
delivered to you—intact. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis,Mo., U.S.A. 















an expectant smile but now stood non- 
plused. 

“Why, that isn’t Chauncey!” she 
gasped; and then, a little beside herself 
with shock, bravely confronted the coun- 
terfeiter. “You’ve got on Chauncey’s 
shirt and socks, but you’re not Chauncey.” 

That self-contained young man and his 
aunt exchanged polite but mystified 
glances. 

“This is my nephew Chauncey Ewing, 
assured Miss Henrietta, feeling a fresh 
wave of sympathy for the girl. 

“Oh!” Freda murmured, and she sank 
weakly into a chair. 

“Somebody’s been masquerading as you, 
Chauncey,” explained Miss Henrietta, 
“coming to see the girl every day at 
Coney Island.” 

“The rotten beggar!” adjudged Chaun- 
cey with cultured indignation. ‘To tell 
the truth, Aunt, I just this hour got in 
from France.” 

“From France?” Miss Ewing’s voice all 
but failed her for a moment. “Is there 
anything else preposterous that I am to 
be asked to believe this morning?” she 
demanded, when the nervous stricture of 
her throat had passed. 

“It was only that I wanted to spare 
you worry, Aunt Etta,” soothed the young 
man. “I’ve been driving ambulance over 
there. I knew you’d be frightened to 
death, so all summer long I’ve been spoof- 
ing you, leaving Milton to keep the house 
open, take care of Cecil and reinclose my 
letters to you, which were written to read 
as if ‘made in Brooklyn.’ Last week 
they packed me off home because of a 
little touch of fever. Don’t feel hard 
against me, will you? It was only a—a 
benevolent deception.” 

While Chauncey was extricating himself 
from his own mild predicament, Freda 
had a gleam of inspiration concerning her 
own. She touched a button she had no- 
ticed, marked “Garage.” 


” 


HE fact was, however, that at this 

moment there was no one in the ga- 
rage to hear the bell. True enough, a certain 
blond young man whose identity was now 
a matter of doubt had lain down to sleep 
in one of the chauffeur’s beds in the ga- 
rage at some time about two o’clock in 
the morning, and he had slept soundly 
and long. Arising at about the hour of 
noon, he had been engaged in the knot- 
ting about his throat of something that 
looked like a streamer torn from the 
aurora borealis, when a noise outside at- 
tracted his attention. 

Glancing from the window, he had been 
surprised and shocked to see old Parkyns 
bustling about cutting some late roses, 
evidently for the luncheon-table. Holy 
mackerel! The return of Miss Henrietta 
must be imminent. The young man had 
dashed wildly down the stairs, shot like 
a streak across the back court and raced 
upward noiselessly but two steps at a 
time, chiding himself with every jump 
for that excess of hospitality which had 
led him to domicile Miss Goebel of Coney 
Island in Miss Henrietta’s own room, and 
planning to abduct her hastily to another 
chamber while he lay in wait for Miss 
Ewing and offered his explanation. 

But he had found that lady’s door ajar 
and through it voices floating, one of 
which indicated that he came too late 





for either purpose Another of those 
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voices gave the agitated young may 
ticular pause. It also gave him weal 
in the knees as he reflected what gars 
were upon his back. Yet a lady vai 
distress—an entirely innocent lady; 
eavesdropping only long enough to gal 
the direction and speed of the ywigg 
conversation, he knocked and stepped j 
his entry timing closely with Fa 
touching of the bell. 












“CCHAUNCEY!” was the girl’s fig; 

voluntary exclamation—whereg j 
young man flushed to the roots off 
blond hair as his eyes sought not Bp 
but Miss Ewing. 

“This is Milton Wallace, Chaungss 
socially gifted chauffeur,” explained { 
lady; and there was an amused cmd 
of sarcasm in her tones. But along 
the words went a kindly glance for Fr 
and one of accusation for the chaufes 

“Oh, you—you—” began Freda, J 
there were the innocent blue eyes off 
pseudo-Chauncey, turning toward her wi 
an expression of mild benevolence inthe 
Instead of reproaching him, she 
only stammer and give the real Chaung 
an opportunity to demand sternly: 

“Milton! Have you been wearing 
shirts and socks?” At the same time 
inquiring eye wandered reminiscently ov 
the details of that young man’s 
fessedly brilliant sartorial array. 

But Milton, in his way, was rath 
sportsmanlike. 

“I’m caught with the goods on @ 
Ewing,” he admitted with an embarrass 
smile, and then he brightened to ame 
“But there’s some excuse for me, really 
A lot of freaks down at Coney Isham 
wished your name on me one day 
I was wearing some clothes you had git 
me, and after that—well, noblesse obligh 
Milton relieved himself of a very Gil 
gesture. “After that I had to drest 
part.” 

“Why, it’s the very truth!” gap 
Freda, astonished to recall the exact taal 
and glad of anything that would emi 
her to acquit the pseudo-princeling of mi 
conduct. “We deceived ourselves, a 
he only let us have our way about it 
remember now that when I calleda 
Chauncey the first time he only si 
‘Somebody’s been guessing.’ ” 3 

The real Chauncey had turned a sigii- 
icantly inquiring glance at Milton wii 
the girl was speaking. ; 

“Oh, I fell for her, all right,” acm 
Milton, relapsing for a phrase or WO 
to the very language of chauffeurs, 7 
she wouldn’t fall for me, even W 
thought I was heir to a million, I wal 
to get her out of that environ 
though, so I seized the first occasiom 
brought her here. I thought t ™ 
case you'd like to help, Miss Ewing 
I hope you'll see what can be don 
matter what happens to me.” 

There was an appealing drop off 
voice on these last words, and Fredat 
them up like a cue. ; 

“Of course it was wrong of him,# 
Ewing, to wear your clothes,” shes 
turning on that young man the full cand® 
power of some very earnest ey@, 
oh, I did admire those wonderful ne 
ties so!” sail 
_A relaxing smile crossed the a 
features of Mr. Chauncey Ewitg, 
the American Ambulance Comps 
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hie sped the end of a cigarette meditativ ely 
what gamete the side of his silver case. 

a lady y “Tt was only a—a benevolent decep- 
ent lady 5 sir,” urged Milton in his own be- 
ugh to ga “But I suppose I’m discharged, | 


nd sega charged? No!” decided young Mr. 
Meiwing, but with tantalizing deliberation. | 
Yorre too good a driver. But you're | 
simanded—seriously reprimanded, Mil- 
girl's fing iia Understand? And say! Go to my | 


—whereat (got, take everything of mine you’ve 
roots of shad your hands on—or anything you 
‘ht not Fuammmvet irresistibly—and carry it out to the 
“Hepnee and keep it there. Now, young 
», Chauncetimndy, does that relieve your distress of 
xplained thggumind any?” - 
nused cdi “Oh, yes sir; you are very kind,” mur- 


ut along yggemured Freda. , 
nce for Feil Pethaps in time you might even come 
he chaufsimte think the real Chauncey almost as nice | 
Freda, } the fake one,” he further unbent te | 
e eyes oftmmmmmest, 2 little bit as if his pride was | D E P E NDA B I ie 5 te 
ward hersammtmuened that a young lady should still 
lence in the eyes for his chauffeur after once hav- | During sixty years devoted by Berry Brothers 
n, she colllal contemplated him. to the study of varnish making— years of careful 
eal Chama “Perhaps,” admitted Freda, so doubt- | adherence to high standards, Berry Finishes have 
sternly: fily that Miss Henrietta laughed heartily, earned a reputation for absolute dependability and 
. weari wile Chauncey’s lips parted in a dis- high quality. The mark of this quality is the Berry 
: caring St erin label. It is a guaranty of beauty and permanence 
ame time “oy had j . honest.” said Miss He and a safe guide for every user or buyer of varnish. 
iC 2° 50 DONES, said Miss Hen- Write for our new booklet illustrating various 
man’s comnetia, “I feel we must do something for | attractive schemes for using the following} Berry 
ray. let. Would you really like a home while products— 


was rathymyou go to business college?” r 
“Not—charity,” objected Freda with uveberry Liquid wrt, 
ods on; a oa of the head. “Thank you very pam hid bel gm Berrycraft Stain Finish 
cs __? uxeberry ini. A Col. V 7 
oa Se much, ut | Luxeberry Spar Varnish te Seen a. mi 


h B Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Mich., ri 
: me, a Tz apologetic person of Parkyns ap- erry Toi ich., Walkerville, Ont., San Francisco 
‘oney Isham * peared in the doorway. 


re day wag A lady downstairs, ma’am, haccom- | “~~. : 

ou had gvampamied by a gentleman, who insists her 

esse obleetmaugnter is here in the house.” 

very Gali “ha large gentleman?” inquired Freda "i 

to dies tagmit reat interest. £8 STAINS VARNISHES ENAMELS 
‘He's got shoulders on him like the 

th!” gagemamutments to a bridge,” elaborated Par- 

e exact 10 

vould enabi 

eling of 

rselves, % — mas 

about it. Im ‘Freda! agai sobbed the stout Ez : 

called hme oman, rushing upon the girl, her broad B 

_ only sag! expressing contrition, reproach and | Jae The VOS@ Grand 

| orgiveness. “For why you went away? 

ned a sigh Tlofe you. You can have Joey. Look 

Ailton willy te at this letter what he wrote you.” We 


“Mother!” gasped Freda, mixing her 


ices. 
“show them up,” directed Miss Ewing. 
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Accountant 


—The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for the man 
who «knows Higher Accounting. To meet the com- 
petitive conditions that exist today, waste must be 
eliminated, accurate cost systems must be installed, 
economies must be put into effect and the manage- 
ment must have the whole situation charted and 
shown in figures whenever wanted. 

Over 500,000 American concerns today need the 
services of men who can do this. That shows where 
opportunity is, Write today for information about 
the course in Higher Accounting given by the La 
Salle Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


Our course and service is under the su sion 
ofa iT. staff of C. P. A’s, including William B, Casten- 
holz, A. M., C. P. A., F c 
University of Llinois; Wm. Arthur Chase, LL. M., 
Ex-Secretary Illinois State Board of A 
thestep by step guidanceof theseexperts you will be trained 
in the basic principles of Business is and Organiza- 

e Principles of Accounting, Auditing, Commer- 
cial Law and Scientific Management; and you will be quali- 
fied to pass the C. P. A. examinations, or to enter business 
as Consulting Accountant, All this in your spare time while 
you hold your t ition. Pay for the course on our 
easy terms—a little each month if you wish 


i Salle Students and Graduates 

our various speci: departments can now be found 
employed bypracticallyall the large railroadsand commercial 
organizations in the United States. For instance—FPennsyl- 
wania R, R. 913, American Telegraph & Telephone Company 
259, U.S. Stee®C: ration 250, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 564 
Ghicago & N. W. Ry. 398, Swift & Company 187, Standard 

Company 140, Armour & smaponas 1. 

Over 20,000 new students now enroll annually. The La- 
Salle organization consists of 800 people, including a staff of 
300 business experts, professi tex writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors 


Free Consulting Service 

As a LaSalle student, you will also be entitled to the free 
ase of our Consulting Service which gives you the privilege 
of calling on our staff of experts fa 

any department at any time when 
need special helporcounsel, LaSalleEx- 
tension Universityisa clearing house of 
business information and through its 
alized departments is 
to render * 


cannot be supplied by any other institu- 
tion of similar character. 


Send Coupon 
end get full information and our book 
“Ten Year's Promotion In One’’. This 
valuable book sent free for the coupon 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 





Dept. 466-H Chicago, Illinoi 
Without cost or obligation on my please send me 
articulars ling your Home Study Course of Training 


n Higher Accounting and your Consulting Service. Aisoa 
copy of your valuable book for ambitious inom, “Ten Years" 
Promotion In UOne,”’ 
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Old sown Canoes 
a 
TH is the life! What a satisfaction 
it is to skim along in an Old 

Town “Sponson Moael,”’ the 
safest canoe in the world! The 
air chamber on either side pre- 
vents capsizing and makes it 
unsinkable. The ‘‘Sponson”’ 
is the idealcanoe Canoeing at 
for family use. 4 Mary L 

Many other 
models. 
Write for 
catalog. 

OLD TOWN 
CANOE CO. 
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without a let-up. By the gray dawn they 
came to the river, forded it and entering 
a fringe of chaparral, walked their horses 
upon American soil. A quarter of a mile 
inland the Kid halted. 

“Remain quietly here,” he told her, and 
as she bowed her assent, he rode oft a 
few yards to one side—then, doubling 
upon his trail, he returned to the stream. 
Hiding himself with the craft of his 
Apache iorbears behind a thicket that 
hugged the trail, he unstrapped his rope 
and waited with the motionless patience 
of a cougar beside a runway. 


Ghee emerging from the river half 
an hour later, found the fresh prints 
of two horses’ feet leading down one of 
the paths of the chaparral and tvok it 
with infinite caution. He saw by the 
hoof-prints that the ones he pursued were 
now walking their horses, and imagining 
themselves safe. He did not believe that 
it would be difficult to surprise them; and 
then— Drawing his revolver and with 
eyes and ears set at their acutest, he 
passed slowly down the trail. A hundred 
yards farther on, he heard something sing 
like a wasp from behind, and knowing 
well its meaning, sunk his spurs rowel 
deep. But though his horse leaped as 
a flying fish leaves the water, a noose 
settled around him, binding his arms in a 
vise-grip to his body. As his animal shot 
from beneath him, he landed heavily upon 
his back upon the ground, feeling himself 
being slowly dragged backward by the 
cow-pony at the other end of the taut 
reata. A moment later the Kid, stake- 
rope in hand, was bending over him. 

“No need to get excited, Carlos,” he 
said easily. “While I’ve got to rope you 
up a bit, I aint going to hurt you.” He 
picked up the fallen one’s revolver and 
thrust it into his belt; then with a few 
deft hitches he made the prisoner’s arms 
fast. Next loosening the reata, he raised 
the captive to his feet. 

“I’m going to take you along—need 
you in my business,” he grunted as he 
boosted Carlos upon the latter’s own 
horse. Then mounting his animal he 
rode by the other’s side, his hand upon 
the bridle. A quarter of a mile farther 
on they came upon the girl sitting de- 
jectedly, anxiously awaiting. 

“Perro!” she flamed as she rode close 
before the false one, the lightning play- 
ing in her eyes as against a summer 
storm-cloud. “I should strike you in the 
face with your treachery—whip you—pull 
out your bigotes which you curl with such 
vanity. Would that the hag Salazar could 
see you now!” 

Powerless, but with the look of a 
trapped jaguar upon his face, the victim 
could but glare in silence. The Kid put 
himself between them. 

“Reckon we'll stop at Ramirez’s place 
a few miles farther on,” he announced. 
“The old man is a friend of mine and 
will do what I tell him to. You shall 
have your opportunity to talk to him 
then, Rosa. For now, silence.” Urging 
their tired horses forward, they slipped 
along the winding ways of the chaparral. 

quatting edge of the labyrinth, 
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; ca 
crowded close by a jungle of pri ou 
pear and cactus, the jacal of the gj 
Mexican came in sight. Arising fron yim wa 
splotch of early-morning sunshine where 
he had leaned against his little corral tpi (el 
old man came to meet them with an oles go 
quious doffing of his hat. “It is am in 
Kid!” He bowed humbly. “As ever {Mm yo 
am at his service.” an 
The voice of the captor was terse aj wi 
threatening. yo 
“You'd better be. I desire to leavegim toy 
your care for some hours this one who sta 
I have tied up, and also the sefiona im ag 
You are to. look after them until Ipn@m do 
turn. Give them food and water mim co! 
let them converse, but the man is toni I'l 
main securely fastened. Sabe, hombre? 
Again the old one bowed. “It shi 
be as you say, senor.” The Kid edged F 
his horse close beside that of the wie@™ ant 
eyed girl. hai 
“Listen, Rosa. I must go ahead a rid 
make some arrangements. Until I retumg ch 
you must await me here, but you mall hac 
have no worry. You are safe, andl a an 
going to make you happy. You til to 
me?” Ki 
Her chin fell. “Yes,” she retumelim ist: 
slowly. “But you will come back when?” the 
“Before the day is over. And now of 
he raised her hand and kissed it—“adis, anc 
and be patient.” In 
hur 
TRAIGHT into Rollins and to tem Me 
house of a friend the Kid rode; & : 
borrowed a fresh horse in place of HSM hac 
jaded one and then passed slowly domme he 
the scattering main street of the toma que 
In front of the post office he drew ring did 
Cassidy, the deputy sheriff, was sitting} use 
on a dry-goods box out in front, as weg tak 
Williams, Ramos—the partner of em The 
murdered Mufioz—and half a dog and 
others. Speculatively they looked egy the; 
he halted. Cassidy spoke. cha 
“Howdy, Kid! Aint saw you forig So 
snake’s age.” He glanced at the mg han 
upon the other’s boots. “Been over Mei fou 
crick, I reckon.” wit) 
The Kid nodded, saying nothing. two 
“And you see something of Carl i% her 
mebby,” broke in Ramos quickly. in ¢ 
The one addressed grinned. You 
“Reckon so, Ramos. Fact is I've gt a fe 
him all safely roped about two housi} that 
ride back there in the chaparral—Amergy my 
can side. Thought I’d drop in of WEE nee 
and see if you've still got that th blac 
dollars’ reward on ice.” sidy 
Cassidy’s chin moved up and down tt 7 
fraction of an inch. reck 
“Tt’s on deposit in my name, Ke com 
Bring in your meat alive and able to acro 
trial, and it’s yours Johnny-on-th your 
and no palaver. How’d you manage "HE you 
do it?” aro ton 
The Kid swung one leg loosely Tose: 
the horn of his saddle and looked GH figu 
upon them. ne + 1 whe 
“Tt was some job, citizens, if mur 
say it. But I’ll tell you about it as ® T 
go along. However, here’s my PI smil 








tion: I’ve got your man bac 
few miles as I told you, all in 
and healthy as a mule’s leg. 
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4 “Now T'll tell you about that also. 
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[want that dinero under my chaps before 
[lead you to him. Any objections? 
Cassidy frowned. “You needn’t be | 
afraid of not getting your money if you 
can deliver the goods. My word for it 
ought to be enough. 

But the other’s head began a slow 
ragging. 
Pave ext reasons in mind which I will 
ell you on the way, for wanting you to 
go after him. Also I want that reward 
in my pocket. My word is as good as 
yours, aint it? Produce that thousand, 
and I'll take you, Williams and Ramos 
with me to him. That makes three of 
you to one of me, and my promise on 
top of it to deliver him up to you as 
stated or else return the money. Also I 
agree not to start any rough work if you 
don't. So if you want him, shell out and 
come along. And just to convince you, 
I'll let you all ride behind me.” 


Fo a minute only they hesitated. The 
Kid’s word was good in such matters, 
and these days he was upon his good be- 
havior. Also, with the three of them 
riding behind him, he would have no 
chance to double-cross them; and they 
had their natural share of curiosity. At 
a nod of assent from Ramos they crossed 
to the bank and drew the money, and the 
Kid pocketed it with a vast sigh of sat- 
isfaction. Then out of town they rode, 
the captor leading the way and his escort 
of three riding a dozen yards behind him 
and closely following his every movement. 
In the fringe of chaparral a couple of 
hundred yards from the jacal of the old 
Mexican, the guide halted and turned. 

“T trailed Carlos to Juquila, where he 
had gone to see his girl,” he began as 
he fan his eyes over them. “Then the 
question was what to do about it. You 
didn’t want him dead; so there was no 
use in killing him, and of course I couldn’t 
take him out of that country a prisoner. 
There was only one way to get him out 
and that was to make him chase me, and 
there was only one way to make him 
chase me, and that was to steal his girl. 
So I did it. I sneaked another woman’s 
handkerchief into his pocket, and. she 
found it there, canned him and eloped 
with me to spite Carlos. She don’t care 
two whoops for me, and when you tell 
her all about it, she’ll make up with him | 
in a jiffy. I hope they will be happy. 
You'll find them in old Ramirez’s charge 
a few hundred yards further on. Tell her 
that it was all my fault and give them 
my blessing. I only did it because I | 
needed the money.” He paused with his 
black eyes flicking their faces, and Cas- 
sidy raised his voice. 

“Pretty good work, Kid, and I don’t 
reckon nobody else but you has got the | 
fombination to pull such a stunt over 
across the river. Pity that firearm of 
yours 1s so garrulous; otherwise I’d have 
you appointed a deputy. But it seems 
to me that you fall down on one of your 
tseate prognostications. How do you 

they're going to be happy together 
ei going to hang Carlos for 

The Kid's f it i | 
on ace split in a mirthless 








0S wasn’t within ten miles of | 
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Increase Our 


Food Supply 


You can help win the war ky 
increasing the food supply of 
this country. Game farming car- 
ried on by people just like your- 
self will do it. There is not only 
food but also pleasure and profit 
to be derived from game farming. 
Write for our book, “Game Farm- 
ing for Profit and Pleasure”, which 
tells all about it. Sent on request. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
41 W. 11th Street 


Wilmington 4 Delaware 














Stories of Men in Action 





’s ranch on the night of the kill- | & 











EN IN ACTION— in powder-fume and gun-flare, in the crises 
of battle-hazard and in the waiting sea-silences—it is of these 

that Edwin Balmer writes so stirringly in his “Stories of the Yankees : 
Over There.” No other writer has painted such fire-brilliant pictures 
of the great events across the water; no other magazine has been 
privileged to print such breath-takingly exciting stories of our good 
American men in battle on land and sea and in the sky which is 
over them. Miss your dinner or your theater or your call on your 
best girl; but don’t miss— 


“Kamerad Kelly” By EDWIN BALMER 


This remarkable story (by the author of that other wonderful stcry 
**The Lair of the Kaiser’’ in this iss&e of The Red Book), along with 
many other fascinating stories and novels, appears in the April 


issue of —— 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale—Price Fifteen Cents 
The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 
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ing, and he wont have any trouble in 
proving his innocence. He just hap- 
pened to cross the river the next morning 
on his way to see his girl, and he don’t 
know even yet that he was suspected or 
that there was a reward out for him. 
But that wasn’t none of my _ business. 
You adverised for him without any string 
on it as to his guilt, and so I went and 
got him for you. Now you'll understand 
why I wanted that little reward in ad- 
vance, for I shore did earn the money.” 
He set his hat a trifle closer and took up 
a few inches of reins. 

“And now I'll tell you the rest of the 
story, for I want to do the square thing 
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but somehow, I want my boys to work 
out their own salvation. I’ve given them 
each half. The strongest will run the 
business anyway, and that’s the way it 
should be.” 

“But Mr. Fairfield—” 

“Eddie is smart—and sort of sharp,” 
Calvin Fairfield went on. “He sort of 
takes after his mother. She was a good 
woman, and she helped me over tight 
places, and perhaps that was what made 
her kind of hard and scheming. She had 
to scheme pretty hard when Eddie came 
along. | 

“Hugh’s mother was different. And she 
had things easier. Hugh doesn’t shine 
like Eddie, but he gives a good steady 

Perhaps I’m prejudiced, like 
Jacob was toward Joseph, but— 

“Hugh!” 

The voice, shrill and unlike anything 
she had ever heard come from mortal lips, 
frightened Pen. She sprang to her feet, 
knocking over her chair. An instant later 
the door was swung open, and Hugh came 
in, closely followed by Edward. 


T= evening papers that night carried 
the news. Calvin Fairfield had met 
his Bosworth. 

“Mr. Fairfield was in his office, talking 
to one of his employees,” was the way the 
papers expressed it. 

“T’m surprised you weren’t the em- 
ployee, Pen,” said Mrs. Hallowell severely. 

For once, Pen said nothing. 

Edward reappeared at Fairfield’s the 
day after the funeral. Pen instantly 
sensed the change in him. It was in his 
eyes, his manner, his voice. He vibrated 
power and the consciousness of it. 

The memory of Calvin Fairfield’s death 
was still vividly before Pen, as was a cer- 
tain preposterous statement he had made. 
She made up her mind to dismiss this 
from her thoughts, and this she strove to 
do—with the usual degree of success. 

Edward settled the matter for her by 
summoning her to his office. 

“Would you like to enter the advertis- 
ing department?” he asked abruptly. 

“Why—lI’d love to!” 

Edward nodded gravely. “For the pres- 
ent I am simply going to assign you to 
the advertising department,” he explained. 
“TI feel quite confident that before long 
you will be head of it. That, of course, 
is between ourselves.” 

“Thank you.” 


by all parties. I borrowed sixty dollars 
from that old skinflint Mufoz, and the 
night of the dance I called him out to 
pay it. He demanded a hundred, and 
I slapped his face for being the hog that 
he was. He reached for his gun and I 
plugged him good and plenty—and I’m 
mighty glad of it.” The Kid’s revolver 
flasned in the sun, and his face became 
a mask of death. The glare of the 
Apache filled his eyes, and his mouth 
framed a long, narrow crocodile grin. 
“And now I wonder what you hombres 
are going to do about it,” he said. 
Slowly, with fingers outstretched, their 
hands arose. Surveying them malevo- 
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“Not at all. Personally, I believe 
women really turn out the best advertising 
copy. Some owners do not believe in 
giving them the title of advertising man- 
ager, but I certainly do.” 

He turned to take an advertisement 
from his desk. 

“Fairfield’s has clung to the old-fash- 
ioned form of advertising with pretty 
deadly persistency,” he continued. “Look 
at this.” 

Pen read the items indicated: 


SpectAL VALUES IN Suits 
Beautiful warm suits 
Lovely broadcloth suits 
Very handsome suits 


“Tt’s exactly the sort of thing I’m sick 
to death of,” said Edward. “Compare 
it with Merton’s snappy copy and illus- 
tration. That’s what I have in mind— 
a thoroughly modernized appeal, some- 
thing with pep and class all through it.” 

“T’ll do my very best,” promised Pen. 

“T know. you will,” he said, and rose 
with the half-apologetic manner in which 
he always ended one of their talks. 


Hec# did not appear at Fairfield’s for 


a fortnight. By that time Edward 
was firmly ensconced in his father’s office. 
Hugh had been, so Pen learned, to Maine, 
whither he had taken his father’s body. 

Pen thought Hugh looked older and 
soberer. But as Edward’s activities in- 
creased, Hugh’s slackened. Often he 
brought a bag of golf-clubs or a tennis- 
racket with him in the morning and then 
disappeared during the afternoon. Pen 
felt that he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. She herself was busy with her ad- 
ventures in advertising. She had a faculty 
for arrangement and expression, and it 
was fascinating to put it into play. 

Edward proclaimed her efforts “bully” 
—as they were. 

“T meant to give you some of Marshall 
Field’s ads and a few of Selfridge’s which 
I’d saved,” he said, “but it wasn’t neces- 
sary. ~You’ve worked out something as 
good and yet entirely different. Tell Jack- 
son I said to run that as it stands.” 

Edward always said “I.” Nothing in 
his words ever indicated that Hugh ex- 
isted. The impression had become gen- 
eral that Calvin Fairfield had nominated 
his older son as his successor and given 
him a preponderance of power. Pen 
knew differently,*of course, but the fact 
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lently for a moment, he backed his hong 
into the chaparral until he was jy 
screened by the trees. Cold and deadly 
his voice came to them. 

“And now, adids! I hope you Wont be 
fools enough to come after me.” Whe. 
ing as if he had been upon a pivot, 
darted down the winding peccary-p 
like a rabbit, and a minute later the 
came faintly to their ears his call ay 
challenge, the long, singing cry of th 
coyote with its short terminal yaps, 

Silently, slowly, avoiding each other 
eyes, the late escort of the departed ox 
went slowly on to the lowly hut of th 
ancient Mexican. 


} 


(Continued from 
page 49) 
remained that Fairfield’s was being mm 
on a policy designated by Edward, with 

or without Hugh’s acquiescence. 

Pen assumed it was with Hugh’s « 
quiescence until in February she went tp 
Edward’s office with some advertising 
copy. She knocked, and he called “Com 
in.” 

To her surprise she found Hugh with 
him. Edward’s face was thunderous. Sh 
hesitated on the threshold and would have 
retreated had not Edward come to bis 
feet and told her to stay. Hugh’s eye 
brows lifted at that. Pen noticed this 
and resented it. 

Pen already prided herself on her bus- 
ness experience and knowledge. Actually 
she was still naive. She did not realiz 
that she was being wooed as, Edward had 
decided months before, a thoroughly mot- 
ern young person, such as she assuredly 
was, must be wooed. 

“T’ve just gotten a tip that Merton's 
has come a cropper,” said Edward. “The 
papers will carry news of their failure i 
a few days—perhaps sooner.” 

“Merton’s—failure?” echoed Pen ue 
comprehendingly. 

Edward nodded. 

“Merton was just about to shoot him 
self in his office when his secretary came 
in,” he said. “They’ve got him in a sale 
tarium now.” 

“But—I don’t understand.” 

“Overextension and increased overhetd 
got them,” explained Edward. “My 
brother and I have been debating the 
advisability of bidding in their stock and 
the lease to their building.” 

He stopped and glanced at Hugh, but 
Hugh did not speak. 

“Tt’s the chance of a lifetime,” Edwatd 
enlarged. “We can step right into thet 
shoes and capture their clientele, ft 
means for Fairfield’s what Fairfield’s mow 
needs—a modern plant. We can pick ® 
all Merton’s service-features without los 
of momentum.” 

Edward came to a full stop and gas 
squarely at Hugh. . His eyes challe 
the latter as unmistakably as if he had 
thrown down some visible gage of battle 

“Undoubtedly,” commented Hugh any}: 
“But considering where that momentul 
carried Merton’s, why not stop, look 
listen?” 

Edward made a gesture that wa ® 
explosive as an oath. aa 

“Merton’s came a cropper,” he # 
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Facts You Should Know 
About Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


That Film 
Is the Destroyer 


What we say here is in accord with the opinion 
of recognized dental authorities. It is said after 
three years of clinical tests. And it marks a step 
in dental progress which everyone should know. 

Nearly all tooth troubles are due to a film. To 
that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. 
Dentists call it bacterial plaque. 

It constantly accumulates. And, unless com- 
bated, it clings and stays—particularly in crevices. 

That film is what discolors not your teeth. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds food particles which 
ferment and form acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth —the cause of decay. 

_ It forms an ideal breeding place for germs. Mil- 
lions of germs of many sorts are ever-present in 
it. They may enter the tissues. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. And through the 
stomach they may cause many other troubles. 

So now the main object in cleaning teeth is to combat that 
film. All else is nearly useless if we fail in that. 

Old methods of tooth brushing have failed. Statistics show 
that tooth troubles have constantly increased. All because 
that dangerous film was largely left intact 

Today there is a dentifrice which combats that film effec 
tively. We call it Pepsodent. It contains a factor which no 
other tooth paste has. Now that it has been accepted by many 
authorities, we are urging you to try it. And we supply for the 
Purpose a test tube free. 


There’s Now a Way 


To End It 


One week of Pepsodent, we believe, will change 
all your ideas of teeth cleaning. 

It is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The object is to dissolve the film—which is al- 
buminous. 

Pepsin alone would be inert. It must be acti- 
vated. And the usual activating agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. So a pepsin tooth paste has 
heretofore seemed impossible. 

But science has supplied a harmless activating 
method. Five governments have already granted 
patents on it. And three years of clinical tests have 
proved it an efficient film preventive and destroyer. 


That is the tooth paste which we ask you to 
test. It is as pleasant as any old-time tooth paste, 
and it does what others can’t do. 

Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. Use it 
like any tooth paste. Then watch the results. 

Note how clean your teeth feel after ucing. Mark the absence 
ofthatslimy film. Note how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

You will know in a week that Pepsodent is doing what was 
not done before. You will know that the film — the great tooth 


wrecker—has met an efficient foe. And we believe that you will 
always use it, twice a day, to prevent the film accumulation, 


Your dentist will prescribe it 
This is important. Lest you forget it, cut out the coupon now. 


ah ae end acer cla Bh se a 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept 95, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Pepsadént 


/REG.U.S, 
The New-Day Deniifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept.95, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Name 2 cccwdc.ocane coscne cocens socces ccccns cccccs cocses ccceesce 


Addt86 2.2. cccccs coon s200 200 cone sesces connes cusces cone cocens 
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“WHO CARES?” 5s i 4% 


By Cosmo Hamilton 





Cosmo Hamilton in the uniform in which he served during the first year of the 
war as an officer in the Anti-Aircraft Corps of the British Naval Air Service. 














HERE never has been a more brilliant commentator on American 
society than Cosmo Hamilton. His keen insight into life and 
motives, his sparkling style, his daring unconventionality — all com- 
bine to make him the ideal man to write of the favored of fortune 
in our country. 

The title “Who Cares?” is taken from the lips of the girl around 
whom his new novel. centers, a girl demanding everything of men— 
and of one man in particular—and expecting to give nothing in re- 
turn. The story pictures New York society of to-day as it is. 


The story, of course, appears first as a serial in 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


in which his novel of 1917, “Scandal,” appeared. 
It begins in the April issue, now on sale. 
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impatiently, “but the fact that we ji 
over their plant and their stock at a gag 
fice does not mean we are going to” 

“No, it doesn’t,” admitted 
“What I object to is your polj 
that is to out-Merton Mertow's* om 

“What do you mean?” snapped Edway 

Hugh took his time about answer} 

“Tt goes back to what Dad said abo 
the way he made his money,” said § 
He turned to Pen and added explam. 
torily: “Dad always said he made is 
money by letting people think he yy 
fooling them, whereas—” 

“Miss Hallowell, having talked wih 
Father on several occasions, probably 
heard that at least once,” interrupted B4 
ward. “You might save time by explain. 
ing just what the present application is" 

Hugh’s jaws tautened 

“It means,” he said, and in his yoig 
Pen caught a decisive note that surprise) 
her, “that what Merton’s tried to do anf 
what every other department-store seems 
to be trying to do is to fool the people ly 
letting them think they are getting mor 
and more for nothing—and still making 
them pay for it.” 

“Well?” 

“That looks, to an innocent bystander 
iike me, like a race with a goal like Mer 
ton’s. 


DWARD would have spoken, but Hugh 

refused to yield to him 

“The real danger in this business, Mis 
Hallowell, is that the department-store is 
so run that even a slight cut into its prof- 
its will bankrupt it. Supposing that nol 
one sale in four is canceled by a subs 
quent refund, but one sale in three an 
a half. Well, you can guess what that 
means.” 

Edward sprang to his feet and walked 
impatiently to the window. He stood 
there for an instant, looking out. Then 
he turned to Pen. 

“T am sorry now that I asked you to 
stay,” he said with a fine effect of candor. 
“T did not realize that this would develop 
into a conflict of opinion. But ‘as low 
as you are here, you may as well stay. 

“T want to make Fairfield’s a modem, 
progressive store—the leader in this cily. 
I have tried to do this ever since my 
father’s death—as I am trying to now— 
with every ounce of energy I possess 
The question of a building has bothered 
me. Now that the way is miraculowly 
cleared—” 

“T told you it was not the building! 
objected to,” said Hugh. “It's 
methods.” 

“Well, what would you do?” 

Hugh crossed his legs and stuck his 
hands in his pockets. 

“I’d make a bid for Merton’s,” he said 
“but I’d put the brakes on. Id retala 
the reading-room and the tape-machife 
and the concerts and the pretty little 
hospital-room: the cost of these 18 
ligible.” 

“You certainly have courage,” remarked 
Edward with what came perilously close 
to being a sneer. 

“No, I haven’t. Because if I had real 
courage I’d start a clean deal. I'd make 
people pay for every privilege. 
wanted goods sent—charge them for 
If they wanted goods charged—chammt 
them for that too. I’d have three Paes 
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for every article in the store, in other 
words.” <a 

“How about exchanges’ 

“f'q tell them not to buy unless they 
felt certain they would keep the article. 
If they wanted to change it, they’d have 
to pay 2 nominal sum to cover that. 

“You'd fail.” ‘eC 

“Possibly. But so has Merton S. 

“Merton’s was an exception.” 

“Only because they went the limit in 
what is known as a liberal policy. 

“Anyway,” said Edward, “that scheme 
of yours is hardly original. Father mulled 
it over for years, and— 

“Father was right,” said Hugh with a 
return to the whimsicality which always 
seemed to madden Edward. 

Pen rose hastily. 

“T must go,” she protested. “The copy 
for the morning papers is still waiting.” 

Hugh was nearer the door. He held 
it open. As she thanked him, his eyes 
held hers for the time it takes a stop- 
watch to tick. In that veriest fraction of 
a second Pen had a feeling that Father 
was right—if not in his ideas about the 
future department-store, at least in an- 
other thing. 


EN soon learned the outcome of the 

clash between the brothers. A day or 
two later she received a call to Edward’s 
office. She found him smiling. 

“We're all clear for action now,” he 
said. “Hugh-has sold me the control.” 

Pen smiled her answer. Yet incongru- 
ously she felt a passing pity for Hugh. 
Edward may have guessed this. Anyway, 
he added: 

“Hugh has driven a mighty close bar- 
gain. He had papers drawn up which”— 
Edward’s eyes darkened with annoyance 
—“are as full of frills and furbelows as 
only a high-priced corporation lawyer 
could devise.” 

“What will he do?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“But wont he go into business him- 
self?” 

“Do you think that likely?” 

Pen did not. 

“Besides” said Edward, “he still re- 
tains a slice of stock in Fairfield’s.” 

An instant of silence was broken by 
Edward: “But what I really want to 
say is this: I am going .to give you 
charge of the advertising department.” 

Pen flushed with pleasure as she 
thanked him. But a moment later she 
asked: “How about Mr. Jackson?” 

“That rests with you. Perhaps you 
tan use him in some capacity; otherwise 
we will have to drop him. He should 
have a lot saved, anyway.” 

Pen was silent. Jackson had been ad- 
vertising manager of Fairfield’s for more 
than a quarter of a century. His adver- 
Using methods dated back that far—but 
Calvin Fairfield had always called him 
John and asked about Mrs. Jackson’s 
health. Pen honed he had saved— But 

n ard was waiting. 

a ll do all I can,” she promised. 

_.- know you will,” he said quietly. 
‘Together we'll show them.” 

M his tone there was that which dis- 

oom chat She hoped he wouldn’t “spoil 


Edward did not. Whatever might have 


ween his plans for the future, his present 


was mortgaged. Never had he appeared 
to better advantage than during the next 
month. The mighty task of closing one 
store Saturday night and opening another 
Monday morning was engineered with a 
smoothness that amazed those who, un- 
like Pen, were not behind the scenes the 
breathless Sunday that intervened. The 
change was made the easier by the retain- 
ing of many of Merton’s employees for 
the great sale that celebrated the event 
One of Edward’s first acts, after settling 
himself in the sumptuous private office 
in which Samuel Merton had so nearly 
enacted a tragedy, was to issue a state- 
ment to his employees explaining in de- 
tail how liberal Fairfield’s aimed to be 
in the matter of adjustments and ex- 


changes. To this was added Edward’s 
own dictum: “Whatever the customer 
says is right, zs right.” 


Also he began- to build up what he 
called a sales-force with pep. As a result 
many of the Fairfield employees gave way 
to the Merton employees. This, Edward 
explained to Pen, was because Merton’s 
sales-force had been trained along the 
lines he had in mind. She saw the clear 
reasoning of this until she noticed, one 
morning, that old Saunders was gone from 
the neckwear-counter. Saunders had been 
on the neckwear-counter ever since Cal- 
vin Fairfield started business. He must 
have been seventy-five. 

Pen hoped he had saved a lot too. And 
with an effort at clear reasoning, she told 
herself that certainly the red-haired girl, 
who was a heritage from Merton’s neck- 
wear-counter, had more pep. 

Fairfield’s. had grown—grown  enor- 
mously in a few weeks. The impetus 
gained by the introductory sale had never 
slackened. The squadrons of delivery- 
trucks and teams had doubled. Pen, pass- 
ing from department to department, noted 
with satisfied eyes the crowds of shoppers 
gathered about such counters as displayed 
the advertised “special values.” She knew 
that her advertisements were something 
more than pretty. They had what she 
spoke of confidently, to the utter be- 
wilderment of her mother, as pulling- 
power. 

Hugh she saw just once. He appeared 
at her office, explaining that he had come 
to say good-by. 

“T’ve bought an old tramp steamer and 
fixed it up as a sort of private yacht,” he 
said. “I’ve always had a hankering to 
own a boat—not a steam yacht but a 
regular boat.” 

Pen was taken by surprise. It seemed 
so—so utterly puerile. He guessed this. 

“T suppose you think it sounds like 
something an overgrown boy would do.” 

Pen’s answer was indirect: “Aren’t you 
ever going back to business?” 

“That depends. I’m waiting to 
how Edward comes out.” 


see 


UNE came and passed. Pen promised 

her mother she might go to Singing 
Beach for a week or two in July; then 
she postponed it to August. In<he mean- 
time Europe went mad. After that, Pen 
postvoned her vacation indefinitely. She 
would have felt like a traitor to have 
taken time off just then. The conflagra- 
tion across the water was reflected, in 
Fairfield’s, in a thousand different ways. 
Buyers had been caught in Paris and 
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London; they telegraphed hectically for 
assistance. A shortage of imported goods 
was imminent. Money was tight. Ed- 
ward Fairfield’s manner was short, even 
to Pen, these days. 

In September, Hugh returned. Pen 
read all about his homecoming in the 
morning papers. He had been cruising 
in European waters when the war broke. 
He brought back a number of refugees, 
including several of Fairfield’s distraught 
buyers—and what the marine reporters 
referred to, with characteristic insou- 
ciance, as a million-dollar cargo of dyes. 

Later she saw Hugh himself. He ran 
squarely into her as she emerged from 
the elevator on the seventh floor. He 
was tanned to a copper hue, and he wore 
an atrocious necktie. 

Pen spoke of the newspaper accounts. 

“T had a hunch something would hap- 
pen pretty soon over there—perhaps this 
summer,” he explained. “After the as- 
sassination at Sarajevo I was sure it would 
come; so I hung around, waiting for 
trouble to break.” 

“You really thought there would be a 
war?” demanded Pen. 

“Tt’s been coming a long time,” he said, 
and then referred to Fairfield’s. 

“Fairfield’s has grown a lot,” said Pen. 

“Tt certainly has. I hardly recognized 
the place—or anybody in it. And I’m 
quite sure that few recognized me. Most 
of the old faces are gone.” 

Pen nodded gravely. “We’ve been 
building a new sales-force,” she said. 
“The old one lacked pep.” 

Hugh smiled. 

“The new one certainly doesn’t. 
do you think of this necktie?” 

“T’ve seen—more quiet ones,” she con- 


What 


fessed. “It doesn’t exactly suit your com- 
plexion.” 
“That’s what I thought. But there 


was no telling the saleslady so. I stopped 
at the neckwear counter to get something 
quiet, but she never even listened. She 
told me this was the brass-band sea- 
son, and well, she certainly had pep.” 

Pen smiled. 

“She didn’t put it on you, did she?” 

“No—I tried it on to illustrate a point 
to Edward, and forgot to take it off.” 

“Tf you hadn’t put it on, you could have 
exchanged it.” 

“She’d sell me another just like it.” 

“You could have gotten your money 
back. Fairfield’s is always willing to ex- 
change anything or refund the purchase- 
price.” 

“T know it; I saw the signs all over 
the store. I suppose women have a lot 
of fun doing just that, but being merely 
a man, I’ll give the tie to the bo’sun—he 
likes them audible—and buy my next tie 
at a man’s shop. They’re not so highly 
seasoned with pep yet.” 


Huc# made three trips across, before 
winter set in. In between he ap- 
peared from time to time, exvlaining to 
Pen that as a minority stockholder he 
wanted to be sure things were going as 
they should. He had an air of smiling 
bonhomie that made it impossible to dis- 
like him, but always, after he left, Pen 
contrasted this—unfavorably and with un- 
necessary vehemence—with Edward’s 
growing moodiness and taciturnity. 

It seemed to her that Edward had. to 
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work the harder, that Hugh might play. 
Of course, he was doing some good; he 
had brought back a whole shipload of 
stranded teachers and ministers and tour- 
ists of a like type. But the captain could 
have run his boat. It would have been 
fairer if he had taken hold and helped 
Edward. 

“Aren’t you ever going to take up a part 
of the management of Fairfield’s again?” 
she asked him one day. “Your brother 
is having a hard time carrying it all 
alone.” 

Hugh’s face was serious for a moment, 
but he returned to his lighter manner to 
say: “Oh, I help him. I just dropped in 
now to tell him an awfully nice thing I 
heard a customer say.” 

“That was good of you.” 

Hugh hesitated. “Edward didn’t seem 
to think so.” 

“What was it?” 

“Well, there were really two customers. 
One said: ‘Fairfield’s is just splendid to 
deal with.’ The other said: ‘Yes; you 
know that smock you said made me look 
dowdy. Well, I took it back, and they 
didn’t say a word about its having been 
worn—just gave me my money. And I 
went right across to Maxwell’s and bought 
that darling pattern you told me about.’ ” 

Hugh’s mimicry was inimitable, but 
Pen’s lips tightened. 

“Excuse me,” said Hugh meekly—they 
had gotten far enough for that. 

Pen bent over some proofs sent to her 
desk for an O. K. 

“Well?” said Hugh finally. 

“T’m very busy.” 

“You are always busy, aren’t you?” 

Pen lifted her eyes to his. 

“Always,” she said evenly. She felt 
that he deserved it; it wasn’t the least 
bit nice of him to bother Edward that 
way. 

The days passed. Hugh did not appear 
at Fairfield’s. This period was, to Pen, 
the hardest of her business career. Of 
course, Hugh’s absence had nothing to do 
with that. It was simply that she had 
been working very hard, without any let- 
up, and was tired. And the death of old 
Saunders depressed her. He had been 
found in a South End lodging-house, with 
the gas turned on. It was unmistakably 
a case of suicide. 

The same day she read this in the 
papers, she encountered Myrtle Fish. 
The latter had been one of the first of the 
old Fairfield force to go. Myrtle did not 
seem to have suffered for food or raiment 
as a result; indeed she was plumper and 
far better dressed than Pen had remem- 
bered her. She did not see Pen, who 
went out of her way to speak to her. 

“You seem to have prospered amaz- 
ingly,” commented Pen, noting Myrtle’s 
expensive furs. 

“T haven’t starved,” said Myrtle —and 
for the first time Pen noted the metallic 
hardness of her eyes,—“even if Fairfield’s 
did throw me out.” 

There was a challenge in her tone that 
Pen ignored. 

“Where are you working now?” she 
asked hastily. 

“I’m not working anywhere,” Myrtle 
replied evenly. 

Pen had heard, of course, of certain 
things that sometimes befell girls of 
Myrtle’s class. This was her first personal 


contact with such things, however, and 
she recoiled from it. Myrtle’s eyes noted 
her change of expression. 

“T’ve worked in several places since,” 
she said, “but I got sick of it. It’s bad 
enough working day in and day out and 
trying to be decent on seven dollars a 
week without having to show pep and 
salesmanship. Somehow I never seemed 
to feel a lot of pep after breakfasting on 


_two doughnuts and a banana.” 


Pen wished she had not been so im- 
petuous in accosting Myrtle. She could 
think of nothing adequate to say. 

“All I got to sell is myself,” said Myrtle 
recklessly. “It’s bad enough when they 
say all you’re worth is seven dollars. 
When the war came and they marked me 
down to six, I quit; that’s all.” 

Pen breathed easier as she made her 
escape. But somehow she did not react 
to Fairfield’s that morning. She could not 
get either old Saunders or Myrtle out of 
her mind. 


ATER in that same week Pen learned 

that Hugh Fairfield was going to Bel- 
gium. He had sold his boat to the British 
Government and was himself going to 
volunteer for service in the great task 
of feeding Belgium—a task that had not 
yet been press-agented. He would sail 
Saturday afternoon. 

Saturday morning Pen awoke with a 
feeling of impending loss. It enraged 
her, and she set herself to shaking it off. 
Once at work in her office, she managed 
to put it aside, at least for the time being. 

At ten-forty she gathered up a mass 
of data and went to Edward Fairfield’s 
office. His secretary smiled and said: 

“There’s no one there—go in.” 

Edward Fairfield was sitting at his desk, 
his hands motionless before him, his head 
bent forward. 

Pen greeted him and rapidly outlined 
the advertisements for the Monday 
papers. She felt that his attention con- 
stantly escaped her, and when she finished 
he made no comment. She glanced up 
inquiringly. He passed a hand over his 
forehead, as if to brush away something. 

“It’s warm here,” he said; rising 
abruptly, he strode to the window and 
threw up the sash. 

The brisk, chill breeze rustled the 
papers on his desk. Pen reached forth 
to restrain these from flight. As she did 
so, her fingers encountered something cold 
and metallic. She started to draw this 
forth and use it as an improvised paper- 
weight; and then, as her startled eyes 
comprehended what it was, she let it stay 
where it was. 

Edward Fairfield turned quickly. She 
forced herself to look at him. He had 
been working very hard; he certainly ap- 
peared overwrought. Still, it was prepos- 
terous to think that he would do such 
a thing. But there was the revolver, 
lying -concealed under his papers. And 
Samuel Merton had tried to shoot him- 
self at that very desk. .... Perhaps it 
was the strain. 

“You are not well?” ventured Pen, 
breathlessly. 

“A headache,” he murmured irritably. 
“Tt will pass.” 

“There is something the matter—” she 
began- 

“The matter?” ‘He took up her words 
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with a violence that seemed to flip 
back at her. “I suppose,” he addata 
ruptly, “that if I told you Fairfelgy 
on the verge of a receivership, you 
surprised.” 

“Receivership?” echoed Pen, 
aghast. 1 

Edward Fairfield eyed her Curiously, 

“T once thought you were an exp 
dinarily clever woman,” he comme 
cuttingly. 

This was in a key Pen’s ears hady 
attuned themselves to. But though 
might resign her position later, she ¢ 
not resign her responsibility now, 

“T don’t understand,” she said 
and she added to herself: “Why, oh, 
doesn’t some one come?” 

“That is quite evident,” he comme 
Pen strove vainly for a suitable m 
She could hardly say, “It’s too bad" 
“TI am sorry.” 
“You may go now,” he said. It 
the first time he had ever absolutely 
missed her. Pen, so far from fed 
offense, wished she might indeed go, 

“The copy for the newspapers—” 

“Tt is all right.” 

Pen tried to decide, in her desperati 
which would be better—calmly to 
possession of the revolver and defy 
or to leave him and—and what? 

Edward Fairfield’s face darkened, 

“I am busy—” he began, and wat 
terrupted by a knock. 

“Good heavens,” he exploded, “whl 
now!” 

The door opened, and his secretary ® 
peared. 

“Your brother is here,”’ she announce 

“Tell him I’m busy.” 

“No, no—tell him to come in,” direct 
Pen. Then as the girl gaped, Pen hens 
called out: “Mr. Fairfield!” 


UGH entered. He stood for at 

ment just across the threshold & 
seemed to Pen that never before had st 
realized how tall he was, how widetl 
shoulder, how steady of eye. Curiously 
his father’s estimate of him came tol 
mind: 

“Hugh doesn’t shine like Eddie, butt 
gives a good steady light.” 

“Miss Hallowell forgets herself,” 0 
served Edward. 
malignant. “I presume you have comell 
say good-by. If so, let us say it at once 
He turned to Pen. “You may go 00% 
he said. 

Pen glanced from him to Hugh Bf 
before she could speak, Hugh said quiellft 
“T think there is some reason why 

Hallowell feels she should stay.” 

Edward’s face vibrated with anger. 

“Get out—both of you,” he shouted 

Hugh turned to Pen. 

“What is it, Miss Hallowell?” 
“He’s—he’s got a revolver,” she 
breathlessly. “And he’s desperate becallt 
business is bad, and—oh, look out!” | 

Edward, after a glance of increduly 
had picked up the revolver. But he mee 
held it in the palm of his hand. 

“So you thought I was going to 


myself?” he demanded. His voicem™ 
barbed. He turned and picked up ap 


of calico from his desk. “I suppose 

added, “that you thought I was gem 

have a dress made out of this?” 
Pen struggled against physical 


His voice was absolute 


- 
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that left her sick, and the disquieting 
knowledge that she had made a fool of 
herself. She was accustomed to seeing 
all manner of articles on his desk; she 
might have known the revolver was but 
one of these. Buyers were continually 
bringing such things to him for inspection. 

“T thought—” she began. 

“Thought!” repeated Edward with in- 
finite scorn. 

Pen strove to find her voice. But be- 
fore she could speak, Hugh intervened. 

“Perhaps you had better go,” he said, 
and opened the door for her. 

As he swung the door to behind her, he 
turned toward Edward. 

“Sit down!” he said. 

The words weren’t spoken very loud, 
and the door was only open a crack, but 
Pen heard them. And somehow she never 
questioned that Edward sat down. 

In her own office, Pen sat at her desk 
with the copy for the Monday papers 
lying unheeded before her. Once an as- 
sistant sought the answer to a question. 

“Please don’t bother me; I’m busy,” 
said Pen. Then feeling that needed ampli- 
fication, she added: “I’m thinking.” 


EN was still thinking when she heard 

Hugh’s voice in the outer office. She 
rose, and conquering an impulse toward 
flight, opened the door. 

“Come in,” she said. He did so and 
stood smiling down at her., She wished 
he wouldn’t; it made her feel—flurried. 

“Edward has been under a great strain,” 
he said abruptly. “I suppose we will 
have to forgive him much.” 

“TJ don’t quite understand just yet, 
what happened. We seemed to be doing 
a tremendous business—” 

“You were—more than ever before. 
But Edward made it too easy for custo- 
mers to change their minds—and their 
purchases. The number of exchanges and 
refunds increased to the point where the 
margin of profit went flooey.” 

“Can’t something be done?” 

“T think likely. Anyway, before I sold 
my stock, Edward signed an agreement 
that if Fairfield’s ever reached the point 
where the overhead ate up the profits, I 
should be offered my stock back again, 
at par value, with full control. I’ve 
bought Edward out.” 

“You are going to run Fairfield’s— 
alone?” 

Hugh smiled wryly. 

“lm afraid I’) have to. Edward is 
going to get out. I don’t blame you for 
thinking it strange I should attempt it.” 

Pen colored. “It isn’t that,” she 
amended. “It’s just that you’ve been 
out of touch—” 

“Hardly that. I’ve visited a lot of 
foreign markets since I left here, and the 
knowledge I picked up ought to help Fair- 
field’s in times to come. Goods are going 
to be harder and harder to get. And be- 
tween times I’ve talked to some of the 
big department-store men—veterans, most 
of them.” 

He regarded her thoughtfully. 

“You’d be surprised to know how many 
of them feel as Dad did, that the .depart- 
ment-store of the future will be a vastly 
different proposition.” 

“Not so many privileges?” 

“The privileges will be there, but the 
customer wil] be told frankly that it isn’t 


something for nothing but something they 
must pay for.” 

“Like your three-price store.” 

“Exactly. But that’s for the future. 
About all I’m going to do at the start is 
to change the signs around the store. I’m 
going to tell the customers, frankiy, that 
we’d rather have them say no to a sales- 
person than to buy something and return 
it later.” 

Pen gasped. ‘“Why—that will cost you 
a great many sales,” she protested. “And 
it will slow the sales-force up.” 

“T’d rather sell two articles, and have 
them stay sold, than to sell three and 
have one returned. If I could achieve 
just that one thing, it would mean a bigger 
profit and better wages. As for the sates- 
force, it’s got too much pep, anyhow. 
My motto will be ‘Less pep, please.’ ” 

“But there must be some salesman- 
ship—” 

“Of course. But I’m an ordinary hu- 
man being, and I hate to be herded or 
hurried into a sale. When I buy, I want 
to decide for myself and not have my 
wits scattered by a human talking-ma- 
chine that’s full of canned pep. I judge 
others by myself.” 

Hugh rose. 

“T felt I should tell you that Edward 
was a little bit premature with his talk 
about a receivership,” he said. “He as- 
sumed that I wouldn’t be able to get hold 
of enough ready money to tide us over. 
But I’ve made some lucky investments—” 

He broke off, to answer the question 
in her eyes. 

“T sold the boat for about three times 
what I put into it. And then that cargo 
of dyes is about worth its weight in gold 
now. I was pretty lucky.” 

Pen glanced up at him. 

“Was it really all luck?” she asked. 
“You told me once that you had a hunch 
there would be a war. Did you know 
about the boat being worth more—if it 
came?” 

“Why—I suppose I had a hunch about 
that too,” he said. “But I was lucky to 
get so much for it. And of course the 
dyes were an opportunity no one could 
help seeing.” 

“Quite a few people did,” observed Pen. 

He colored like a boy and changed the 
subject. 

“In a way, I’m sorry I can’t go back. 
No one here realizes the conditions in 
Belgium. There is so much to be done.” 

Pen saw that he really meant it. 

“There is much to be done here too,” 
she urged. As she spoke, she was think- 
ing of Fairfield’s as a business institution. 
But the moment the words left her lips, 
her vision grew clearer and larger. The 
new business policy under Edward, old 
Saunders’ death and the fall of Myrtle 
Fish—these had been hopelessly jumbled 
in her thoughts. Now they separated 
sharply, as cause and effect. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, and her eyes 
shone and her face became eager, “I am 
sure that if you can do all you plan, you 
will help here—help as much as you could 
in Belgium.” 

“You can see that?” 

“T can—now.” 

There was nothing in that to start a 
landslide. But as her eyes met his, she 
remembered what Hugh’s father had said, 
and what Hugh’s eyes had said and—arid 
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so forth. And in spite of herself de 
felt very—very unusual. Very hot 
very cold, she did not know Which—gyj 
fluttery. Little by little her eyes j 
and a traitorous, lovely color flamed i 
her face. 


UGH rested his finger-tips on her de 
and bent toward her. 

“Pen,” he said, his voice not uit 

“ . 
steady, “I may be headed into an ayfy 
cropper. But win or lose, there js only 
one thing that counts, anyway.” 

“P-p-please,” begged Pen. Of coursely 
had said nothing, but she knew, 

“That is all I’m going to say now, ] 
do need your help here, and I don’t way 
to make it impossible for you to stay, 
But I wanted you to know—that much? 

Pen kept her eyes resolutely on the 
copy for the Monday papers. All de 
saw was a vague cloudy square of white: 
all she was conscious of was the fact tht 
he was near—and that her heart wa 
beating like mad. 

“I know you love your career, and] 
promise you I’ll say no more until—” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Pen’s stenographer appeared. 

“The buyer from the kitchenware & 
partment is waiting,” she said. 

“All right; I’m going,” began Hugh. 

That organ which (to take a physiolog 
cal view of it for a change) busied itself 
with healthily and prosaically distributing 
Pen’s life-fluid suddenly rebelled. And 
as this rebellion spread, quick as the soar 
of a flame, Pen’s livs ioined it. 

“Tell him I’m busy,” she said. “Tl 
see him by and by. And—and pleas 
don’t let anybody interrupt me for—tor 
ten minutes.” 

The door closed. Pen couid not meet 
Hugh’s eyes For once in her extremely 
self-assured young life she felt utterly 
overwhelmed by what she had done. 

“I—I love my career,” she exolained 
hectically. “And I—I adore the kitchen 
ware department. The kettles and pans 
are—are darling, but they can—can wait.” 

In her face was a shame and a glory 
that—let psychologists analyze it as they 
will—passeth understanding. Hugh saw 
it and felt the impulse to humble himself 
before it, and instead did—the tradition 
and wholly desirable thing. And sud 
conversation as occurred during the nem 
few minutes was carried on in the face a 
great difficulties. 

Love had enfolded them as in a shell 
the music of the universe sang in ther 
ears. 


T was, however, a great blow to Pens 
mother. 

“They just went away and were mar 
ried without a word to anybody,” she & 
plained to an intimate-of-intimates. “Just 
as if Pen were a shopgirl! And they kept 
it secret as long—well, as long as they 
possibly could. Pen says she wanted to 
go on with her work and have a share@ 
Hueh’s success. I can’t understand it@ 
all.” = 
Mrs. Hallowell sighed—sighed indi 
nantly, if such a thing be possible. 

“T suppose I should be used to 
things,” she said in a tone that made i 
plain she would be highly enraged if ay j 
body should suggest such were act 
the case. “It was just like Pen.” 
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he Men are Away but 


the Home is Protected 


They rushed to the colors—but not until each 
one had first fulfilled a duty to his family. Soon 
they’ll be in the trenches with Pershing. They 
know home is safe because they left behind them 
a safe, silent, steel sentinel. They chose an Iver 
Johnson to defend the home for two reasons: 
‘You can’t forget to make it safe”; and “It és 
safe even in the unskilled hands of a woman.” 


Fy ivER 
JOHNSON 


Sine: REVOLVER % 


There is nothing to fear from an Iver Johnson for the man 
or woman who owns it. When danger comes you can in- 
stantly jump to the Iver Johnson there in the bureau drawer. 
Can you in justice to those you. love deny them another day 
of the complete protection an Iver Johnson gives? 

It cannot be accidentally discharged—you can “Hammer the 
Hammer.” There are no levers to adjust or forget. Its safety 
is automatic — part of the action. 

Iver Johnson Hammer and Hammerless models with Regular, 
“Perfect” Rubber, or “Western” Walnut Grip, are sold at 
all hardware and sport goods stores. 


Three Booklets Free 
Indicate which books you want: A—“ Firearms,” 
B—“ Bicycles,” C—*“Motorcycles.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
138 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
99 Chambers Streét, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco 


This Iver Johnson Hammer Mode! with “Western” 
Walnut Grip has perfect balance and is a dead shot. 
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Valtham Chronometer 
Times the War Ships of Uncle Sam and Britairw 


Dreadnoughts of war guarding the gateways of nations; destroyers 
vigilantly roaming the seas in quest of their hidden prey; ocean levia- 
thans that carry their passengers safely from shore to shore when peace 
reigns — these are guided in their activities by Waltham Chronometers. 


No greater faith wasever shown inthe precision Visit the jeweler whose reputation stands hight 
of a timepiece than when the war governments for quality. Ask him to show you some of 
of the United States, England and Canada Waltham models—for example, the Rivers 
placed their ordersat Waltham. Faith basedon Here is a watch you will be proud to give or f 
tests which proved the reliability and precision own. Moderate in price, and made in five sizes 
of the Waltham Chronometer. three for men and two for women. 


Waltham, the only watch factory in the world The Riverside symbolizes that lofty ideal of i 
that is equipped to make Chronometers, is also | watchmaking which has led the horological expel 
supplying other timepieces for war work. Deck of the greatest nations to choose Waltham in f 
clocks,comparing watches,airplaneclocks,wrist erence to any other watch made in America= “t 
watches—all made at Waltham—are doing their preference also to the finest timepieces of 

bit in helping the Allies go “over the top” to victory. land, England or France. 


WALTHAM: 


THE WORLD’S WATCH OVER TIME 
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THE NEED TO SAVE 


The need to save is essential always—but more so 
than ever today to meet the demands of these abnor- 
mal times. 

A Life Insurance Policy will help you to save—and 
because of the protection guaranteed to your depend- 
ents it gives you a sense of security and well-being 
obtainable in no other way. Insure—and save—NOW. 





THE THINKER 
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